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^EONIS. 



CRITICAL REMARKS 

ON 

YENUS AND. ADONIS. AND THE RAPE OF LUCRECE 


It is natural to criticise Venus and Adonis 
and Liu'rece togetiier. The poems have much 
ill conunoii, with luiich that brings them into 
veiy direct and striking contrast Each is 
obviously the work of a. young poet: from 
merely reading through the poems, without 
the aid of external testimony, we could with 
very < .onsi<lerable certainty assign to them an 
early <ia,te in the long list of Shakespeare’s 
works. They have all the characteristic 
quaJities of youtiiful work — careless ease and 
vigour of style, over-kideii elaboration of colour 
and artistic etlect, over-accentuated treat- 
ment of soiiiewha-t sensuous scenes. Venus 
' and Adonis and Lucrece are connected by their 
theme. That theme is not a particularly 
pleasant one. It is love, or rather lust: the 
]>oet tliruws ail his power of workmanship 
into rt.^preseiiting the keenness and invinci- 
hility of a sensual passion that knows no 
restraint of moral instinct or conventional 
<lecorunL But, whereas Lucrece is intensely 
didactic, Venus and Adonis is no less intensely 
non-moral; not immoral, but unmoral. If 
Lucrece gives us the criticism of life” theory 
of literature at its keenest, Venus and Adonis 
shows us the “art for art’s sake” doctrine in 
the furthest possible development of that 
idej'i. 

Venus and Adonis is the purest paganism, 
ii deification of erotic impulse wdiich Catullus 
himself could not have surpassed. The lovely 
goddess, exquisite as when she rose from the 
foam-l>lossoms of the blue /Egean, typifies lust, 
and, alas! lust does not shock us, simply because 
it comes in the form of such perfect beauty. 
Ch'ities have compared Venus and Adonis 
with the mastej-piece of Shakespeare’s ‘‘dead 
shepherd,” with the Hero and Leander, which 
Keats alone among English poets could have 
■ fitly continued. And the criticism is quite 


just. Nothing in either poem is more remark- 
able than the insistence on pliysiciil ]>eauty. 
Marlowe dwells on the mere forms of his two 
lovers, on symmetry and sliapeliness of limb, 
on fascination of colour, with all the loving, 
sensuous, deliberate content of a sculptor. 
And so it is with Sliakespeare. He brings 
but two char.-ietei’s on the scene of passion, 
and he lavishes on them every possible touch 
that can ]>lease the eye and intoxicate, the 
on-looke3-witli the womlerand glory of pliysical 
grace. And in this intoxication we cease to 
be moralists : our moral sense is drugged by 
the poppued draught of sensuous, seductive 
poison. The hungry gx>d<less is like Bi'owning's 
“Pretty Woinan.” She is fair, divinely fair, 
a daughter of the gods, and wt^ say of the 
■sweet face — 

liu its be.iutj’ 

Its sole duty. 

Tiiere can be no place for the preacher iiere: 
we cannot take verx' seri(msly the morality 
that flows from the pretty, protesting Ii|:>s cjf 
the blushing boy, Mi‘. Swinburne desciibes 
Yenus and Adonis and Lucrece as semi- 
narrative, semi -reflective verse. The descrip- 
tion, I think, is more appi'opriate to the longei- 
and later |>oen3. Venus and Adonis is sinipiy 
narrative, and a narrative that carries us along 
on a wave of ])assion which moves fai* too 
quickly to admit of niueb reflection. It is, as 
far as I can understand it, a study in sensuous 
effects; a series of stanzas in which inomlity 
and the ethical element that we usually look 
for in literature, especially English literature, 
ai*e wdiolly absent; a poem which we cannot 
call immoral because the ’whole iilea is so 
fantastic and unreal, so removed from the 
world <‘)f the practical and possible; a poem 
of which we can only say, that it is wliolly and 
intentionallv un-moral. We read it, just as, 
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VUlTlCAh EEMAKlva 


accoj\Iin «4 to Charles Lamb, we .sh(»uld reatl a 
jtestoi'atioB (,'ouieiiy, witls a consciousness that 
what we are reading is all a mytlK there never 
have been such characters: they are as impos- 
sible and non-existent as the light ^‘that never 
was"’ in Wordsworth’s poem. 

Lncrece is perfectly ditterejit. .Here the 
} 5 oet is at once a.n artist and a preacher: liis 
acidevement, if not his aim, is purely tlidaetic. 
For no more terrible picture Avas ever <lrawii 
of the utter desolation and ruin wrouglit by 
unbridled, unreasoning iin pulse. Each ]diase 
of the passion is auatouiized with the }>itiless 
detail of minute realism. Simple enough in 
its beginning, the story works up witli a 
gradual crescendo of horror tu its tragic climax, 
and when tlie end comes no one, not the dullest 
of prosaicistSjCanlw?. Idiiul to the poet’s purpose. 
And Lucrece is no petty tale of evil-doing, in.) 
“modern instance” of crime and shame. Shake- 
speare makes us feel throughout that a royal 
house and fame hang in the balance and are 
lost, and tliat if rhe sin be great the con- 
sequences will be great in proportion. Signi- 
ficant in this connection is the introd action of 
the old-world story of Ti'oy ’s fall At first siglit 
lines 1380-1580 seem rather an excrescence, 
an interpolation that brings in an element 
of unreality. But it is not so. Interesting 
intrinsically as suggesting, if not showing, 
that Shakespeare was familiar Avith Virgil’s 
^ narrative, the lines have a veiy direct bearing 
on the development* of the story. Lucrece 
dishonoured is like “cloud-kissing Ilium” dis- 
mantled; in Ovid’s Avords, hm fades Trojre 
mini cdjperetnr erat. The comparison heightens 
the desolation of Lucrece, lends picturesque- 
ness to the pity of her state, quickens our 
conception of the tragedy that has brought 
red ruin in its train. And if it is so for us, 
especially must it have been so for an Eliza- 
bethan reader, since the Troy legend w^as the 
story par excellence of the mediiCAuil world, 
the emte which overshadowed and eclipsed 
I , ail others. To repeat ourselves: Lucrece is an 
essentially didactic poem, and its didacticism 
; is enq^hasized and increased at every turn by 
the dramatic ]>< >wer of the writer. To hold the 
■ mirror up to lust, to paint the horrors of im- 
. bridled passion, to show for all time that the 
‘ '■ : 4 .' ■■ ■■ : ' ■■■■■■■■■ 


AA'ages fJ sin is death— this is tla* iijrc«i 
tendency of tin* Lapetd' Lucrcre. 

We havf* (’(tnsidt'rcd the ei ideal impfH i.f 
the two poems, and smai that I lie eunfra^l 
between them is very marked (Jn Hih*-!- 
grounds they havi* imieh in euiniiioii. Fiist 
and foremost, cadi is a pei’feei example ef I'ic' 
narrators art. 'Fhe rhymes may at times hmuo 
careless*, we may enme acresh thimi"' ■ 
especially in Venus and AdoinL which \vi* 
cmiid Avisli away. But tin* stanzas ueViU* lau: 
the writer* is never at a less. 'Fhe story 
advances from ivoini to pnint witli the swing 
and .sweep, the lilt and taeiie gr;ire, nf trne 
creative powei'. The etlortless ease* with Avhicii 
the narrativt* is maimniiu*d through ti long 
series ()f stanzas seems to us the liiost eharae- 
teiistic and signal excel lenee of the poems. 

But it is not their only excellence. 'Fhe 
arti.sFs sen.se <4 iiuht and shade and A’ariety of 
eifect, dramatic rejfrt'sentatioii of set-no and 

situation notably in laieree*-. do- many 

mimile touches that build up tht* bibrie of 
cluiraeterizatiou all tlu'se ;n'o tpialities in 
which Venus and Adonis and Lm iee** an* 
inch with the true r^lmke.'spearean richness. 
And toihe.si* must he added the ext raordinary 
verhal beauty ijf the verse. Here tiuo are 
linked with the early plays, with Hoiueoarjd 
Juliet and Mj’dHummer .Night’s I ban m. We 
liavetheSrimeelaborabdiarmonies, t he ‘dinked 
sweetness long tlraAvn out,’’ the euilenees. lie* 
“dying falls,’’ the splendid elo<|Uen<'e, tin? lyric 
charm and rapture of Shakespeai'e’.s earliest, 
most pmrely ]>oetic, .style. Finally — to (a in- 
clude these ambages et hnga exorsa — wt* may 
note in Vena.s and Adonis the tise wlrich tlie 
j.K)et makes of nature. The ])oeiu i.s full of 
the sights and sounds of the Cfunitiy and of 
country life. Tlie red morning (lint? 4o3p the 
gathering clmuls that consult for foul weather 
(972), the hare-hunt, the fall of the wind before 
rain comes, the em]ity eagle t iring on la-r pn>y 
(55-(>0), the closing- in of the day (53(r 5d3) - 
these and many similar t<*m*hes point to aefusi* 
knowledge of the life of the fiehis: apd we 
could ill do without the fresh sweet wind, as 
from Shakespeare's owti »Straiford cornmmis, 
that cleans and relieAUis the .sometimes to(» 
sultry atmosjihere. 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Venus and Adonis was publislied in Quarto 
in ir>93Avitb the following title-page: ''•’V.enus| 
AND ADONIS | Villa miretuv mdgiis: miMJlaiim 
Apollo j Focula Ctistalla pleMi mmistret aqua^ 
i London | Imprinted by .Richard Field, and 
are to be sold at j the signe of the White 
Greyhound in j Paules Gkurcli-yard. I 1593. j” 
According to tlie Cambridge editors this edi- 
tion is ‘‘printed with remarkable accuracy', 
doubtless from the author’s own manusciipt.” 
In 1594 a second Quarto, identical with the 
first, was printed, and a tliird edition, in 
Octavo, appeared in 159(.); wln'le between 1596 
and 1630 tiie poem was reprinted no less than 
eight times, a sufficiently' striking proof of its 
})opuiarity^ 

The actual date of tlie composition, of Venus 
a.nd Adonis w'e cannot determine. It was 
entered on the Stationers’ Itegister in 1593, 
and Shakespeare himself speaks of it as “ the 
first heire of my’' invention,” a vague descrij,)- 
tion which might im])ly' that tlie poem had 
preceded all his pla^^s, and been written before 
he came up to London from Stratford. 

Prol:jably, however, the phrase just quoted 
should not be pressed; by' “invention” he 
may have meant h'ric or narrative verse as 
op|)osed to dramatic w'oi*k, or he may have 
been contrasting printed with imprinted 
woi'k; and on the whole it is safest to con- 
eiiule tliat the year of tlie puldieation of 
Venus and Adonis was also the year of its com- 
position. The source of the poem was pretty^ 
certainly' Ovid’s 'Metamor])lu>ses, where, in 
liook X., the legend of Venus and Adonis is 
told, with \'arious divergences from the story 
as given b\' Shakes] leare. Whether the poet 


read Ovid in the (.>riginal or in Golding’s 
translation is an o|)en and unanswerable ques- 
tion. P.rofessor Bayuies, in his well-known 
papers on Shakespeare’s classical learning, 
argues strongly' for the former view, and for 
myself I see no reason to doubt that Shake- 
speare read his Ovid as a scholar would read 
the author of the Metamorphoses, To discuss 
the point would lie to toucli on the vexed aiiii 
well-worn subject of the poet’s “little Latin, 
and less Greek;*’ the reader must turn to 
Farmer’s essay' or Professor Baynes’ articles in 
Fraser’s Magazine, vol. xxi. (1880), ])}>. 83~10i!, 
and pp. 619-641. It should he noticed that 
Constable treated the Venus and Adonis myth 
ill a beautiful jioein first published in England's 
Helicon (see Buileu’s Bepiiut, pp. 215-219); 
and accor<ling to Dr. Furnivail, “Lodge has 
three stanzas in his Glanats and Sdlla^ 1589, 
on Adonis’s <leath, and Venus coming down 
to his corpse ” (Leopold Shakspere, Introduc- 
tion, p. xxxi.). Sed ley’s ridiculous effusion on 
the same .subject I have mentioned in the 
notes. Veil ins and Adonis, like Lucrece, is 
dedicated to the .Earl of Southampton, tlie 
patron of Daniel, Chapiuan, and other men of 
letters. A very' elal><.>rate account of South- 
ampton i.s given in Mr. Massey’s Secret Drama 
of the Sonnets (1888), pp. 318-342. We may’ 
just note that he wa.s horn in 1573; W’as a ward 
of Lord Burghley; graduated a.s Master of 
Arts at Cambridge — from St. John’s Cbllege 
— in 1589; became a favourite of Queen Eliza- 
beth, whose favour, liowever, he lost through 
his connection with Elizabeth Vernon, a coinsin 
of the ill-starred Essex; and may tu>nceivahh' 
have been the “oulie l)egetter”of the Sonnets. 


Kl(niT H(»XOrKABLK HKXKV WHlnTHESLV* 

KAHI, OK >’Ol TflAM]'T?'N, BAIU*X OF TMinHLO. 

Right iiONonuABij:, 

I. know iKit how ] shall offend in dedicating'' iny uupulidied 
lines to youF lurdshijn nor how the world will eonsnrc me for 
choosiiii^’ so strouji' a prop tt> support sr> weak a h?trden : only, if 
yonr honour seem hut pleased, 1 account 'juyself hiuhly prai-^ed, 
and vow to take advfintag’e of all idle hours, till ] hare huiumrod 
you with some graver lahour. .But if the first heir of my invi'urioii 
prove deformed, I shall he sorry it had so tiohle a goflfathcr. and 
nevot after ear so barren a land, for fear it yield me still so ba<| a 
harvest, f leave it to yotir hommrable survey, and ytnu’ liouour to 
your heart’s content; which 1 wish may always answer ytvnr «,>wn 
wish and the w’orM’s hopeful expectation. 

Your honour’.s in all duty, 


WILLIAM .SHAK.ESPEARE. 



VENUS AND ADONIS. 


“ Vilia miretur vulgus ; mihi flavus Aih)1Io 
P ocula Castnlia plena ministret .*iqua.” 




'I 

If. 







.Even as tlie sun with purpIe*iiolour’<l face 
Had ta’en }iis last leave of the tveeping mom, 
]{o.sc- cheek'd Adonis hied him to the chase; 
Hunting he lov’d, but love lie laugh’d to s«.*orn: 
Sick-thoughtod Venus makes amain unto him, 
And like a bold-fac’d suitor gins to woo him. 

‘ ‘ Thrice-tairer than mvself,” thus she began, 

“ The field’s cdiief fiower, sweet above compare, 
Stain to uli nymphs, more lovely than a man, 
^^!ore white and red than dove.s or roses arc; lo 
Nature tliat made thee, with lienself at strife, 
! 5 aith that the world Iiath ending with thy life. 

‘‘ Vouchsafe, thou wonder, to alight thy steed, 
And rein his proud head to the saddle-bow; 

If thou wilt deign tliis favour, for thy meed 
A ihousand honey secrets shalt then know: 

Here come and sit, wliere never serpent hisses, 
And being set, f ’ll smother thee with kisses; 

And yet not cloy thy lips with loath’d satiety, 
But rather famish them amid their plenty, 20 
Alaking them red and pale with fresh variety, — 
Ten ki.s.ses short as one, one long as twenty: 

A summer’s day will seem an hour but short, 
Being wasted in such time-beguiling sport” 


I With this she .seizeth on his sweating palm, 

The precedent of pith and livelihood, 

And, trembling in her passion, calls it balm, 

Earth’.s sovereign salve to do a goddess good : 

Being so enrag’d, desire doth lend her force 
Courageously to pluck liim from his horse. SO 

Over one arm the lusty courser’s rein. 

Under her other was the lender hoy, 

Who blush’d and pouted in a <liill disdain, 

With leaden appetite, unapt to toy; 

She red and hot as coals of glowing fire, 

He red f<.»r .^hanie, but frosty in desire, 

j The studded bridle on a raggeil bough [ 

! Ximbly she fasten.s: — <b how ijuiek is love! — 
i The steed is .‘^tailed up, and even nf)W 
I To tic the rider she begins to prove: iO 

Backu'ard she pusli’d him, as she would be ■ 
t.hrnst, 

I And govern’d him in strength, though not in*' 
lust. 

So soon was she along as he was down, 

Bach leaning on their elbows and their hips: 

Now doth she stroke his check, now doth he fro wig 
And gins to chide, hut soon she .stops his lips; 

7 



VENUS AX J> AUOXLS. 


Andkissing'speakK, with lustful language I »rokoiK 
If thou wilt chide, thy lips shall never open."* 

He burns with bashful shame; she with her tears 
Both queueh the maiden burning of his cheeks; 
Then with her windy siglis and goUlen hairs at 
To fun and hhnv them dry again she seeks: 

He saith she is immodest, !>lames her miss; 
fVhat follows more she munlers with a kiss. 

Even as an empty eagle, sharp by fast. 

Tires wnth her beak on feathers, flesh, and bone, 
l^haking her tvings, devouring all in haste, 
frill either gorge be stnfl‘'d, or ]>rey be gone; 
i Even so she kiss’d his brow, his cheek, his chin, 

1 And where she ends ^he <loth anew begin. r.o 

-Forc’d to content, but never to o)>ey. 

Panting he lies, and breatheth in her face; 

She feedeth on the steam as on a prey. 

And calls it heavenly moisture, air of grace; 
Wishing her cheeks were gardens full of flowers, 
So they >vere dew’d with such-distilling slmwers. 

Look how a bird lies tangled in a net. 

So fasten’d in her arms Adonis lies; 

Pure shame ami a'wM resistance made iiini fret, 
Which bred more beauty in his angry eyes: 70 

Rain added to a river that is rank 
Perforce will force it overflow' the bank. 

Still she entreats, and prettily entreats, 

And to a pretty ear she tunes her tale; 

Still is he sullen, still lie lours and frets, 

'Twixt crimson shame and anger ashy-pale; 

Being red, she loves him ])est; and being white* 
Her best is better’d with a more delight. 

Look how ho can, she cannot choose hut love; 

And by her fair immortal hand she swears, so 
From his soft bosom never to remove. 

Till he take truce with her contending tcans, 
Which long have rain’d, making her cheeks ail 
'r ' wet; 

And one sw'eet kiss shall pay this countless debt 

Upon this promise did he raise his chin, 

Like a dive-dapper peering through a wave, 

Who, being look’d on, ducks as quickly in ; 

So offers he to give wiiat she did crave; 

But when her lips w'ere ready for his pay> 

He winks, ^ and turns liis lips another way. oo 

t.'U; ^ iriafr#, closes the eyes. ' ■ ' 

,A... B-.', ■ ■ ■■ ' ifiA 


Never diti passenger in siniiiner*'^ heat 

More lliirst for drink ihan Ibr this gnuil Jnrii 

Her help .she .'^ecs, Imt help >he »‘nnim} gei ; 

She baihe.s in water, yet her iin^ innsi biirii: 

‘‘U, pity,.” gall she cry. ■* dint -ijf*aried boy ! 

’T is hut. a kis> I 1h‘U'; wh}‘ arf thou **oy‘.' 

I have been won-fd, as I enfi’eut ihee imw. 

Even by the stern and direful god of war, 

\\liu.se sinewy neekj’n battle ne'er did bow. 

Who conquers where he conn in evi ry jar; i* i 
Yet hath he been my ea,pnve and my dave. 
And begg'd fur that whleh thou niuf«.k’d slial: 
have. 

‘M.)ver my altars hath lie hung hi> lance. 

Hi.s hatter'd shield, his uneuutroHed ere-i. 

And for my sake hath leariiM to Nport and danci*. 
To toy, to wanton, dally, srniie. and Je-t ; 
Scorning his churlish drum and eu'-ien r.'tl, 
Alaking my arms hi- field, hi- tmu my bed. 

‘’Tims he that overrurti i osersway'd. 

Leatliiig him prisoner in a red-ro-e ehain: \h 

Strong-tcm}><‘r d steel ]ii> .-tro}iL;or>ir‘'ii‘i'!li obry'd, 
Yet was he servile to my eov di>dain. 

1), be not proud, nor brau' lau id* thy might. 
For mastering her that fttil'd the g<.td of fmht ! 

‘‘Touch Imt my lips with tht)M‘ fair lips of thim\ 

Though mine he not so fair, yet are I hey red. • 
The kisfe* shall he tliinc own a- vstdl a^ mine: - 
What see’st; thou in f be ground? hold up thy head; 
Look in mine eyeballs, there thy beanly be-; 
Then why not lips on lips, sitsee <\ves in eyes? 

“Art thou asham’d to kiss? then wink again, i‘2i 
xVnd I will wink; so shall the day seem night ; 
Love keeps his revels w’here there are but tw'ain ; 
Be bold to play, our .sport is not in sight : 

These blue-vcin’d violets w’hereon we lea i s 
Never can blab, nor know not what we mean. 

“The tender spring upon thy ttnnpiiug bp 
Shows thee imrqm; yetmayst thou well be tnsn'il: 
Make, use of time, let not advantage slip: 

Beauty within itself should lud. he wasied: t 

Fair flowei’K that arc uoi gather’d in their prime 
Rot and consume themselves in little time. 

“ Were I, hard-flivour’d, foul/-' or wrinkliul-old. 
Ill-nurtur’d, crooked, clnirlish, haiNh in voice, 

' . . Fiiitl, ugly. ,, 
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O'erwonu despised, rlieninatie, uud cold, I 

Thiek-siglited. barren, lean, and lacking’ juice, 

Then rniglitst thou pause, for then 1 were not 
for thee; 

Ihii luiviug’ no defects, why dost abhor me? 

“Thou canst not see one wrinkle in my brow; I 
3iiiie eyes are gray, and bright, and quick in 
turning; uo 

^ly beauty as the spring dotli yeaidy grow, 

!M.'y tiosh is soft and plump, my marrow burning; 
^fy smootli moist luind, were it with tliy hand felt, | 
Would in tliy palm dissolve, or seem to melt. I 

“ Bid me discottrse, I will enchant thine ear, | 

Or, like a htiry, trip upon the green, ; 

Or, like a nymph, with long disheveird hair, I 

Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen: | 

IjOvc is a spirit all compact of fire, 140 ; 

Not gross to sink, but liglit, and will aspire. I 

“ Witness tliis primrose bank whereon I lie; I 
These forceless flowers like sturdy trees support me; ' 
Two strengthless doves will draw me through the i 
sky, 1 

From morn till night, even where T list to sport me : 

Is love wo light, sweet boy, and may it be ■ 

That thou slioiildst think it heavy unto thee? 

“ Is tliine own heart to thine own face affected? i 
Can thy right haiul seize love upon thy left? ; 
Then woo thyself, be of thyself rejected, 1.59 I 
Steal thine own freedom, and complain on theft. ! 
Narcissus so himself liimself forsook, | 

And died to kiss his shadow in the brook. i 

■ ■ ■ i 

“Torches are made to light, jewels to wear, ! 

Dainties to taste, fresh beauty for the use, i 

Herbs for their smell, and sappy plants to bear; ! 
Things growing to themselves are growth’s abuse: * 
Seeds spring from seeds, and beauty hreedeth ' 
beauty ; I 

Thou wast begot, — to get it is thv duty. i 

' *' I 

‘ • r pon the earth’s increase why shouldst thou feed, I 
Tnlcss the earth with thy increase be fed? iTo ; 
By law of nature thou art hound to breed, 1 

That thine may live when thou thyself art dead; | 
And so, ill spite of death, thou do.st survive, ; 

In that thy likeness still is left alive.” | 

By this, the love-sick queen began to sweat, 

For, where they lay, the shadow had forsook them, | 


And Titan, tired in thoniid-day heat, 

With burning eye did hotly overlook tlieiu; 
Wishing Adonis had his team to guide. 

Bo he were like him, and l.>y \'euus’ side. iso 

And now Adonis, with a lazy spright, 

And with a heavy, dark, disliking eye, 

His louring brows o’erwhclining his fair sight. 
Like misty vapours when they blot tlie sky, — 
Souring his cheeks, cries, “ .Fie, no more of love ! 
The sun doth burn my fiice; I must remove.'’ 

“' Ay me,” quoth Venus, “ young, and so unkind? 
What bare excuses mak’st thou to be gone ! 

1 11 sigh celestial breath, whose gentle wind 
Shall cool the heat of this descending sun: 190 

1 11 make a shadow for thee of my hairs ; 

If they burn too, I ’ll quench them with mj 
tears. 

“The sun tluit shines from heaven shines but 
warm, 

And, lo, 1 lie between that sun and thee: 

The heat I have from tlieriee doth little harm, 
Thine eye darts forth the fire that burnetii me; 
And wore I not immortal, life were done 
Between this heavenly and earthly sun. 

“Art thou obdurate, flinty, hard as steel, 

Nay, more than flint, for stone at rain relcnteth? 
Art thou a woman’s sou, and canst not feel 201 
What ’tis to love? bow want of love tonnentetli? 
0, had thy mother borne so hard a mind, 

Bhe had not brought fortli thee, but died unkind. 

“What am 1. that thou shouldst contemn me this? 
Or what great danger dwells upon my suit? 

AVhat were thy lips the worse for one poor kiss? 
Bpeak, fair; hut speak fair words, or else be mute : 
Give me one kiss, 1 11 give it thee again, 200 
And one for interest, if thou wilt have twain. 

“Fie, lifeless picture, cold and senseless stone, 
Well-painted idol, imago dull and dead, 

Statue contenting but the eye alone, 

Thing like a man, but of no woman bred ! 

Thou art no man, though of a man's complexion, 
For men will kiss even by tlieir own direction.” 

This said, impatience chokes her pleading tongue, 
And swelling passion doth provoke a ].>ause; 

Bed cheeks and fiery eyes blaze forth her wrong; 
Being judge in love, she cannot right her cause: 
i) 
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And no A? she Arecps, and now she fain would 
speak, iisi 

And now her sobs do her intendments^ break. 

Sometimes she shakes her head, and then his hand, 
Now gaxeth she on hiiu, now on the ground; 
Sometimes her arms infold him like a band: 

She would, he Avill not in her arms be bound; 

And when from thence he struggles to be gone, 
She locks her lily fingers one in one. 

'M^ndling,” slie .saith, ‘‘.since I have hemm’d | 
thee here 

Within the cirtmit of this ivory pale, ‘230 

T ’ll be a park, and thou slialt be my deer; 

Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in dale: 
Ora/.e on my lips; and if those hills be dry, 

Stray lower, where the pleasant fountains lie. 

“Within this limit is relief enough. 

Sweet bottom-grass, and higli delightful plain, 
Kound rising hillocks, brakes obscure and rough, 

To shelter thee from tempest and from rain : 

Then be my deer, since 1 am such a park; 

No dog shall roii.se thee, though a thousand bark, ” 

At this Adonis smiles as in disdain, ‘241 

That fn each cheek appears a pretty dimple; 

Love made those hollows, if himself Avere slain, 

He might be buried in a tomb so simple; 
Foreknowing well, if there lie came to lie, 

Why, there Love liv’d, and there he could not die. 

These lovely caves, these round enchanting pitSj, 
Open’d their mouths to swallow Vodu.s’ liking. 
Being mad before, how doth she uoav for wits? 
Struck dead at first, Avhat needs a. second .striking? 
Poor queen of love, in thine own laAv forloim, 

To love a cheek that smiles at thee in scorn ! 

Noav which Avay .shall she turn ? what shall she say? 
Her words are done, her Avoes the more increasing; 
The time is spent, her object Avill away, 

And from her tAvining arms doth urge releasing. 

‘ ‘ Pity , slie cries, ‘ ‘ some favour, some remorse 
Away he springs, and hasteth to his horse. 

But, lo, from forth a copse that neighbours by, I 
A breeding jeimet,3 lusty, young, and proud, 2«50 ; 
. Adonis* trampling courser doth espy, ! 

. And forth she rushes, snorts, and neighs aloud: 

i 1 intsndmenU^ inteutious. 

| : 2 JSmom, mercy. a young mare, 

I ] ' - . ' i 10 


The strong-ncckM steed, being ned umou tree, 
Breaketh hi.s rein, and to licr straight got,-,' he. 

Imperiously he leaps, he neighs, lie boumh. 

And UOAV his Avoven girths he breaks asumier: 

The bearing earth Avitb his hard hoof he AVunnds. 
WhoseholloAV Avoin b iVMumds like liea ven's \ Int uder; 
The iron bit he crushetls 'tAveen his teeili, 
Controlling Avhat he was controlled with. 270 

His ears up-prick’d; his braided liaiigiiig rnaue 
Upon his compass'd crest now stand on eiul; 

His nostrils drink the air, and forth again, 

As from a furnace, vapours doth he send: 

His eye, which scornfully glisters like fire, 
Show.s his hot courage and his high de.^ire. 

Sometime he trots, as if he told the stops, 

With gentle majesty and modest pride; 
xVnon he rears upright, curvets and leaps, 

As Avho should say, “l.o, thus my «^trength is 
tried; eso 

And this 1 do to captivate the eye 
Of the thir breeder tliat is .stamling by.'* 

What rceketh he liis rider's angry stir. 

His flattering “Holla" or Iun “Stand, 1 say?" 
What cares he now for curb or pricking spur? 

For rich caparisons or trapping gay? 

He sees his love, and nothing else lie sees, 

Ifor nothing else Avith his proud sight agrees. 

Look, when a painter would surpass the life 
In limning out a Avel]-})roportion'd steed, 2e0 
His art with nature’s Avorkman.ship at, stidfe, 

As if the dead the living should exceed ; 

Bo did this horse excel a common one 
In shape, in courage, colour, pace, and bone. 

Hound-hoof d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostril Avide, 
High crest, short ears, stniight legs and passing 
strong, 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide: 
Look, what a horse should have he <lid not, lack, 
Save a proud rider on so proud a ba,ek. nm 

Sometime lie .scuds fiir off, and there he stares; 
Anon he starts at .stirring of a feather; 

To bid the wind a base he uoav ]mepares, 

And wh^r he run or fiy they know not w'hether ; 

I orthroughhi.sinaneand tail the high Avind sings, 
Fanning the hains, avIio Avave like feather’d wings. 
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He looks npoii his love, iuul neighs unto her; 

.She answers him, as if she knew his mind: ao8 

Being proud, as females arc, to see him woo her, 
She puts on outward strangeness, seems unkind; 
Spurns at his love, and scorns the heat he feels, 
Beating his kind embraceinents with her heels. 

Then, like a melancholy malcontent. 

He vails ^ his tail, that, like a falling plume, 

Cool shadow to his melting buttock lent : 

He stamps, and biles the poor ;Bies in his fume. 

His love, perceiving how lie is enrag’d, 

Grew kinder, and his fury was assuag’d. 

His testy- master goeth about to take him; 

When, lo, the unbuck’d breeder, full of fear, 320 
Jealous of catching, swiftly doth forsake him, 

With her the liorse, and left Adonis there: 

As they were mad, unto the wood they hie them, | 
Out-stripping crows that strive to over-fly them. , 

All swoln with ehaflng, <lowu Adonis sits, 

Banning'” his boisterous and unruly beast: 

And now the happy season once more fits, 

That love-sick Love by pleading may be blest; | 
For Covers say, the heart hath treble wrong | 
When it is barr’d the aidanco of the tongue. 


j With one fair hand she heavetli up his hat, 
j Her other tender hand his fair cheek feels: 

Hi.s tenderer cheek receives her soft hand’s print, 
As apt as new-fall’ii snow takes any dint. 

0, what a war of looks was then between tliem ! 
Her eyes petitioners to his eyes .suing ; 

His eyes saw her eyes as they had not seen them ; 
Her eyes woo’d still, his eyes disdain’d the wooing: 
And all this dumb-play' had hi.s acts made plain 
With tears, which, chorus -like, her eves did 
j rain. ^60 

1 Full gently now she takes him by the hand, 



Or ivory in an alabaster band ; 

So white a Iriend engirts so white a foe: 

This beauteous combat, wilful and unwilling, 
Show’d like two silver doves that sit a-billing. 

Once more the engine of lier thoughts began: 

“0 fairest mover on tliis mortal round. 

Would thou Avert a.s 1 am, and 1 a man. 

My lieart all whole as thine, thy heart rny wound; 
For one sweet look thy help 1 would assure thee, 
Though nothing but my body’s bane Avould cure 
thee.” 


An oven that is stopp ci, or river stay’d, 

Burneth more hotly, swelleth with more rage: 

So of concealed sorrow may be said ; 

Free vent of Avords love’s fire doth assuage ; 

But AA'lien tlie heart’s attorney once is mute, 

The client breaks, as desperate in his suit. 

He sees her coming, and begins to gloAv, 

Even as a dying coal revHes Avitli Avind, 

And Avith his bonnet hides his angry brow ; 

Ijooks on the dull earth Avith disturbed mind ; 
Taking no notice that she is so nigh, 

For all askance he holds her in his eye. 

(), Avhat a sight it Avas, Avistly to aucav 
Hoav slic came stealing to the AvavAA'ard boy ! 

To note the fighting conflict of her hue, 

How Avhite and red each other did destroy! 

But noAv her cheek Avas pale, and by and by , 
It flash’d forth fire, as lightning from the sky. | 

A^ow Avas she just before him as he sat, I 

And like a IoavIv Ioa’ci* doAvn she kneels; 350 | 

2 loAA'ers. ^ 7 irritated. Baaning, avLvmi^. ) 


331 “Give me my hand,” suitli he; •Mvhy dost thou 
teel it?” 

‘Hrive me my heart,” saith die, 'Gmd thou slialt 
have it; 

O, give it me, lest thy hard heart do steel it, 
j And being steel’d, soft sighs can never gruA'e it ; 

I Tlien hwe’s deep groans ! never shall regard, 

I Because Adonis’ heart hath made mine hard.” 

j “ For shame,” he cries, ‘Hot go. and let me go; 
i My day’s delight is past, my horse is gone, sso 
341 i And ’tis your lault I am bereft him so: 

! I hence, and leave me here alone ; 

For all my mind, my thought, iny busy care 
Is how to get my palfrey from, the mare. 

Thus she replies: Thy jialfrey, as lie siiouM, 
Welcome.s the Avarm approach of sAveei. desire; 
.Hfection is a coal that must he cool'd; 

Else, sufl-er’d, it will set the heart on fire: 3S8 

The sea hath bounds, hut deep desire hath none; 
Tlierefore no marvel though thy horse be gone. 

Hoav like a jade he st ood, tied to tlie tree, 
Servilely master’d Avith a leathern rein ! 

11 
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But wliou he sa^\'' his love, his youthV fair fee,^ j 
He held such pet^v lH>iKlag’e ill <'listlaln ; I 

Throwing the base thong from his bending erest, 
EnfraneUising his mouth, his back, his breast. 

Who secs his true-love in her naked bed, 

Teaching* the sheets a whiter hue than white, i 

But, when his glutton eye so full hath fed, | 

His other agents aim at like delight? 40u i 

Who is so faint, that dare not be so bold | 

To touch the fire, the weather being cold? ; 

i 

‘ ‘ Let me excuse thy courser, gentle hoy ; i 

And learn of him, I heartily beseech tlieo, I 

To take advantage on presented joy ; | 

Though I were dumb, yet his proceedings t each thee : | 
0, learn to love ; the lesson is but plain, j 

And once made perfect, never lost again.” 

1 knownot love,” qxmihhe, "‘nor willnotknowit, | 
Unless it be a boar, and then I chase it ; 4io 
’T is much to liorrow, and I will not owe it : 

My love to love is love but to disgrace it ; 

For I have heard it is a life in death. 

That laiiglis, and weeps, and all but with a 
breath. 

“Who wears a garment shapeless and imfinishVl? 
Who plucks the bud before one leaf put forth? 

If springing things be any jot diminish’d, 

They wither in their prime, prove nothing worth: 
The colt that’s back’d and burden’d being young 
Loseth his pride, and never waxeth strong. 420 

“You hurt my hand with wringing; let us part, 
And leave tliis idle theme, this bootless chat: 
llemove your siege from my unyielding heart; 

To love’s alarms it will not ope the gate: 

Dismiss your vows, your feigned tears, your 
flattery; 

For whore a heart is hard they make no battery. ” 

“What! canst thou talk?” quoth she, “hast thou 
a tongue? 

0, would thou hadst not, or I liad no hearing! 

Thy mermaid .s voice hath done me double wrong; 

I had my load before, now press’d with bearing: 
Melodious discord, heavenly tune harsh -sound- 

^ 431 

Ear’s deep-sweet music, and heart’s deep-sore 
wounding. , , ^ 




i- If. that which his youth could claint as its due. 

ir 


“ Had 1 no eyes but ears, my cans would, love 
That inward beauty and invisible; 

(Jr were I deaf, thy outward pai'ts would move 
Each part in me tliat were but sensible: 

Though neither eyes nor cars, to hear nor see 
Yet should 1 he in love by touching thc'c. 

“ Say, that the sense of feeling were bereft me. 
And that i eouhl not see. nor hear, nor b.>ueh, 440 
And nothing hut the very smell were left me. 

Yet would my love to thee he still as much; 

[Arr from the .still’tory of thy face excelling 
Comes hreatli perfum’d, that bree<leth love by 
smelling. 

“'But, 0, what banquet wen thou to the taste. 
Being nurse and feeder of the other four ! 

Would fliey not wish the feast might ever last. 
And bid Suspicion double-lock the door. 

Lest Jealousy, that sotu* unwelcome guest, i4J 
Should, by his stealing in^, disturb the feast?” 

(luce more the ruby-erdour’d portal o|M?n’«d, 

Wliieli to his speech <lid honey passage yield : 

Like a red morn' that ever yet hetikeuM 
Wreck to the seaman, tempest tti the tieUL 
J^orrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds, » 
Gusts ami foul flaws- to henlmen ami to herds. 

This ill presage advisedly she iiuirketh: 

Even as tlie Avind is huslfd belbre it raiuoth. 

Or as the wolf doth grin before he harketb, 

Or as the berry breaks before it staincth, 4r,o 
Or like the deadly bnllet of a gun, . 

His meaning struck her ere his words begun. 

And at his look she flatly ftxllcfh down, 

For looks kill love, and love by looks revivefli: 
xV smile recures the Avounding of ;i froAvn ; 

But blessed bankrupt, that by loA’e so thri veth ! 
The silly boy, believing she is dead. 

Claps her pale cheek, till clapping makes it red 

And all-amaz’d brake off his late intent, 

For sharply he did think to re])rehend her. iro 
Which cimnhig Ioa’o did Avittiiy prevent: 

Fair fall the Avit that can so Avell <lefend licrl 
For on the grass she lies as she Averc slain. 

Till his breath breatheth life in her again. 

He wrings her no.se, he strikes her on the cheeks, 
He bend.s her fingers, liokls lier pulses hard, 


iiri.cJaiiliiiiiCs;, ■* 


a Fiaivs, gusts of Aviud. 
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He chafes her lips; a thousand ways he seeks 
To mend the hurt tlud his unkindness niarr’d: 

He kisses her; and she, by her good will, 

Will never rise, so he will kiss her still. 4S0 

The night of sorrow now is turn'd to day: 

Her two blue wiiulows faintly she iip-hcaveth, 
lake the fair sun, when in his fresh array 
He cheers the morn, and all the earth relievejth: 
And as the bright sun glorifies the sky, 
is her htee illumin’d with her eve; 

Whose beams upon his hairless taee are fix’d, 

As if from thence they borrow’d all their shine. 
Were never four such lamps together mix’d. 

Had not his clouded with his brow's repine; 490 
But. hers, whicli through the crystal tears gave 
light, 

Slione like the moon in water seen h.y night. 

•‘H, where am 1 ?" (pxoth she; “in earth or heaven, 
Ur in th.e ocean drench’d, or in the fire? 

What hour is this? or morn or weary even? 

Do I delight to die. or life desire? 

But now I liv’d, and life was death's annoy; 
,But now I died, and death was lively joy. 

“ y, thou didst kill me; — kill me once again: 
Thy eyes’ shrewd tutor, that hard heart of thine, 
Hatli taught them scornful tricks, and siichdisdain, 
That they have murder’d this poor heart of mine; 
And these mine eyes, true leaders to their queen, 
But for thy piteous lips no more had seen. 

“ Long may they kiss each other, for this cure! 

0, never let their crimson liveries wear I ^ 506 

Atul as they last, their verdure still endure, 

To drive infection from the dangerous year! 

That tlie star-gazers, having writ on death, 

May say, the plague is banish’d by thy breath. 

“Bure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips imprinted, 
What bargains may I make, still to be sealing? 
To sell myself 1 can be well contented, 

Bo thou wilt buy, and pay, and use good dealing; 
Which purchase if tlion make, for fear of slips- 
Bet thy seal -manual on my wax-red Ups. 

“A thousand kisses buys my heart from me; 

And pay them at thy leisure, one by one. 


1 irear- wear out. 

‘•2 Siips, used quibblingly in reference to the pieces of 
counterfeit money called 


! What is ten hundred touches unto thee? 

1 Are they not quickly told and quickly gone? • 520 
I Say, for non-payment that the debt should double, 

; Is twenty hundred kisses such a ti'ouhle?'’ 
r . . ■ “ . . 

I “Fair queen,” quoth he, “if any love you owe me, 
i Measure my strangeness with my unripe years: 
Before I know myself, .seek not to know me; 

No fisher but the niigrown fry forbears: 

The mellow plum doth fall, the green sticks fast, 
Or being early pluck’d is sour to taste. 

I “Look, the Avorld’s comforter, with weary gait, ' 
His day’s hot task hath ended in the west; 530 
i The owl, night’s herald, shrieks, ’tis very late; 

: The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest; 
j And coa^ black cl oiuis that shado w heaven's 1 igh t 
j Do summon us to part, and bid good night. 

I “'Now let me say Hlood night,’ and so say you; 

I If you will say so, you* shall have a kiss.” 

“Good night, ’’quoth she; and, ere he says “Adieu,” 
The honey fee of parting tender’d is: 53 $ 

Her arms do lend his neck a sweet embrace; 
Incorporate then they seem; face grows to face: 

Till, breathless, he disjoin'd, and backward drew 
I The heavenly moisture, that sw'eet cox'al mouth, 
i Whose loreeious taste her thirsty lips well knew, 

I AVliereon they surfeit, yet complain on drouth: 
j H e with her plenty press’d, she faint with dearth, 

I Their lips together glu’d, fall to the earth. 

I Now quick desire hath caught the yielding prey, 
i And glutton-Iike she feeds, yet never filletli; 

Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey. 

Paying what ransom the insiiltev willeth; 550 
Whose vulture'^ thought doth pitch the price so 
high, 

That she will draw his lips’ ricli treasure dry^: 

i And having felt the sweetness of the spoil, 
j With blindfold fury she begins t5 forage; 
j Her face doth reek and smoko, her blood dot!) boil, 
And careless lust .stirs up a desperate courage; 
Planting oblivion, l)eating reason hack. 
Forgetting shame's pure blush and honour’s 
Wrack. ' „ ■ ' ■ 

Plot, fixint, and weary with her harxl emhraeixig, 
Like a wild bird being tam’d with too much hand- 
ling, 5(19 


s Vulture, used as an adjective. 
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Or as the flcet4bot roe that b tir'd with cluisiiig, 
Or like the froward iufa.ut stillM with daiulliiig, 
He now obeys, and now no more rcwsistctli, 
While she takes all she eau, not all she listeth. 

What wax so fro/.eii but dissolves with tempering, 
And yields at hist to every light impression? 
Things ottl.of liopoare compass’d oft with venturing, 
Chiefly in love, whose leave exceeds commission: 
Affection faints not like a pale-tac/d eoward, 

Blit then woos liest when most his choice is fro- 
ward. 

When he did frown, 0, had slie tlien gave over, 
Such nectar from his lips she had not snek'd. 

Foul words and frowns must not repel a lover; 
AVhat though the rose have prickles, yct’t is pluekhi: 
Were beauty under twenty locks kept fast, 

Yet love breaks through; and picks them all at 
■ last ■ ' ' 

For pity now she can no more detain him; 

The poor fool prays her that he may depart: 

She is resolv’d no longer to restrain him; 

Bids him farewell, and look well to her heart, oso 
The which, )>y Cupid's bow she doth protest, 
lie carries thence incaged in his breast. 

*tSweet boy,” she says, this night I il waste in 
sorrow, 

For my sick heart commands mine eyes to ivattii.. 
Tell me, l^ove’s master, sliall we meet to-morrow? 

' Say, .shall we? shall ivc? wilt thou make the 
match?” 

He tells her, no; to-morrow he intends 
To hunt tlic boar with certain of his friends. 

“ The boar I” quoth she; whereat, a sudden pale, 

. Like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose, 
IJsuiqis her cheek; she trembles at his tale, 591 
And on his neck her yoking arms she throivs: , 
Bhe sinketh down, still hanging by his neck, 
He on her belly falls, she on her hack. 

Now^ is she in the very lists of love, 

Her champion mounted for the hot encounter: 

All is imaginary she doth prove, 

He will not manage her, although he mount her; 
That worse tlian Tantalus’ is her annoy, , 

To clip Elysium, and to lack her joy. 600 

. Even as poor birds, deceiv’d with painted grapes, 

' Bo surfeit by the eye and pine the maw, 


Even so she languislieth in her mishaps 
A.S those poor birds that helpless berries saw, 

Tlie warm effects which she in him linds missing 
Blie seeks to kindle with conUmuil kissing. 

; Bat all in vain; good queen, it will not be: 

I She hath assay’d as much us may be prov'd; 

I Her pleading hath deserv'd a greater fee; ouu 
i She’s Love, she lovc.s, and vet she is not lov'd. 

! “Fie, fie,” lie says, “you crush me; let me go; 
I You have no reason to withliold me so.” 

“ Tlioii Inuist been gone, ” quoth .she, “sweet boy, 
ere tills. 

But that thou told’st me thou wouldst hunt the boar. 

; O, be advis’d! thou kiiow'st not wluit it is 
, With javelin's point a churlish swine to gore, 
i Whose tushes^ never-sheath'd he wlietteth still, 

Like to a mortal butcher bent to kill. 

I : 

[ “ On his bow-back he hath ;i battle set 
I Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes; (;2o 
i His eyes, like glow-worms, shine when he doth fret; 
j His. snout digs sepulchres where’er ho goes; 

! Being movM, he strikes wluite'er is in his way, 
i And whom he strikes liis cruel tushes slay. 

I “ H.is brawny sides, with hairy bristles arm’d, 

! Are better proof than thy spear’s point can enter: 
I His short thick neck cannot be easily harm’ife 
i Being ireful, on the lion he will venture: oes 

i The thorny brambles and embracing hu.shoi^,, 

I As fearful of him, part ; through whom he rushes. 

! “ Alas, he naught e.steems that face of thine. 

To which Love’s eyes pay tributary gazes; 

Kor thy soft hands, sweet lips, and crystal eyne. 
Whose full perfection all the world amaze.s; 

.But having thee at vantage, — wondrous dread ! — 
■ .Would root these beauties as he roots the mead. 

“0, let him keep Ids loathsome cahhi still; 
Beauty hath naught to do with sucdi foul heiids: 
Come not within his danger by thy will ; oao 
They that thrive well take counsel of their friends. 
When thou didst name the boar, not to dissemble, 

' I fear’d thy fortune, and my joints did tremble. 

“Didst thou not mark my face? was it not white? 
Saw’st thou not signs of fear lurk in mine eye? 
Grew I not faint? and fell I not downright? 

, Within fny bosom, whereon thou dost lie, 

• 1 Ti/sAejs, tusks. 
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My boding lieart pants, beats, and takes no rest, 
].^iit, likean eiirthqnake, shakes thee on inv breast. 

where Love reigns, di.stiirbiug Jealousy. 
Doth call himself .Aifoction’s sentinel; 630 

Gives false alarms, snggesteth iiintiny,. 

And in a peaceful hour doth cry ‘ Kill, kill ! ’ 

. Distempering gentle Love in his desire, 

As air and water do abate the fire. 

*^This s«,)ur informer, this bate-breeding .spy, 

This canker^ that eats up liove’s tender spring, 
This carry- tale, di.ssentioiis Jealousy, 

That .sometime true news, sometime false doth 
bring, 658 

Knoek.s at my heart, and whispers in mine ear, 
That if 1 love thee, I thy death should fear: 

And more than so, pre.senteth to mine eye 
The picture of an angry-ehafing boar, 

Under whose .sharp fang.s on liis back doth lie 
An image like thyself, all .stain’d with gore; 
Whose blood upon the fresli flowens being .slied 
Doth make them droop with grief and hang the 
head. 

“What should I do, seeing thee so indeed. 

That tremble at th’ imagination? 

The thought of it doth make my faint heart bleed, 
And fear doth teach it divination: 670 

I prophesy thy death, my living .sorrow, 
if thou encounter with the hoar to-morrow. 

“ But if thou needs wilt hunt, ])e rul'd by me; 
llncouple at the timorons Hying liare, 

Or at the fox which lives by sul)tlety, 

Or at the roe which no encounter dare: 

Pursue these fearful creatures o’er tlie downs, 
And on iJiy well-breath’d horse keep with thy 
hounds. 678 

“ And wlien thou liast on foot the purblind hare,. 
Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his troiihlo.s, 
How he outruns the wind, and with what care 
He crank.S“ and crosses with a thousand doubles: 
The many musets'^ through the which he goes 
Are like a labyrinth io amaze his foes. 

“Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep. 

To make the cimning hounds mistake their smell, 

^ Canker, cankerworm. 

2 Cranks, winds in and out. 

3 Musets, the doublings-back of a hare. 


And sometime where earth-delving conies keep 
To stop the loud punsners in their yell; 

And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer : 
Danger deviseth shifts; Avit Avaits on fear: 600 

“For there his smell Avith others being mingled, 
The hot scent-snuffing hounds are driven to doubt, 
Ceasing their clamorous cry till they luwe singled 
With much ado the cold fault cleanly out; 

Then do they spend their mouths: Echo replies, 
As if another chase were in the skies. 

“By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 

Stands on his hinder legs with li.sterii.ng’ ear, 

To hearken if his foes punsue him still: 

Anon their loud alarum.s he doth hear; 700 

xVnd noAv his grief may be compared AA-ell 
To one sore sick that hears the passing-bell. 

“Then .slialt thou see the dew-bedabbled Avretch 
Turn, and return, indenting Avith the Avay; 

Each envious brier his Aveary legs doth scratch, 
Each shadoAV makes him stop, each murmur stay ; 
For misery i.s trodden on hy many, 

And being lo\s' never' reliev’d by any. 

“Lie quietly, and hear a little more; 

Nay, do not struggle, for thou shalt not rise: 710 
To make thee hate the hunting of the boar 
Unlike myself thou heaiLst me moralize, 

Applying thi.s to that, and .so to so; 

For love can comment upon CA’cry woe. 

‘ ‘ Where did. I leave?’ ’ “No matter Avhere, ” q noth he ; 
“'Leave me, and then the stoiy aptly ends: 

Tlie night is spent. ” ^ ‘Why, Avhat of that?” quoth .she. 
“ I am,” quoth he, “expected of ihy friends; 
And.noAV ’tis dark, and going 1 shall fall.” 

“In night,” quoth she, “desire .sees he.st of all. 

“ But if thou fall, O, then imagine this, 72i 
The earth, In love Avit.h thee, tiiy footing trips, 
xVnd all is but to rob thee of a kiss. 

Rich prey.s make true men thieves;, so do thy lips 
Make modest Dian cloudy and forlorn, 

Lest she should steal a kiss, and die forsworn. 

“Noav of this dark night I perceive tlie reason: 
Cynthia for shame obscures , her .silver shine, 

Till forging Nature be condemri’<l of treason, 

For stealing moulds from heuA'eii that Avere divine; 
Wherein she fram’d thee, in high heaA^en’s despite, 
To shame the sun by day, and her hy night. 
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‘‘And tkercforc luitli slio brib'd tlic i)estinies 
To cross tlie curious workmansliip of Nature, 

1^0 mingle beauty with infirmitios, 

And pure perfection with impure defeatured 
Making it sulpeet to the tyranny 
(.)f mad miscluinces and nnich misery ; 

‘‘ As burning’ fevers, agues pale and faint, 
Life-poisoning pestilence, ami frenzies wood, 740 
The marrow-eating sickness, whose attaint 
.Disorder breeds by heating of the blood: 

Surfeits, imposthiunos, grief, and damn’d despair, 
Swear Nature's death for framing thee so fair. 

•‘And not the least of all these maladies 
Hut in one minute’s fight brings beauty under: 
Both favour, savour, hue, and qualities, 

Whereat th’ impartial gazer late did wonder, 

Are on the siidden wasted, thaw’d, and done, 

As mountain snow melts witli tlie midday sim. 

‘‘Therefore, despite of fruitless chastity, lai 
jx.)ve- lacking vestals, and self-loving nuns, 

That on the earth would breed a scarcity 
And barren dearth of daughters and of sons, 

Be prodigal: the lamp that burns by night 
Dries up his oil to lend the world his light. 

‘‘ What is thy body but a swallotviug grave, 
Seeming to bury tliat posterity 
Which by the rights of time thou needs must have, 
If thou destroy tliem not in dark obscurity? 760 
If so, the world will hold thee in disdain, 

Sith in thy pride so fur a liope is slain. 

“ So in thyself thyself art made away; 

A miscd'iief worse tlian civil home-bred strife, 

Or theirs whose desperate hands themselves do slay, 
Or butcher-sire that reaves his son of life. 

Foul -cankering rust the hidden treasure frets, 
But gold that ’s put to use more gold begets.” 

“Nay, then,” quoth Aden, “you will fall again 
Into your idle over-handled theme: 770 

The kiss I gave you is bestow’d in vain, 

And all in vaiu you strive against the stream; 

, For, by tliis black-fac'd night, desire’s foul nurse, 
Yoxir treatise makes mo like you worse and worse. 

“If love have lent you twenty thousand tongues, 
a\nd every tongue more moving than your own, 


1 Dejmture, clisfigureiueiit, 
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Beuntching like the waiiu.m mermaid ’.s songs, 

Yet from mine ear the tempting tune is blown; 
For know, my heart stands armed in mine ear, 
And will not lot a false sound enter there; 

“ Lest the deceiving harmony should run 
Into the quiet closure of iny breast ; 

And. then my little heart \vere quite undone, 
in his bedchamber to be barr’d of rest.. 

No, lady, no: my heart longs not to groan, 

But .soundly sleeps, wljile now it sleeps alone. 

“ What have you urg'd that 1 canmd, reprove? 
The patii is smooth that leadeth on to danger: 

1 hate not love, but your <levice in love, 7S9 

That lends embracements tinto every stranger. 
You do it for increase: V strange excuse, 

When reason is tlie bawd to lust’s abuse ! 

“Call it not love, for Love to lieaven is fled, 

Since sweating Lust on earth usurp'd hi.s name; 
Diider whose simple semblance he hath fed 
Tpou fresh lieauty, blotting it witii blame; 

Wliich the hot tyrant stains and soon bereave.^ 
As catertu liars do the tender leaves. 

“Love comforteth like sunshine after rain, 

But Lust’s cftect is tempest, after sun ; S03 

,Love’.s gentle spring doth always fresh remain, 
Litst's winter comes ere summer half l>e druic; 
Love surfeits not, latst like a gi niton dies ; 
Love is all truth, Lust full of forged lies. 

“More I could tell, but more T dare not say; 

The text is old, the orator too green. 

Therefore, in sadness, now 1 will away; 

IMy face is full of shame, my heart of teen: 

^line ears, that to your wanton talk attended, 
Do bum themselves for having so odended. ” SIJ 

With this, he breaketh from the sweet embrace 
Of those lair arms which hound him to her breast, 
And homeward through Ihe dark laund runs apace; 
Leaves Love upon her back deeply distress’<l. 

' Look, how a bright star shootelh from tlie sky. 
So glides he in the night from Vejius' eye; 

Which after him she darts, as one on shore 
Gazing upon a Iatc-eml>arkcd friend. 

Till the wild waves will have liim seen no more, 
Whose ridges with the metding clouds contend: 

So did the merciless and pitchy night 821 
' Fold-in the object that did feed her sight. 
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Whereat amaz’d, as one that unaware 
Hath dropp’d a precious jewel in the flood, 

(Jr stonish’d as niglit-wanderers often are, 

Their light blown out in some mistrustful wood; 
Even so eonfounded in the dark she lay, 
Having lost the fair discovery of her way. 

And/now she beats her heart, whereat it groans, 
That all the neighbour caves, as seeming troubled, 
Miike verbal repetition .of her moans ; 831 

Passion on passion deeply is redoubled: 

‘‘'Ay me!” slie cries, and twenty times, ‘'Woe, 
woe!” 

And twenty echoes twenty times cry so. 

She, marking them, begins a wailing note, 

And sings extemp’rally a woful ditty; 

How love makes young men thrall, and old men dote 
How love is wise in folly, foolish-witty; 

Her heavy anthem still concludes in w’oe, 

And still the choir of echoes answer so. S40 

Her song was tedious, and outwore the night, 

For lovers hours are long, thf)ugh seeming short: 
If pleas’d themselves, others, they think, delight 
In sucli-Iike circumstance, ^ with such-like sport: 
Their copious stories, oftentimes begun, 

End without audience, and are never done. 

For who liath slie to spend the night withal. 

But idle sounds resembling parasites ; 

Like shrill-tongu’d tapsters answering every call, 
Soothing the humour of fantastic wits? S50 

vSIiG says ■ ‘ ’T is so:” they answer all, “ ’T is so;” 
And would say after her, if she said ‘‘No.” 

Lo, hero the gentle lark, weary of rest, 

From his moist c;j,l)inet mounts Tip on hi.gh. 

And w^akes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty; 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 

Tlie cedar-fops and hills seem burnish’d gold. 

Afonus salutes him with this fair goo<l-inorrow: 

“0 thou clear god, and patron of all light, stJO 
From wdiom each lampand sliiningstardothborrow 
The beauteous inHuence that makes him bright, 
There lives a son, that suck’d an earthly mother, 
May lend thee light, as thou dost lend to other,” 

This said, she hasteth to a myrtle grove, 

^Musing the morning is so much o’erworn, 

’ Circumstance -eMmmte details. 


And yet she hears no tidings of her love; 

She hearkens for his hounds and for his horn: 
Anon she hears them eliant it lustily. 

And all in haste she coastetli to- tlie cry. STO 

And as she runs, the bushes in the way 
Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her face, 
Some twine about her thigh to make her- stay: 

She wildly breaketh from their strict embrace, 
Like a milch doe, whose swelling dugs do ache, 
Hasting to feed her fawn hid in some brake. 

By this, she hears the lioniids are at a bay: 
AVhereat she starts, like one that spies an adder 
AVreatli’d up in fatal folds just in his way, 87U 
The fear whereof doth make liini shake and shudder; 
Even so the timorous yelping of the hounds 
Appals her senses and her spirit confounds. 

For now she knows it is no gentle chase, 

But the blunt boar, rougii bear, or lion proud, 
Because the cry remainctli in one place, 

Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud: 

Pindiug their enemy to ])e so curst, 

I They all strain courtesy who shall cope him first. 

This dismal cry rings sadly in her ear, sgp 

Through which it enters to surprise her heart ; 
Who, overcome by doubt and bloodless fear, 

With cold-pale weakness numbs each feeling part; 
Like soldiers, Avlien their captain once doth yield, 
They basely fly, and dare not stay the field. 

I Thus stands she in a trembling ecstasy; 

! Till, cheering up her senses all dismay’d, 

I Slie tells them ’t is a causeless fantasy, 
i And childish error, that- they are afraid ; 

Bids them leave quaking, bids them fear no 
more: — 899 

And with that word .she spied the hunted hoar; 

AVhose frothy mouth, bopainted all with red. 

Like milk ami blood being mingled both together, 
A second fear througii all her sinews spread, 
Which madly hurries her she knows not whither: 
This way she runs, and now she will no further, 
But back retires to rate the boar for murther. 

A thousand spleens bear licr a thousand ways ; 

She treads the path that she iintreads again ; 

Her more than haste is mated with delays, 

Like the proceedings of a drunken brain, 010 


2 Coantetk to^apiJi’oacIies. « Coj/e, ejicountwr. 
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Full of reispeeti^, vet muiglit at all respeetiug;^ 
111 hand wit hall ih'nigs, naught at all efteetiiigv 

Here keinicIlM in a }>rake slie hmls a hound. 

Aiicl asks the weary ciiitilf for his niaster; 

Ami there another licking of his wound, 

'Hainst venom ’d sores the only sovereign plaster; 
And here she meets another sadly scowling, 

To whom she speaks, amlhe replies witli liowUng. 

A'Fhcn he hath ceas'd Ids l!l-resoniiding noise, Oio 
Another tlap-mouth’d nifiurner, black and grim, 
Against the welkin volleys out his voice; 

Another and another answer him, 

Clapping their proud tail^ to the grouiid below, 
Shaking' their scrutchM ears, bleeding* as they go. 

JjOok how the world's poor people are amaz’d 
At apparitions, signs, and prodigies. 

Whereon with fearful eyes they long* have gaz’d, 
Infusing them with dreadful prophecies; 

So she at these sad signs draws up her breath. 
And, sighing it again, exclaims on Death. 

^‘llarcl-favour’d tyrant, ugly, meagre, loan, 
ilatefnl divorce of love, ’ ’ — thus chides she Death, — 
‘HIrim-gri lining ghost, earth's worm, what, dost 
thou mean 

To stifle beauty and to sreal his breatli. 

Who when he liv’d, his breath and beauty set 
Gloss on the rose, smell to the violet? 

‘‘ if he be dead, — D no, it cannot be, 

Seeing his beauty, thou shouldst strike at it: — 

0 yes, it may; thou liast no eyes to see, 

But liatefully at random dost thou hit. 040 

Thy mark is feehlc age; hut thy false dart 
Afislakes that aim, anti cleaves an infant’s heart. 

Hacist thou })ut bid beware, then he had spoke, 
And, hearing him, thy power had lost his power. 
The Destinies will curse thee for this stroke; 

They bid thee crop a weed, thou pluck’st a floM-'cr: 
Love’s golden arrow at him should have tied, 
And not Death’s ebon- dart, to strike him dead. 

*H)ost thou drink tears, that thou provok^st such 
weeping? 

, Wliat may a heavy groan advantage thee? 9r»o 
Wliy kist thou cast into eternal .sleeping 
Those eyes that taught all other eyes to see? 

1 Jfeb'peetCng^ seeing, 2 i.A black 
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[ Xow Nature cares not for thy mortal vigour, 

; Since her best work \> min’d with ih\ nm>nr,’’ 

; Here overcome, as one full of de>pair, 

1 She vail’d her eyelids, who. like sluices, .stopp’d 
I The crystal tide ihat from jjcr two cheeks lair 
i In the sweet ciuinnel of her bosom dropp'd; offS 
I But through the tlood-gates breaks the silver rai n. 

1 And with his strong eourse opens theiii again, 

I 

I U, how iier eye.s and tears did lend and borrow 1 
I Her eye.s seen in the tears, tears in her eye; 

I Both crystals, wltere tliey view'tl eaeh otiier's sor- 
r row, — -c 

I Sorrow that friendly sighs sought still to dry: 

But like a stormy day, now wimi, now rain. 
Sighs dry her clieeks, tears make them wet agai 0 . 

\hiriable passions tlirong her constant woe. 

As striving who should best become her grief; 

All eutertain’il, each passion hihours so. 

That every present .sorrow .seemetb chief, 970 
But none is host: then. join they all together, 
liike many clouds consulting for fold weather. 

By this, far off' she hears Mmie InmtMmuj hollo; 

A nur.se'.s song ne’er pleas’d her luiho so well: 

The dire imagination .site did follow 
The sound of hope doth lahour to expel; 

For now reviving .joy bids her rejoice,' 

And flatters her il. is Adonis’ voh‘e. 

Whereat her fears began to ttirn their tide, 

Being prison'd in her e,ve like pearls in g!as.s; oso 
Yet sometimes falls an orient drop beside. 

Which her cheek melts, as scorning* it should pass, 
To wash the foul face of the sluttish gronml, 
Who is hut drunken when she seemeth drown’d. 

0 hard -believing love, bow* .strange it secm.s 
Not to believe, and yet too credulous! 

Thy weal and woe are both of them extremes; 
Despair and hope make thee ridiculous: o.ss 

The one doth flatter thee in thoughts unlikely, 
In likely thoughts the other kills thee Cjuickly. 

Now she unweaves the web that .she hath wrought; 
Adonis lives, and Death is not to blame; 

It was not slie that call’d him all to nought: 

Now she adds honours to hi.s hateful name; 

She clepes'^ h im king of gravc.s, and grave forkings, 
Imperious sdpreme of all mortal filings. 

Clepes, calls. 
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“* No, she, ••'sweet Death, I. dkl but jest; 

Vot pardon me I felt a kind of fear 
^Vhenas I met the boar, that bloody beast 
Wliieh knows no pity, but is still severe: , lOOO 
Tljcn, .i»‘entle shadow,— trutli I must confess, — 

I rail’d on time, fearing my love’s decease. 

‘•' 'T is not my fault; the boar pr<n-ok’<l iviy tongue; 
De wreak'd on him, invisible eominamler; 

'‘T is he, foul creature, that hath done thee wrong; 

1 did but act, he ’s author of thy vslander; 

Drief hath two tongues; and never woman yet 
(,’ould rule them both without ten women’s wit. ” 

Thus hoping that Adonis is alive. 

Her rash suspect ^ site doth extenuate; toio i 

And that his ))eauty may the better thrive, 

With Death she humbly doth insinuate; 

Tells him of trophies, statues, tombs, and stories, 
His victories, bis trium^dis, and his glories. 

Jove,” quoth she, •' how much a fool was f 
To ))e of siicli a weak and silly mind 
To wall his death who lives, and must not die 
Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind ! lOiS 

For he being dead, with him is beauty slain, 

And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again. 


Who bids them still consort with ugly night, 

And never wound the heart with looks again; 
Who, like a king* perplexed in his throne, 

By their suggestion gives a deadly groaii, 

Whereat each tributary subject quakes; 

As when the wind, imprison’d in the ground, 
Struggling for passage, eartli’s foundation shakes, 
Which with cold terrordoth men’s minds confound. 
This mutiny eacli part doth so surprise, 

That from their dark beds once more leap her 
eyes; ■ ' iO;.o 

And, being open’d, threw unwilling light 
Upon the wide wound that the boar had trench’d 
In his soft flank; whose wonted lily white 
With purple tears, that his wound wept, was 
drench’d: 

No flower was nigh, no grass, herb, leaf, or weed, 
Ihit stoic his blood, and seem’d with him to bleed. 

This solemn sympathy poor Teniis noteth; 

( >ver one shoulder doth she hang her head: 
Dumbly she passions, franticly she doteth ; 

She thinks he could not die, he is not dead: lOoo 
Her voice is stopp’d, her joints forget to bow; 
Her eyes are mad that they have wept till now. 


**Fie, lie, fond love, thou art so full of fear 
As one with treasure laden hemm’d with thieves; 
Tritlcs, unwitnessed with eye or ear. 

Thy coward heart with false bethinking grieves.” 
Even at this word she liears a merry horn, 
Whereat she leaps that was but late forlorn. 

As falcon to the lure, away she flies; 

The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light; 

And in her haste uulbrtuiiately spies 
The foul hoar’s conquest on her fair delight; 1030 ! 
Which seen, her eyes, as murder’d with the view, | 
lake stars asliam’d of day, themselves withdrew; 1 


! Upon his hurt she looks so steadfastly, 

1 Thathersight dazzlingmakes thewound seem three ; 

I And then she reprehends her mangling eye, 

I That makes more gaslies tvhere no breacli should be : 
Hisface seems twain, each several liml) is doubled ; 
For oft the eye mistakes, the brain being troubled. 

My tongue cannot express my grief for one. 
And yet,” quoth she, “]>eho]d two Adons dead ! 
Aty sighs are blown aw'ay, my salt tears gone, 
Mine eyes are turn’d to fire, ray heart to lead; 
Heavy heart’s lead, melt at mine eyes’ rod fire! 
So shall I die by drops of hot desire. 1074 


Or as the snail, whose tender horns being hit, 
Shrinks backward in bis shelly cave with pain, 
And there, all smother’d up in shade, doth sit. 
Long after fearing to creep forth again; 
at his bloody view her eyes are fled 
Into the deep-dark cabins of her head: 

Where they resign their office and their light 
To the disposing of her tj*oubled brain; 1040 


1 Suspect, suspicion. 


i ‘‘Alas, poor world, what treasure hast thou lost! 

I What tace remains alive that ’s worth the viewing? 

I Whose tongue is music now? what canst thou hoa.st 
I Of things long since, or any thing ensuing? 

Theflowersare sweet, theircoloursfresh and trim; 
But true-sweet beauty liv’d ami died with hitu. 

‘‘Bonnet nor veil heneeforth no creature wear! 
Nor sun nor wind will ever strive to kiss you: 
Having no fair to lose, you need not fear; loss 
The sun doth scorn you, and the wind doth hiss you: 



vm us AND 

But wlic‘n Adonis liv'd, Mm and sharp air 


Lurk’d like two thieves, to rob Ijini of his hiir: 

'AVnd therefore would lie put his bonnet on, 

1 nder whose liriin the g;aiidy sun would peep; 
The wind would i)low it off, and, being- gone. 

Play with his locks; then would Adonis weep; 
And straig'ht, in pity of his render years, lora 
They both would strive who ffrst should dry his 
tears. 

“To see his foee the lion walk’d along 
Behind some hedge, beeausc ho would not fear him; 
To recreate himself wlieii he hath sung. 

The tiger would be tamo, and gently hear Idm; 

H he had spoke, the wolf would leave his prey. 
And never fright the silly laml> that day. 

he beheld his shadow in the hrook, 

The fishes spi-ead on it their golden gills; iioo 
When lie was by, the birds sucli pleasure took. 
That some would sing, some other in their bills 
Would bring liim mulberries and ripe-red cher- 
. ries ; ■ 

He fed them with his sight, they him wiili 
berries. 

" But this foul, grim, and urchin-snouted^ boar, 
Whose downward eye still looketh for a grave, 

Ne er saw the beauteous livery that ho wore; 

M itness the entertainment that he gave: 

If he did see his face, why then I know noo 
He thought to kiss lum, and hath kill'd him so. 

Tis true, tis true; thus was Adonis shun: 

He ran upon the boar with his sharp spear, 

Who did not whet his teet.h at him again, 

But by a kiss thought to persuade him there; 

And nuzzling in his hank, the loving swine 
Sheath’d, unaware, the tusk in his soft groin. 

Had t been tooth’d like him, I must confess, 

With kissing him I should liave kill’d him first; 
But he is dead, and never did he bless 1119 

)outli wd,th bis,— -the more am 1 accurst.” 

With this, she falleth in the place she stood, 

And stains her face with his congealed blood. 

Bhe looks upon his lips, and they arc pale; 

She takes him by the hand, and that is cold; 

She whispers in his ears a heavy tale, 

As if tliey heard the woful words she told ; 

1 Urchin-Himited; properly an ureliln was a hedaehoir 
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She lift.< the cod’cr-lids that clofC his cye.M 
Where, lo, two lamps, burnt niu. m darkne» lies ; 

Two glasses, wiiere ficrself lu-rsclf ladicid ii 2 ::i 
A thousand times, and now no inort* relleot ; 

Tiicir virtue lost, wherein rlnw late exceird. 

And every beauty robb'd of his eflecl : 

, ^ “'Womierof time, 'Apioth she, “this is my <pite. 

! That, thou heingdead, thetlaysbouldyet l^e Haht. 

, “Since thou art dead. io. here I propiiesy> 

Sorrow on love hereatter shall attend: 

: It shall be waited on with jealousy, 

■ Find sweet beginning, bur unsavoury end; 

; A'e’er settled equal ly, but liigb or low; 

I lhat all love s pleasure shall not maieh his woe. 

j “It .shall he fiekie, false, and full of fraud; 

; Bud and be blasted iji a breathing-while; 
j ihe bottom ])oison, and the top o'erstraw’d 
! With sweets that shall the tntest dght beguile: 
j Tlie strongest body shall it make nntst weak. 

' Strike 1 he wise <lumb. ami teach the fool tospeak. 

“It shall he s])uriiig and trM) full of riot, 

; Teaching <lecrepit age to tread the measures;- 
I The staring ruffian shall it. keep in quiet, n4i> 

I 1 luck down the rich, eitrieh the poor wi th treasures; 

I H shall 1)0 raging-mad and silly-mild, 

.Wake tlie young old, the old become a chil<l. 

It shall suspect where is no caust^ of fctir; 

It shall not fear where it should most mist rust; 

It sliall be merciful and too severe. 

And most deceiving when it seems most just ; 
l‘erversc it sluill be where it show's most toward. 
Put fear to valour, eourage to the coward. 

It shall be cause of war and dire events, 

And set dissension Twixt the son ami sire; iico 
Subject and servile to all discontents, 

As dry combustions matter is to ffre: 

Sith in his prime Death doth, my love destroy. 
They that love best their loves sliall not enjoy. ” 

By this, the boy that by her side lay kill’d 
Was melted like a vapour from her 'sigjit ; 

And in his blood, that on the grouml lay spill'd, 

A purple ffowor sprung u}>, chequer’d with white, 
Resembling well his pale cheeks, ami the blood 
Which in round droj.s upon tlieir whiteness 
stood. , , 

: , ‘ -W ‘'warn-, (lances. 




YENUB 'AJSiD ADONIS. 

^‘Here ^vas thy lather’s bed, here in my breaiSt; 
Thou art the next ot* blood, and ’t is thy right: 

Lo, ill this liollmr cradle take thy rest, 

My throbbing- heart shall rock tliee day and night : 
There shall not be one minute in an hour 
Wherein t will not kiss my sweet love’s flower/’ 

Thus weary of the world, away siie hies, iisi) 
And yokes her silver doves; by whose swift aid 
Their mistress, mounted, through the empty sides 
In her light chariot quickly is convey’d; 

Holding their course to Taplios, where tlieirqueeii 
jMeans to immure^ herself and not be seen. 

3 Immure, shut in. 
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She bows her head the new-sprung flower to smell, 
Comparing it to her Adonis’ breath ; 

And says within her bosom it shall dwell, 

Since he himself is reft from her by Death: 

She crops the stalk, and in the breach appears 
Green dropping sap, which she compares to tears. 

Poor flower,” quoth she, this was thy hither s 
guise, — 

Sweet issue of a more .sweet.-smelling sire, — 

■For every little grief to wet his eyes: 

To grow unto himself was his desire, liso 

And so ’tis thine; but know, it is as good 
To wither in my breast as in his blood. 



NOTES TO VENUS AND ADONIS. 


1. Vtlni ‘mireUiy may just note that the lifS. i 

transcript of Day’s delightful Parliament of Bees, which 
is preserved among the Lansdowne MSS. (No. 725), hears 
the following title: “An oUIe Manuscript eonteyiiing the 
Parliament of Bees, found In a Hollow Tree lira garden 
at Hilda, in a strandge Languadge, And now faithfully 
'i'ranslated into Easie English Verse by 
John Dny, 

Cam.'ibrig. 

OvidSvis , . . mihi flav 11 $ Apollo 

Pocula Castaiiis plena iiiini$tret aquis." 

The couplet, by the way, is from Ovid’s Amoves, bk. I. 
Elegy XV. lines 35, 30, a poem which, as Professor Baynes 
notes, had not l)een translated into English; when Mar- 
lowe’s Version first appeared is not certain, periiaps, as 
Oifford thinks, in 159S. The rendering of this particular 
Elegy (xv.) was evidently by Ben Jonson; see the Poetas- 
ter, L 1 (page 107 in Houlledge’s edition), where the poem 
has undergone some revision and alterations from its ori- j 
ginal form as published in Maiiowe's volume. Thus tlie | 
first version of the present couplet runs: 1 

Let ba.se*conceU<;!d wits admire viM things; 

Fair Phciebus lead me to the Muses’ .springs, , 

— Biillen's Marlowe, vol. iii. p. 137 ; I 

while in The Poetaster it stands, quaintly enough: 

Kneel hinds to trash; me let luiqiu Phtebus swell i 

With cups ftill flowing from tlie Mtises well. ; 

— lien Jonson, Works, p. 107 . i 

Marston is probably sneering at .Shakespeare when he i 
says in the poem to the third hook of his Satires : ' 

1 invocate no Delian dcitie. 

No sacred ofspring of Mnemosyne; 

/ />>‘ay ifi aiti Castaliiin muse. 

—Works, edn, 1856 , iii. p. sg:;, 

2. Dedication: the fu-ttf hele of my rNVENTlON. — So 
Marston describes his Pigmalion as being a “young new- 
born inventum ; ” and again in the lines To his Mistres 
writes: 

1 invocate no other saint but thee, 

To grace they/r,ir/ d/oomes 0 / fioesie. 

Thy favours, like Protncthean sacred fire. 


giarisms in The Betimie fiMni Paruas.sus, iii. 1. 105*2, lCi:*3 
(Pamassns, Three Elizahetliiin i.'omediew, Ia'd7-.ld0‘i, rd. 

Alacray, p. 58), 

5. Line 3: Bo.SK-CTiEKK'n -•! doim. — Perhap.-^ Shukespearc 
owed this heautifni epithet to Marlowe; ef. Hero and 
Leaiider, the first Sivstlad, P;]: 

Jd{!uis kciA a. SiAemn 

, — Bmlen's .Marlowe, iii «, ■■ 

Tt found favour with .Biinon; see The Anabtmy, p 51], 
Chatto& Wimlns’ Keprint, 1881, b'ompare. too, Weever’s 
22nd epigram: 

.\doiii$ with in', amber lro>-'.cs 

— Si'rakspere AlUision Bcoii.'p ':iSc; 

and Timon of AtheiiH, iv 3 bi*. 

6. Lines .5, d: Sick-thonyhimi VnuKs. Ac Tills eon pi et, 
too, is quoted in The Beturiio from Pania.''.'=^us, lit, 1 lOCHJ, 
1007: 

Cn:!. rarfloit, f.iirc lady, shi.';i,;!ic .'.!i k • i thillio mak'j 

amainc nntu rhtc, aiJti like a S'Onl'l-favcd MUorc \,ans to wa.i tl!f.!i'. 

. . ' ' — ed. Macrny, p, !;t, 

7. Lino 0: St.\i\ tu all is, eclipsing all 

nymphs; so in t’oriohiuus, i, 10. .Is:: “ sufi'eriug stadd r.™ 
heiug surpa.ssed. .See mdc oti .Sonnet sxjitii. 14. 

8. Lilies 11, 12: Sattfea find math; f/o.v*, Ac --.See again 
The Beturiie, iii. 1. 1022, lO’Jd, p 57 

9 Line 20: 2V/c TJ{F,<.'Kl>ihNT o/ ----So ASah.uio TTic 
tpuirtos all have pmvehnf 

10. Line 55 Even (i.i an e.motv fiAui.K -Uumpare li, 
Henry VI. iii. l. 24.8, 240. 

... 

To gu.'ird the chicken , 

and III. Henry M. i. 1, 2U8, 200: 

like tut 

Tire nn the flesh. 

I .So Edward HI. iii. 1.- 

I ■■ as w'hen the flies, ' 

i , To satisfy hi$ hungry gripinj: maw. 

I —'raudinit;: ed. p -,4. 


in dead sind dull conceit c.an life inspire. 

Or, like that r.are and rich elixar stone, 

Can turn to gold, leaden mvention 

— n'orks, iii pp 000. coa 

.Some critics regard Marston’s Pigmalion (1508) as a parody 
of Venus and Adonis; others, as an imitsition of Shake- 
speare’s poem. Eor myself, I must confess I cannot trace 
the supposed resemblance, Shakespeare, by the way, may 
conceivably be the fifth poet described in the sixth satire 
of the Scourge of Villanie (1598) (Works, iii. pp. 275, 276). 

3. Dedication: ami neivr a/Zer e.ah,— .S ee note on tm- 

” ' rar’d, Sonnet iii, 5. ' 

4. Lines 1, 2: Ema, as the sun, Arc. — One of Gullio’s pla- 




' 11 .Line 112; Tet mas he servile to my Coy tlif-dahi. 

Coy often had, as here, the .sense of rontemptaoas Uoni- 
pare The T’wo Gentlemen of Verona, i 1 29. :h) 

To be in lovo, wlicrc scorn is hoiighr with qro.in- : 
t>y looks with heart-soro siglis. 

So in Englaml’s Helicon: 

If void she setiin of joy, 

/)/.vg.7,0,- doth make her o’y, 

™ llidlen’s Keprinr, ]i. ./s'". 

Ootgrave gives: “ Mesprisere.sse: A coy, a .stpicariiish, or 
; scornfull dame.” 

12. Line 114: For mastkuino her.—q. 1, Q. 2, and Q. 3 
have the old form Maistruuj. 




NOTES TO VENUS AND ADONiS. 


13. Line hhVE- violets ivkereoi^ we 

lean.-] tiiid the same j-raeet'ul epithet applied to the 
violet !>y l.>ay in 'I'he Piirlianient of Bees, Character i. 

Ime'7: .. ■ ■ ' ' 

I'he Nitt'-i'CitK'ii fh-u'ts, .iud tlie damask rose. 

8o in a charming lyric in England’s Helicon: '■ 

ili’u shall I her pretty tread 

Express , , ' . , 

When she doth walk? 

Scarce ihe tloes tlie primrose head 
, J.)epresSi : ' 

Or tender stalk 
(■If /vVife-'r 

■Whereon iier foot she sets* 

— Bullen’s Reprint, p* 8S. 

14. Line 130: Bcooto within itaelj^ tfce.— Compare Son- 
net ix. 11, 12: 

But hath in the world an end, 

And kept unused, the user so destroys it. 

15. Line 140: Mine EYES are GRAY.-— See Two Oentle-r 
men of Verona, note 111; also Titus Andronicus, ii 3. 1. 

16. Line 147: Or, like a ny inpli, &c. - These lines are not 
iinsnggestive of Midsimnner ISlght’s Dream, ii* 1. S5, 86. 

17. Line 157: Is thine oim heart to thine oionfaeeaf- 
feetedf— Thin curious idea of ,selj'-love nteets us in Flet- 
cher's Faithful .Shepherdess, iv. 4; 

I.)ijari;r than thou canst /or-e’ thyxelf though all 
y Vic s*://~ioz'e were within tliee lliat did fall 
Witli that coy swain that now is made a flower. 

— Beaumont & Pletcliev, in Mermaid Series, vol ii. p. 3.S‘v, 

tlie sw'ain in tpiestion being, of cour.se, Adonis, Com- I 
pare, too, a .stniiiia in Bulleii’s Lyrics (1SS7), pp 63, 04: ! 

O let not beanty so forget her birth 1 

That it should fruitless home return to earthi i 

Love is the fruit of beauty, then love one ! j 

Not your sweet self, for such self-!ir:-e is none. j 

18. Line 101: .Xarclshl’.s so ititnxelf, Ac, —For similar j 

references cL Antony and fJleopatra, ii. 5. OC: “Hadst j 
thou Xareisnnr in thy face;” and The Faithful 8hep- ' 
herdess, 1 3: ■ . I 

Not he ! 

Tliat wept himself away in memory i 

^ ^ I 

--Beaumont A: Fletcher, Mermaid ed vol. ii p. 33S; ! 

and The Two Xoble Kinsmen, ii. 2. 110-121; j 

J-wz. What//aT£v.v- is thi.s? 1 

!ra. "T is call’d in.td.aui j 

Itjffn. Th;it was a fiir boy certain, liut fi foul 
' : ■ 'Fo love himself. ' 

— Leopold Shakspere, p. 1018. j 

19. Line 163: Torches are nuxde to LIGHT.— Compare j 

Measure for Measure, i. i* 33, 34: i 

lle.ivcn (lotli with us as we with /e;ry/i?.r do, I 

Xot /<V 5 .' them for thcmselvos. 

20. l.,ine 17i: By la w of nature thou art hound to hreed. \ 
— 8ee uote 1 on Sonnets. 

21. Line 177 : TiKKb in the niidduy heat. - Collier read 

Tv attired. ; 

22. Lino ISO: I'll SIGH celestial BREATH, — Compare 

Coriolaims, iv. 5. 120, 121 : ' j 


I ■ . . ■ nevci' niau 

! S/^r/t'd trner ioxar/i. 

\ 23. Line 201: Jrt thoK a M’OMA.n'.s st)N. -~.So Sonnet xli. 

i ■T, S: 

! what .iv,c 

j Will sourly lo.'tve her? 

j 24 . Lines 203, 204: 0, hud thy mother, Ac, — Compare 
i Sonnet xiii. 13, 14 : 

you know 

, You had a fathor ; let yoiir son say so, 

25 ., -Line 272: Upon his crest. — See '1’, roil us 

and Cressida, note 35, 

26 . Line 303: To bid ihe wind a base.— C ompare Cymbe- 
line, V. 3. 19, 20: 

l;:ids more like to run . 

The country 

So Edward II, iv. 2. 05, 60 : 

We will find comfort, money, men ,ind friends 
Ere loufi, to tj nr g/ie Jiiicr/.s/i A’ ii htse, 

: — Bullen’s Marlowe, vol, ii. p, jgi. 

See Two Gentlemen of Verona, note 22. 

27. Line 310: She pruts on odCreovi STRANGENESS. —See 
noteon •Took.yDYm^c/CSoiinetlxx.X'ix. 8. 

28. Line 319: His Tvsrr muster - Compare Sonnet cxL 

7, 8: ' ■ ■ ■ 

As iesfy sick men, when their deaths be near, 

Xo news but health from tlmir physicians know. 

7V.s77/eoniesfroin O.-F. /e.s7e-iu;a(l, i.c. tete: Ootgrave gives 
tovfu = heady. Tester is from same root; see Skeat, s.v. 

29. Line 331: An oven that hs' STOpp’n.- Compare Titiis 
Andronicus, ii. 4. 30, 37: 

Sorrow concealed, ti-i'c oti ct't'n .s'iopjkd, 

] )oth burn the heart to cinders. 

30. Line 367: Once more the ENGINE of her THOUGHTS 

Titus Andronicus, iii i. 82; 

0 , that delightful ine 0/ h€f thone:kt.<i. 

31. Line 390: Exfranohtsing his month. — Enfranchise^ 

-Frofessor Minto notes (Characteristics of Engli.sh Poets, 
p. 375), is a favourite word with Shakespeare in liis early 
plays; afterwards he uses it only in n political ami teclmical 
sense. „ , 

32. Line 453'. Bike a R.Eb .murx, Ac. - llJompare llei-o 
and Leander, third sestiad (l)y Chapman), 177, 178; 

Ajul .lifter Jt (7 /«?/</ dtny befell, 

Which ever since u rrd morn tloth foretell. 

— I.iunen'<^ .Miirlowe. iii n. .{7 

The proverb says: 

A red sky at night s a shephev<Vs delight; 

A red sky at //lortt.'wy's a shepherd's w.-irning; 

And another version says; 

If red the begins bis race. 

Be sure the ris.v,' will fall ap.ice. 

This, of course, is the reference in St Mattliew xvi. 2, 3 ; 
“MTiien it i.s evening, ye ,suy, It will lie fair weather; for 
the 53ky is red. Ami in the imo'niny, It will 1>e fuui 
iveather to day ; for the dey is red and lowering.” 

According to Thi.selton Dyer, the notion is “common 
on the Continent. Thus, at 'Milan, the proverb tvas, 
‘ If the morn he red, rain is at liamV" (Folklore of Shake- 
speare, 'p.' 62). ' . . 


K(JTES TO :TENUS AND ADt^NLS. 


33. Liiie4fJi): «//'AMAZ’!>. --So I, i, Q 3. The others 
have m a maze. 

M. Line 481: The NMMT oF yuKRfjw noiv is turn'd to 
ifafi.—Oompare .Sonnet cxx. in : 

0, ’tli.it our iiu;»ht li.'ive reuientbtir'd 

My decpt.’St hfti'sc. 

36. line 482: Her tv'o hluv wiNDuw-s faintly she vp- 
heaeeth.—i^iie note on Sininet xxiv. 11. 

36. Line oOO : sHliEwn tutor.— <l 1 and ‘2 gim shmwd, 

37. Line 506: their eriumn lircrtes WEAli. Wear- 
wear away ; so Sonnet Ixxvii. 1 : 

Thy iflaiis will bihow thee liuvv thy beauties 

33. Line 500: That the STAR- GAZKRs, tfcc. ~~ Compare 
Sonnet evii 5-fe, 

39. Line 511 : Pure Ups, street SEAT, .s.— See Troilus and 
Cres.sida, note ITO. 

40. Line 51.5: ./or /ear !.*/ SLIPS. -See Troilus and Cres- 
sida, note 132. 

41. Line 531 : The owL, NioiiT’s HERALD.— We may re- 
niemher YirgiV.s 

<f!‘ (i<v<i.sv<;« .WT'.i/f.v dt: cultuiue summo 
NetiuitiuiOii seros cxercct caiitu;.. 

— Geori^ic. ' i. 4CC, 403. 

42. Tine 538; The HONKV .?Vt. •— So “summer's //rmej/ 
breath" in Sonnet Ixv. 5: atid line 10 of this imem, 

43. lines 580-583: to her heart, &c.— Compare Sonnet 
xxii. 6, 7 : 

■ I'uy ftem f, ■, 

ll'kich iJi (iiy t^reiist doth irre. 

So Sonnets cix. atid cxx.xiii. 

44. Line 589: whereat a sudden i».\LE.--'rhat is, pale- 
ness; for sul;)stantival use of adjectives see Trtilns and 
Cressidii, note 180. 

45 . Line 602; Do surfeit hy the eye and pine the maw. 
—forpine - starve, used, however, intransitively, compare 
Sonnet Ixxv. 13. 

46. Lines 631-634: Alas, he naityht esteems, <&c. — This, 
as Professor Baynes says (Fraser’s Magazine, vol. ci. pi). 
631, 632) is extremely suggestive of Ovid, Mletamorphoses, 

. X 547-549: 

Non niovet letas, 

Nec facies, nec qiue 5’enereni movere, leones, 
Setigerosqiie sues. 

47. Line 032: Lom’s eyes pay, —So IMaloue, Q. 1 and Q. 2 
have pates; Q. 3, eyes pa yes. 

48. Line 0.56; Love's tender spring. — That is, love’s 
young shoot or blossom. Compare Ctmiedy of Errors, iii. 
13: 

Even in the aprin.q of love, tliy hn.'e^.xp-injs's rot? 

49. Lina 657 : This carry-tale, BISSENTIOCS Jealousy.^ 
I)t.smtb‘ows-seditions:soOoni)laims, iv.6. 7; IHssentkms 

'■ numbers pestering streets. ” F or carry -tale compare Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, v, 2. 46,3. 

60. Lina 673: Bat if thou needs wilt hunt, <fee, — Pro- 
bably few ]Wople know that Sir Charles Sedley — riswn 
' ieaiatw— Attempted a Venus and Adonis; or the AmoUr 
of \ eims; it is “after" Shakespeare, as Mi*. Punch would 
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say, and at a respectful distance. 'J'hi.s i.^ a .'■ample nf thu 
paraphrase perpetrated by liryden's liwilnims; 

Eurbear, rt.-j^artUfShi yonlh .it ivuq!}'. tbi; 

Nur pmsecitlK ivitii .111 . 'A .ir, 

Tijy rcHHs do's in all the D.in„'i*r sh.ii..', J 
il>r, if, alas! thy too lictMitious Mind 
■ Is still to \lgTous 5,iv«.'u« .Sports jMciiu'rl, 

At, loast, doar yinitli ! be cantiou's m ihy \\ a), 
iby, fly with cart* each fnrioa.., UtM.sl of Pri-v ; 

Ne'er arm'd with Laiiiice p»ri'\okt; the i.s.qiti; Dn.sf 
And dread the Lion's most ticnieii.Usih, R.-mr’, 

. ■ T''ram the rough ij'ftrr’j rude r.rasp, oh : swjtily run, 

The and the i.riu:i 

IVith strict Kegard, oh I ever such avwd, 

Lest all my joy shoaM i>c with thoc dc'.tio} \i; 

But A'ets, or fleetest JlounM for /V;'r pr'-q ; 

Or chace the crafty I-rx, or tim’roas /Lif.- : 

Mix Safety ever with thy Spor:.s, be wise, 

And ne'er approach where Danger may .iri-.'.' 

61. Line 680: to 05'.ERSHuuT his trnubL\'..-~A,K j, 2, and 
Q. 3 give The reading in the text is due to 

.steevens. 

52. Line 682: He CRANKS and erosses, isce. — ¥ or crank 
-run crookedly, cf. 1. lienry IV. iii. 1. 08 ; 

See how this ri’.cr co>ue» me < rani:‘!,y it;. 

Everyone will recollect Miltons “quii»s tind entuksf 
L’Alleuro, 27, where cranks is equivalent to sharjt turns 
nf wit ; and an equally good illustration of tlie use of the 
word occiiva in The Faerie tpieene, hk. vii. e, vii. st. Iii. P: 

So in.any On >u'oc' mini's these haat*, :n> many cri inktits. 

— ■(.'Rube ed. nf Hps.’nscr, p. 4.^3. 

Comj)jire also Contdanus, i, 1. 141. 

53. Lilies 095, 606: Mcho replies, Ac. — in the Fortune’s 
Termis-ball, or Pocul:i Castalia (ItilO), of lloLert Baron 
several very during appropriations of lines in Vemi.s and 
Adonis occur. For instance, the present couplet appear.s 
in this form: 

The airy queen {souiuls child] earls cel! roj'iIii''>. 

As if another chase, 8;c. sviii. 

.See the Shakespeare C’enturie of ITayse, in the publica- 
tions of the Fiew Shakspere Sos-iety, p. 231. 

64. Line C97: By this, 'pam' Wat, Ac. —Dyer (Folklore, 
p, 178) suggests that the name comes from the long ears 
or wattles of the hare, though properly, according to 
Skeat, a inxtUe is '* the fleshy part under the throat id a 
cock or turkey." In iuiy case, IFut is a recognized term 
for a hare; cf. Drayton's Polyolhion, xxiii.: 

The man whose vacant fnind prep.ires him to the .s]!ort. 

The finder sendeth out, to seek out nimble tt'nf. 

55 . Line 724; Itich preys make true men this res.— -The 
sentiment is that of Sonnet xlviii. 14: 

For truth proves thievi.sli for u pri.n* so donr, 

56. Lino 757: aswALLOWLxo grave. - roiuparo " mouth- 
ed graves" in Sonnet lx.xvii. 6. 

57. Line 765: Or theirs whose desperate hands THEM- 
SELVES do slay.— For Shakespeare’s .seutinients on this 
subject we may turn to Oynibeline, iii. 4. 78-80 ; 

Against sdfsiaucLt^i' 

There i.s a prohibition so diT'ine 
That cravens my weak hand. 

Conipai'e, too, Hamlet, i. 2. 131, 332. 



NOTES TO, VENUS AND ADONIS. 


58. .Line 7<.iS: But gold that’if put to use, <Ssc.-— See aGte 
on Sonnet vi. a, 

59. Line 773; this black -fac'd NIGHT, HESmE’s foul 

NUlisE. -Compare Lucrece, 073, 674 : 

This said, he sets iiis fuot upon the light, 

For and htst are deadly estemtes, 

60. Lme 7S2: Into the (pdet ChOBtiKT^ of my breast.— 
CompareSoimetxlviii.il: 

Within tlie gentle t'/arwr 

Closure -mclomi'ii is used in one other passage in the 
plays— Richard III. iii. 3. 10: 

Within the guilty closure of thy w,al!s. 

Furnivall, in lii.s introduction to the Leopold Shakespeare 
(p. xxxii), notes Shakespeare’s predilection for words in 
«r(?, at least in his early works. 

61. Line.s815, 816: 

Look% how a bright star siiooteth from the sky, 

So glides, he in the night f rom Vetms' eye. 

“How many images and feelings are liere brought to- 
gether without effort and without discord, in the beauty 
of Adonis, the rapidity of his flight, tiie yearning, yet 
hopelessness of the enamoured gazer, wliile a shadowy 
ideal is thrown over the whole " (Coleridge, Lectures ou 
Shakspere, Bohn’s ed. pp. 220, 221). Peele has a fine 
use of the same simile in The Tale of Troy. Speaking of 
the sailing of the Greek fleet, he says ; 

Away they tly, tlieir tackling toft and tight. 

As shoots a strcafmnji star in winter's vis'ltt. 

— -Peele's Works, p. 534. 

62. Line S25’ Or stonishd as night- wanderers often 
Compare Midsummer Night’s Dream, ii. 1. 39: 

Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their hann. 

63. Line 842: For lovers HOURS are LONG.— Compare 
the remarks upon ''lovers' absent hours" in Othello, iii. A 
174 , 175, and see note on that passage. 

64. Line 870: she COASTETH to the erg.—Coasteth to- 
makes towards. See Troilus and Cressida, note 261. 

65. Line 871 : xind as she 7'uns, Ac.— This stanza receives 
the honour of quotation from Democritus Junior. See 
The Anatomy (reprint, 1881), p. 511. 

66. Lines 887, SSS; Finding their enemy, tfec.— Repro- 
duced almost verbatim in Pocula Castalia, stanza 17. 

67. Line 809: BIDS them fear no more. — Home of the 
later Quartos have will's. 

68. Line 901 : BEPAINTED gZZ red— Compare Romeo 

and Juliet, ii. 2. 86: 

Else would a maiden blush hepaint my cheek. 

69. Line 90S: that she UNTKEADS upabi,.— For untread 
--retrace, see King John, v. 4. 52; and Merchant of Venice, 
ii. 6. 10. 

70. Line 916: the only SOVEREIGN pfnsfer.— Compare 
Sonnet cliii. 8 : 

Against strange maladies a so7'ereign cure; 
with note. 

71. lines 923, 924 : Clapping their 2 >foud tails, &c. — 


Another couplet w'hicli Baron conveyed more or less 
bodily, stanza 21 of Pocula Castalia. 

72. Line 936: Gloss on the rose, smell to the VIOLET.— 
We may compare Sonnet xci.x. 

73. Line 949; Dost thou DRINK TEARS,— Compare Titus 
Amlronicus, iii. 2. 37: 

S\vi she drinks 710 other drink hut tears. 

74. Line 993: call'd him all to nought.— So Q, 1, Q. 2, 
Q. 3. Dyce reads (in his second edition) all to naught, 

75. Line 996: Imperious supreme of all mortal things, 
— = imperial; seeTroilusand Cressida, note 271. 

76. Line 1010: Her rash susi’ECT .s/zc doth extenuate.-— 
•Swspeetis suspicion, as in Sonnet l.xx, 13 : 

If some suspect of ill mask'd not th3' sliow, 

77. Line 1020; And, beauty dead, BLACK CHAOS COMES 
AGAIN.— Compare Othello, iii. 3. 91, 92: 

and when .1 love thee not, 

Chaos is come again. 

73 . Line 1028 : The GRA8.S STOOI>s NOT, she TREADS on it 
so LIGHT.— Virgil has said much the same thing about 
Camilla; 

Ilia vel Intacta* segetis per sunmia volaret 
Grnmina, uec teueras cursu laesisset aristas. 

— -'Eiieid, vif, 80S, 809. 

Compare, too, Comus, S97-89D. 

79. Lines 1046, 1047: 

As token the WIND, imprison’d in the ground, 
Struggling for T? ASS kQ'B, earth’s foundation shakes. 
For the same simile, expressed ir very similar language, 
cf. Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, part I. i. 2. 51, 52: 

Even as when windy exhalations, 

Fighting for passage, tilt within the earth. 

■■^Bullen’s Marlowe, i. p. 18. 

Marlowe practically repeats it later on in the same play, 
iv. 2. 43-45; 

As when a hery e.xhaIation, 

Wrapt in the bowels of a freezing cloud, 

makes the welkin crack. 

80. Line 1053: whose tvonted lily WBlTE.—Lily-white 
occurs as an adjective in Alidsummer Night’s Dream, iii. 
1.95: 

Most radiant Pyrainus, most liiy-whiu of line. 

81. Line 1054: With purple /cans.— See note on Sonnet 

j: ; xeix. 3, 4: , ; 

' The pride 

Which on thy soft cheek for coruiilcxion dwells, 

82. line 1072: J/ine EYES arcTURN’D/oFlRE.— So Lucrece, 

I 1552: “His eyes drop fire;" and Hey wood’s Rape of Lu- 
i crece, v, 1: “ turn your funeral tears to fire ’’ (Mermaid ed. 

of Heywood, p. 408). 

83. Line 1080: But true -sweet —First hy- 

phened by Malone, 

84. Line 1114: But by a KIS.S THOUGHT to persuade him 
tAm— Did Milton remember this passage when he wrote 
the first stanza of his poem On The 3>eath Of A Fair In- 
fant? The parallel, at any rate, is worth noting: 
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' 0 fairest flow.Y 110 socnier l.)!oivrs but. falnstecl, , ■ ? 

Soft silken jirhurose fadin;.!;' tisnulessly, ■ 

SaniDit-r's cliifS lionoiir, if tltou hat.l.st oisUasleil 
Hlcak \Vnitt r's tbrof that luade thy hlossorn dry ; 
s-'<ir he bidiiit alia irons un that lovely ilyo 

Tliat did tliy i (ua-k cnvermeii, to .kisx 

lint kill'd. al;i^', and tlien bf.‘\saird hi.s fatal bliss, 

85. Limiii 11*27, Vi'IS: 

She the thitf his I'yef^, ■ 

mtere, lo, ftvu LA.Mbs, BiMJXT kUT. in dm'Jmern lies. 

So Lacrece, ISTi;!, 1379; 

And dyinj^ O'O' Jiluam'd forth tlscir ashy lights, | 

/.fiv <7>-,o;,y burnt out in tedious nights. -I 

86. Lind 114*2: fiKd and he hlasted in a B11.13,.4.THIXG* ! 

\’ilin,K.--So Kichanl TH. I. 3. (JO: j 

C.ainiot ho q!ii(ii s.;.'.rcfc a r'ora;iV:'.i;.{;’‘rea'r'i>r. 1 

87. Lines HOT, lUJS: | 

And ifi his blonii^ that nil the yyinuid lay spiM'd, ; 
A pnrplejlovri' sjn'innj vp. | 

In EnglstiKl's f-Mieidi, imVilishediii UiOO, thereisaebann- ; 
ing poem by Henry (’on.stalile, entitled The Shepherd's | 
Song r)f Venuis ami .\donis; the last lines are: i 

Deadly wouiui his death did bring. i 

Which when Venus found. ; 

She fell in a swoutirl, 

And, .'jw.iked, Inn- handa did ^Yring. 

■ . m 


NyiM}.djS and s.'Uyrs sfcippjri,g, 

Caine together tripping, 

■ ■ ■ I, b:ho every cry express'd ; 

,i '('oov r O' Oi-W' 

■ Widen -she H-earetl) in licr c-rtsr. 

The whole pr.tein. ahioh i* given in Bnlb-n's rein'int, LSbT, 
ileserves notiee. fif bourse tile flower in liiicstioii was 
'the anemone, derived from t|.te (.»reek ojyia&s; as Ovid .sjiys, 
■pr^xsfant ritHiUiia i'e/zt?' t M'etani(»rphoM''S, lik. 739). 

88 . Line IPJ): A:iid yokes hee sdvtM' DuVbs, An*. - Ton* the 
classieal reference comp;ire Tlie Teinpc.st, iv, 1. 9'2--94; 

1 Jiit‘1 her deity f/.A. Vh:;!'His) 

Cutti’igdhe clouds tow'ards avid !:ic,r'so,n, 
DPZ't-'iiraTcu with lier. 

Hr. Hullen prints (p. lOsj :i rh.anning .stanza, in Ins .Kliza- 
bethan Lyrie.s n.S87) foon ,lolm "HHhye’s ,<ec;Gnd Set of 
M ad rivals, Idoin 

So light is love, in liiatclile.ss beauty shining, 

Wlien he rt-vi:dts Cyp/rir.' hallowed I'l'over.;, 

Tivi-.» feelrle oeves, oarfufss'a^ ie sCi’l\'n /tvintny, 

Ctu lim e 

Idghtness in lo'vc! how di it fitteth: 

■. So heavy i:<jt i,iiy he.ut he sitteth. 

89 . .Linellwl; Jhnu.^ fo iMMvnK.---Sfr Ti'. dins am! (.'‘.reS” 

sida, note 
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THE BAPE OF LUCBECB. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Lucrece wa,s entered on the Stationers’ 
Register in 1504- as follows: “ 9 maij : Master 
Iiarrisoii Senior: Entred for his copie vnder 
tb[e h]and of master Senior Cawood, Warden, 
a. hooke entitnled the Uaivjshement of Lucrece, 

/vj.c.” ^ ■ 

The poem, was printed in the same year, 
with this title: “LVCRECE. | Loxdox. | 
Printed by Richard Field, for John Hairison, 
and are | to be sold at the signe of tlie White 
Or ey ‘•hound j in Paiiles Chiirh-yard. 1 594 | . 
Dr. Furnivall remarks — Leopold Shakspere, 
Introduction, p. xxxv. — that “this i’ii*st edition 
was probably seen through the jiress by Shak- 
spere himself.” A];)parently, howeyer, copies 
of the edition differ in some important points 
of reading; see Cambridge Shakespeare, vol. 
ix. p. xiv. Lucrece was reprinted in 1598 in 
octavo, and the Cambridge editors mention 
four other important editions, in 1600, 1607, 
1616, and 1624. The edition of 1616 pur- 
ported to be “newly revised;” but the words 
were evidently a pulilisher’s trick to attract 
purchasers. It is clear, I think, from the 
comparatively limited number of impressions 
tliroiigli which Lucrece passed, that the jioem 
was never so popular as its forerunner, Venus 
and Adonis. Like the earlier book, Lucrece 
is dedicated to the Earl of Soutliainpton; and 
we can scarcely be wrong in assuming it to be 
the “graver labour” of which the poet had 
]>revions]y spoken. The story of Lucrece had 
])eeii told by various writei's; among classical 
autliors, ])y Livy in the tirst book of his 
history, chapters 57 and 58, and hy Ovid in 
the second book of the Fasti; in English, by 
Chaucer — Legende of (food Women ; by Lyd- 
gate — Falles of Princes, book iii. ; and in 
Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, 1567. 

Ba Had- writers, too, had d eal t with, the sub j ect. 
In Arber’s Transcript of the Stationers’ Regis- 
ter are two interesting entries. The first, under 
date of the year 1568, mentions “a ballett, 


the grevious eoniplay nt o f L ucrece the second 
notes thak 4d had been received from “ Janies 
Robertes, for his lycense for the pryn tinge of 
a ballett entitnled The Death of Lucri/sshtT 
See Arber’s Transcript, vol. i. ppi. 379 and 
416. Now with some of this lite.vat'nre Shake- 
speare must have been acciuainted : the only 
cpiestion is, on which of the authors a, hove 
mentioned did he draw most considerably? 
Myself, after reading Professor Baynes’ ela- 
borate treatment of the subject, I cannot 
doubt but that Ovid's Fasti was the source 
to whicli Shakespeare owed most. Parallel- 
isms in literature, like facts and figures in 
ordiiiaiy life, are desperate]}' misleading and 
unsatisfactory things: to this critic they mean 
so much; to that, nothing. Hence it is scarcely 
ever possible to give direct and positive proof 
that one author has boirowed from another. 
I forbear, therefoi*e, to make any dogmatic 
statements on the matter : I will merely re- 
mark that a comparison of the two poems 
leads me to think, with Professor Baynes, 
that the Elizabethan poet had read — and read 
closely — the -work of his classical foreruimei*. 
To grant this is not, of course, to detract in 
any way from the splendid meidts of the poem. 

A word as to tlie meti*e. “The versifica- 
ti(.m,” says Professor Dowden, “ is freer and 
holder; in the Verms and Adonis the stanza 
was one of six lines, consisting of a rhymed 
quatrain, followed by a ooui)let; hei*e a fifth, 
line is introduced between the quatrain and 
couplet, rhyming with lines two and four. 
This structure tends to encourage nio3‘e variety 
in the arrangement of ])au8es, and may, per- 
haps, in some degree, ex])lain the fact that run- 
on lines are much more frequent in the Lu- 
crece than ill the Venus and Adonis. The pro- 
portion of the run-on lines in the Lucrece is 
1 in 10*81, in Venus and A<lonis 1 in 25*40.” 
See Fiuniivall’s Introduction to the Leopold 
Shakspere, p. xxxiii. 
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'10 THIS 


EKIHT HDNOTKABLE HENKY \V RIOT H ESI* Y. 

KARL (*K ^;t.»rT HA MR TON, ANH HAKU2C UF TK’MFIKi.H. 

The love [ dedicate to yniir ]4)nlship is without end; whereof this p:)!o|»hier. '.urliout 
hegiiiniuu', is but a snperl1a<jus moiety. T'he warrant I have of your honourable di.-intsitioi;, 
not the worth of rny uututorod lines, makes it assured of acci^ptauce. \Miat I have dosur 
is yours; what { have to do is yours; being part in all I ha%'e, tlevoted yours, Weiv my 
worth greater, niy duty would show greater ; nieiiutiiue, as it is, it is bound to yuur lord- 
ship, to whoni I wisli long life, still lengthened avitli all happiness. 

Your lordship’s in all dutv, 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


THE ARGUMENT. 

Lueius ''rarquiuius, for his excessive pride surnamed Buperbus, after he had rau>ed his 
own father-indaw Borvius Tullius to be cruelly murdered, and, contrary to the Roniau law.s 
and eustoins, not requiring or .staying for the people's suffrages, had pos.sc'^se*! himself of 
the kingdom, went, aecompanied with his .sons .and other m,>l>lenien of Rome, (o Itesiege 
Ardca. Huring which siege the principal men of the army meeting one e\-ening at the 
tent of Sextus Tarquiuin.s, the king’s son, in thoir <li.scourses after suj^jxa* every turn com- 
mended the virtues of his own wife; among whom th»llatimi.s extolled the inemaparable 
chastity of his %vifc Lucretia. In that pleasant huinoitr they all posted to Ihmie; ami 
intending, by their .secret and sudden arrival, to make trial of that whicli every cuie had 
before avouched, only Collatinus fiials his wife, though it were late in the night, s]iinuing 
amongst her maids ; the other ladies wei’c all found dancing and revelling, or in several 
<li{3port.s. W]iereu|;>ou tlie noblemen yielded Collatinus the victory, and lii.s wife the fame. 
At that time Bextus Tarquinius being inflamed with Lucrece’ beatity, yet smothering his 
passions for the present, departed with the rest back to the camp ; from whence he shoiuly 
after privily withdrew himself, and was, according to his estate, royally entertained and 
lodged by Lucrece at Collatiurn. The same night he treacherously stealeth into her 
chamber, violently mvished her, and early in the morning speedeth away. Liicroce, in 
this lamentable plight, hastily dispntcheth messengers, one to Bomo for her father, another 
to the camp for Collatine. They came, the one accompanied with Junius Brutus, the other 
with Publius 'V alerius ; and finding laicrece attired in mourning habit, demanded the cause 
of her sorrow. She, first taking an oath of them for her revenge, revealed tlio actor, and 
whole manner of his dealing, and withal suddenly .stablxid herself. Which done, with one 
coiiisent they all vow’cd to root out the whole hated family of the Tarqiiiii.s ; a.nd bearing 
the dead body to Rome, Brutus acquainted the people with the door and manner of the 
vile deed, with a bitter invective against the tyranny of the king : wherewith the iiO(>i>le 
were so moved, that with one consent and a general acclamation the fi’arep^ins were ail 
exiled, and the .state government changed from kings to consuls. 
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From the be, sieged Ardea* all in pcxst, 

Borne by the trustless wings of false desire, 
Lust-breathed Tarquin leaves the Roman host, 
And to Collatium bears the lightless fire 
Which, in pale embers hid, lurks to aspire 
And girdle vvitli embracing flames the waist 
Of Collatine’s fair love, Lucreee the chaste. 

Haply that name of ‘'‘'clia.ste’Viinliappily set 
This bateless^ edge on his keen appetite; 

When Collatiiie unwisely did not let 10 

To praise the clear unmatched red and wliite 
Wliicli triumph’d in that sky of liis delight, 

Where mortal .stars, as bright as lieaven’s beauties, 
With pure asp^iots did him |)eculi.ar duties. 

For he the night before, in Tarquin'.s tent, 
Fnloek’d the treasure of his happy state; 

What priceless wealth the heavens Inul lum lent 
In the possession of his beauteous. mate; IS 

Reckoning his fortune at such liigh-proud rate, 
That kings might ]>e espou-sed to more fame. 
But king nor peer to ,such a peerless dame. 

0 happiness enjoy’d hut of a few! 

And, if poissess’d, as soon decay’d and done 

1 Anlea, the capital of the Rutuli, twenty-four miles 
south of Rome. 

- Bateleas, not to be blunted. 


As is the moriung’.s silver-melting dew 
Against the golden splendour of the sun! 

An expir’d date, cancell’d ei’O well begun: 

Honour and beautj', in tlie owner’.s arin,s, 

Are weakly fortress’d from a world of harms. 

Beauty itself doth of itself persiunle 

The eyes of men without an orator; :i0 

What needeth, then, apologies be made. 

To set forth that w'hich i.s so singular V 
Or why is Collatine the publisher 
Of that rich jewel he should keep unknown 
From thievish ears, because it is his own*;? 

Perchance his boast of Liicreee’ sovereignty 
Suggested this proud i,s.sue of a king; 

For by our ears our hearts oft tainted be: 
Perchance that envy of so rich a thing, 

Braving compare, disdainfully did stiug 4.! 

His high-pitch’d thoughts, that meaner men 
should vaunt 

That golden hap which their superiors want. 

But some untimely thought did Instigate 
His all-too-timeloss speed, if none of those: 

His honour, his afhiirs, his friends, his state, 
Neglected all, with swift intent he goes 
To quench the coal w'hich in his liver glows. 
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O rasli-tiilsc bear, "wrapp’d in repentant cold, 

Tliy hasty spring still blasts,^ and ne'er grows 
old! 

When at Collatiinn. tliis false lord arriv'd 50 

Well was he weleomM by the jhmian dame, 

AVitliiii wliose face beauty and virtue sirlv’d 
Whaeli of them both should underprop her tame: 
When virtue bragg’d, beauty would blush for 
shame; 

When beauty boasted blushes, in despite 
Tirt.ue would stain that o’er with silver wiiite. 

But beatity, in that wiiite intituled, 

Vrorn Venus doves doth challenge that tair field: 
Then virtue claims from beauty beauty's red. 
Which virtue gave the golden age to gild t;o 
Their silver cheeks, and call’d it then their shield; 
Teaching them thus to use it in the fight, — 
When shame assail’d, the red should fence the 
white. 

This heraldry in Lucrec.e’ face was seen. 

Argu’d by beauty’s rod and virtue’s white: 

Of cither’s colour w'as the other queen. 

Proving from world’s minority iheir right: 

Yet their ambition makes them still to tiglit; 

The sovereignty of either being so great. 

That oft they interchange each other's seat. 70 

This silent war of lilies and of roses, 

Which Tarquin view’d in her fair face’s field, 

In their pure ranks his traitor eye encloses; 
Where, lest between them both it should be 
kill’d, 

The coward captive vanquished doth yield 
To those tw'o armies that tvould let him go, 
Bather than triumph in so false a foe. 

Now tliinkshe that herhusband’s shallow' tongue, — 
The niggard prodigal that prais’d her so, — 70 

In that high task liath done her beauty wTong, 
Which far exceeds his barren skill to show': 
Therefore that praise which Gollatine doth ow'e 
Enchanted Tarquin answers with surmise, 

In silent wonde)* of still-gazing eyes, 

Tliis earthly saint, adored by this devil, 
little smspecteth the false w'orsliipper; 

For unstain’d thoughts do seldom dream on evil; 

' , . A Bkints, used intransitively; is blasted. 


Birds never lim'd no secret bushes fear: 

So guiltless she securely gives good cheer F9 
And reverent -welcome to her priiu'cly guest. 
Whose inward ill no outward hartn express'd: 

For that he colour'd with his high estate, 

Hiding base sin in plaits of majesty; 

That nothing in him seem'd inordinate, 

Save sometime too much wonder of hi.s eye, 

Which, having all, all could not satisfy; 

But, poorly rich, so w'anteth in his store, 

That, cloyklwith much, he pineth still for more. 

But she, that never cop'd- with stranger eyes, 
Could pick no meaning from their parling looks, 
Nor read the subtle-shining secrecies lOl 

Writ in the glassy niargcms of sucli books: 

She touch’d no unknowui baits, nor feard no 
hooks; 

Nor could she moralize his w’atuon sight, 

More than liis eyes w'ere open’d to the light. 

He stories to her cars Iier luisband’s fame, 

Won in the fields of fruitful Italy; 

And decks with praises Collatinc's Iiigli namej^ 
Made glorious by his manly chivalry, 

'With bruivsed arms and wreaths of victory: no 

Her joy with hcav'd-u]i hand she doth express, 
And, w'ordless, so greets heaven for his success. 

Far from the purpose of his coming hither. 

He makes excuses for his being thei*e: 

No cloudy show' of stormy blustering W'cather 
Doth yet in bis fair w'elkin once appear; 

Till .sable Night, mother of Bread and Fear, 

Upon the w'oiid dim darkness doth display, 

And in her vanity prison stow's the Day. 

For then is Tarquin brought unto his bed, 120 
Intending^ w'eariness with heavy sprite; 

For, after supper, long he questioned 
AVith modest Lucrece, and w'ore out the night; 
Now leaden slumber with life’s strength doth fight; 
And every one to rest themselves betake, 

Save thieves, and cares, and troubled minds, 
that wake. 

As one of w’hieh doth Tarquin lie revolving 
The sundry dangers of his wiH’s obtaining; 

Yet ever to obtain his will resolving, ;i29 


- Cop'd, met. 


a Intending, pretending. 
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Though weak-built hopes persuade him to abstain- 
ing: 

Despair to gaiji doth traffic oft for gaining; 

And when great treasure is tlie meed propos’d, 
Tliough death he adjimctd there’s no death 
suppos’d. 

Those tliat much covet arc with gain so fond, 
That what they have not, that which they possess, 
They scatter and unloose it from their bond, 

And so, by lioping more, they have but ie-ss; 

Or, gaining more, tlic profit of excess 
Is but to surfeit, and such griefs su.stain. 

That they prove ])ankrupt in this poor-rich gain. 

The aim of all is but t.o nurse the life 141 

With honour, wealth, aiul ease, in waning age; 
And in this aim there is sucli thwarting .strife, 
That one for all, or all for one we gage; 

As life for honour in fell battle’s rage; 

Honour for Avcalth; ami oft that wealth doth 
co.st 

The death of all, and altogeilier lost. 

.So that in venturing ill we leave to be 
The things we arc for that which we expect; 

And this ambitious-foul infirmity, 

In having much, torments us with defect 
Of that we have: so then we do neglect 

The thing vve have; and. all for want of wit, 
.Make something nothing by augmenting it. 

Sucli hazard now muht doting Tarquin make, 
Fawning his honour to obtain Ids Inst; 

And for hintself himself he must forsake: 

Then where is truth, if there be no self-trust? 
When shall lie think to find a stranger just, 

Wheiii he hiiosidf himself confoiiiKls, betray.s, 

’'fo slanderous tongues and wretclied hateful 
days? uu 

Now stole upon the time tlie dead of niglit, 

Wheii heavy .sleep had clo.s’d up mortal eyes: 

No comfortable star did lend his light, 

No noise but owls’ and wolves’ deatli-boding erie.s; 
Now .serves the season that they may surpri.se 
The silly lambs: pure thoughts are dead and still, 
^VhiIe hist and murder wake to stain and kill 

And now this lustful lord leap’d from his bed, 
Throwing his mantle rudely o'er hi.s arm; 170 

1 J3e adjunct-^ toUow us, a eonse<iuence. 


I. s madly to.ss’d between desire and dread; 

Th’ one sweetly tlattcrs, th’ other feareth liarm: 
But honest fear, hewheh’d with lust's foul charm, 
Doth too-too oft betake him to retire, 

Beaten away by brain-sick nule desire, 

j HLs falchion on a fliiii. he .softly .smiteth, 

I That from tlie cold .stone sparks of tire do fly; 
Whereat a waxen torch forthwith he lighteth, 
Which must be lode-star to his lustful eye; 

And to the flame thus speaks advi.sedly, iso 

“ As from this coUl flint 1 enforc’d this fire. 

So Liicrece must f force to rny desire.” 

Here pale with fear he doth pi‘emeditate 
The dangers of his loaTh.soine enterprise. 

And in his inward mind he doth debate 
Wliat following .sorrow may on this arise: 

Then looking .seonifully, he doth do-spise 
His naked armour of still -slaughter’d lust, 

And jusdy tliiis controls his tlumghts unjust: 

“ Fair torch, burn out thy light, and lend it not 
To darken her whose light excelletli thine: m 

And tlie, unhaliow’d thoughts, liefore you blot 
With your uncleanne)i;s that wliich Is divine; 

Dfller pure iuconsc to ,«o pure a shrine: 

•Let fair humanity abhor Hie doe<l 
That spots and stains love’s modest siuuv- white 
weed. 

O shame to knighthood and to shining arms! 
t) foul dishonour to my household’.^ grave! 

D impious act. inehnliiig all foul harms! 

,V martial man to be soft - fancy’s Have! 200 

True valour .still a true respect should liave; 

Then my digre.ssion is so vile, so base, 

That it will live cmiraven in my face. 

“Yea, though 1 tlie, the scandal will .surviA^e, 

And be an eyc-.sore in my golden coat; 

Some, loathsome dash the herald will contrive. 

To cipher me how fondly { did dote; 

That niY posterity, shamM willi the note, 

Shall curse my ]»ones, ainl liold it for im sin 
To wish that 1 their father Imd ind bin, 210 

“What iviii T, if I gain tlie thing I seek? 

A dream, a breath, a froth of lice! ing joy. 

Who buys a minute’s mirth to wail a week? 

Or .sells eternity to get a toy ? 

For one sweet grape who will ike vine destroy? 

- Stiff,, eneiiiiiuite.: 
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Or wbat fond beg’gar, but to touch the crown, i 
Would witli the sceptre straight he strucken 
down? 

‘‘ If Oollaiiims dream of my inient, 

Will he not wake, and in a desperate rage 
roftt hither, this vile purpose to }>reveut? 220 
This siege that hath engirt his inarriugo, 

This blur to youth, this sorrow to the sage, 

This dying Airtue. this surviving sluiine, 

Whose crime will bear an ever-during blame? 

Avhafc excuse can my invention make, 

When thou slialt charge me Avith so black a deed? 
Will not my tongue be mute, my frail joints shake. 
Mine eyes forgo their light, my false heart bleed? 
The guilt being great, the fear doth still exceed; 
And extreme fear can neither fight nor tly, 230 
But coward-like Avith trembling terror die. 

Had Gollatirms kill'd my son or sire, 

Or lain in ambush to betray my life, 

Or Avere ho not my dear fricml this desire 
Might have excuse to work u[)on his Avife, 

As in revenge or qiiittal of such striie: 

But as he is my kinsman, my dear friend, 

The shame and fiiult finds no excuse nor end. 

‘‘Shameful it is; — ay, if the fact be known: 
Hateful it is; — there is no hale in loving: 240 

1 ’ll beg her love,;-'~but she is not her oavii; 

The worst is but denial and reproving: 

My Avill is strong, past reason’s Aveak removing. 
Who fears a sentence or an old man’s saw 
Shall by a painted cloth bo kept in awe,” 

Thus, graceless, holds he disputation 
’Tween frozen conscience and hot-burning Avill, 
And with good thoughts makes dispensation, 
Urging the V’orser sense for vantage still; 

Which in a moment doth confound and kill 25o 
All pure effects, and doth so far proceed 
That what is vile shows like a virtuous deed. 

Quoth he, ‘‘She took me kindly by the hand, 

And gaz’d for tidings in my eager eyes, 

Fearing some hard news from the warlike band, 
Where her beloved Collatinus lies. 

0, how her fear did make her colour rise! 

First red as roses that on laAviH we lay* 

Then white as lawn, the roses took away. 


“And how her hand, in my liand being lock’d. 
Forc’d it to tremble with her ](»y:d feiir! 2 tU 
Which struck her sad, and then it faster rock’d, 
[Intil her iiiisliand’s Avclfare slie did Iiear; 

Whereat she smiled Avith so sAVeet a cheer, 

That liad Narcissus seen her as she stot>d, 
Self-loA^e had never droAvn'd him in the flood. 

“Why hunt i, then, for colour- or excuses? 

All orators arc dumb Avlien beauty pleadeth; 

Poor Avretches have remorse in poor abiise.s; 2i>.» 
j LoA'e thriA^es not i n th e h cart i b at shad oavs dreadetl i : 

' Affection is my captain, and lie leadeth; 

And Avheii his gaudy banner is display’d, 

' The coAvard fights, and Avill not be dismay’d. 

I “Then, childish fear, aA*auntI <lebating, die! 

; Respect and reason, Avait on Avrinkled age! 

1 My heart shall ncA'er conntennand mine eye: 

I Sad pause and deep regard beseem the sage; 

' My part is youth, and 1)eats these from the stage; 

I Desire my pilot is, beauty my prize; 

} Then Avlio fears sinking Avherc such treasure 
1 ■ lies?” ' ■ * ' ,, 280 

. As corn o’e^groAvn by weeds, so lieodful fear 
' Is almost chok’d by unresisteti hist. 

Alway he steals Avith open Ustening cur, 

! Full of foul hope and full of fond mistrust; 
i Both AA'hich, as servitors to the unjust, 

I So cross him with their opposite persuasion, 

j That noAV he vgaa^s a league, and now invasion. 

! Within his thought her heavenly image sits, 

And in the self-same seat sits Collatinc: 2Si) 

That eye which looks on her confounds his wits; 
i That eye which him beholds, as more divine, 
Unto a view so false AAill not incline; 

But with a pure appeal seeks to the heart, 
Which once corrupted takes the worser part; 

And therein heartens up his servile poAvers, 

Who, flatter’d by their leader’s jocund show, 

Stuff up his lust, as minutes fill up hours; 

And as their captain, so their pride doth grow, 

I Paying more slavish tribute tban they OAve, 

By reprobate desire thus madly led, soo 

The Roman lord inarchoth to Lucrece’ bed. 

The locks between her chamber and ius will, 

Each one by him enforc’d, retires his Avard; 


2 Colour, pretexts. 


1 Lmon, fine linen. 
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as they open, they all rate his ill, 

Wiiieli drives the creeping thief to some regard: 
The thresliold grates the door to have him heard; 
Night- wandering weasels shriek to see him 
there; 

They fright him, yet he still pursues his fear. 

As each imwilUng portal yields him way, 309 
Through little vents and crannies of the place 
The wind wars with his torch to make him stay, 
xlnd blows the smoke of it into his hice, 
Extinguishing his conduct in this case; 

But his hot lieart, which fond desire doth scorch, 
Puffs forth another wind that fires the torch: 

And being lighted, by the light he spies 
Lucre tin’s glove, wherein her needle sticks: 

He takes it from the rushes where it lies, 

And griping it, the needle^ his finger pricks; 

As who should say, “This glove to wanton tricks 
Is not inur’d; return again in haste; 321 

Thou see’st our mistress’ ornaments are chaste. ” 

But all ihesepoor forbiddings could not .stay him; 
He in the worst sense construes their denial: 

The doors, the wdnd, the glove, that did delay 
him, 

He takes for accidental things of trial; 

Or as tliose l>ars which stop the liourly dial, 

Who with a lingering stay his coiu'se doth let, 
Till every minute pays the liour his debt. 

“So, so,” ipioth he, “ these lets attend the time, 
Like little frosts that sometime tlireat tlie spring, 
To add a more rejoicing to the prime, 332 

And give the sneaped birds more cause to sing. 
Pain pays the income of each precious thing; 
Huge rocks, high winds, strong pirates, shelves 
and sands, 

The merchant fears, ere rich at home he lands.” 

Now is he come unto the chamber-door 
That shuts him from the lieaven of his thought, 
Which with a yielding latch, and with no more, 
Hath barr’d him from the blessed thing he sought. 
So from himself impiety hath 'wrought, 34i 

That for his prey to pray he doth begin, 

As if the lieavens should countenance his sin. 

But in the midst of his unfruitful prayer, 

Having solicited th’ eternal power 

i Needle, a monosyllable. 


That his foul thoughts might compass liis fair fair, 
tiiid they would stand auspicious to the hour, 
Even there lie starts; — quoth he, “1 must <le- 
iiow'er: 

The powders to whom I pray abhor this fact, 
How" can they, then, assi.st me in the act? SoO 

“Then Love and Fortune be my gods, my guide! 
My wall is back’d -with resolution : 

Thoughts are but dreams till their effects be tried; 
The blackest sin is clear’d wdth ahsolution; 
Against love’s fire fear’s frost hath dissolution. 
The eye of heaven is out, and misty night 
Covers the shame that follow's sw'eet delight.” 

This said, his guilty baud pluck’d up the latch, 
And with his knee the door he open.s wdde. 

The dove sleeps fast that this night-owl wall catch : 
Thus treason ivorks ere traitors be espied. 301 
Who sees the lurking serpent steps aside; 

But she, sound sleeping’, fearing no .such thing, 
Lio.s at the mercy of his mortal .sting. 

Into the chamber wickedly he stalks, 

And gazeth on her yet-unstained bed. 

The curtains being’ close, about he walks, 

Boiling his greedy eyeballs in his head: 

By their high treason is his heart misled; 309 
Which gives the w’atch-word to his hand full soon 
To draw’' the cloud that hides the silver moon. 

Look, as the fair and fiery-pointed sun. 

Bushing from forth a cloud, bereaves our sight; 
Even so, tlie curtain drawai, his eyes begun 
To wink, being blinded with a greater light: 
Whether it is that she reflects so bright, 

That dazzleth them, or else some shame sup- 
pos’d; 

But blind they are, and keep themselves enclos’d. 

O, had they in that darksome prison died ! 

Then had tliey seen the period of their ill ; 3SO 
Then Collatine again, by Lucrece’ side, 

In his clear bed miglit have reposed still; 

But they must ope, this blessed league to kill; 
And holy-tliouglited Lucrece to their sight 
Must sell her joy, her life, her ■world’s delight,. 

Her lily hand her rosy cheek lies under. 

Cozening the pillow’ of a lawful kiss; 

Who, therefore angry, seems to part in sunder, 
Swelling on either side to w^ant his bliss; 

Between whose hills her head entombed is : 390 
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Wliere, like a virtuous uiounmcnt.. slie lies, 

To ke admird ol lewd unliallowkl eves. 

Witlioiit, the bet] her other fair laiud was, 

Ou the ejrceu eoverlot; 'wliose perfect white 
ShowVl like an A]uil daisy on the grafts, 

With |)ea.rly sweat, resembling' dew of night 
Her eyes, like inarigokls, hatli slieath'd their light, 
And. canox>ied in darkness sweetly lay, 

Till they might open to adorn, the day. 

Her hair, like golden Threads, playbl with her 
breath; 400 

t) modest ^Yantonsl wanton nio<iestyl 
Showing life’s trium},di in the map of death, 

And death’s d,ini look in life's mortality: 

Each in her sleep themselves so beautify, 

As if between them twain there were no strife, 
.But that life liv’d in death, and death in life. 

Her breasts, like ivory globes circled with blue, 

A jmir of maiden worlds uneoiKiucTcd, 

Save of their lord no )>earing yoke they knew, 

And him by oath they truly lionoured. 4K 

These worlds in Tarcpiin new ambition bred; 

Who, like a foul usurper, wont about 
.From this fair throne to heave the owner out. 

What could he see but mightily he looted? 

What did he note but strongly he desir’d? 

What he beheld, on that, he firmly doted, 

And in his will his wilful eye he tir’d. 

With more than admiration he admir’d 
Her azure veins, her alabaster skin, 

.Her coral Ups, her snow-white dimpled chin. 

As the grim lion tawneth o’er his prey, 42: 

Sharp hunger by the conquest satisfied, 

So o’er This sleeping .soul doth Tarquin stay, 

His rage of lust by gazing qualified -A 
Slack’d, not .suppress’d ; for standing by her side 
His eye, which late this mutiny restrains, 

I'uto a greater uproar tempts his veins: 

And they, like straggling .slaves for xnllage fight- 
ing, 

Obdurate vassals fell exploits efFecttng, 

In bloody death and ravi.shmcnt delighting, 430 
Nor children’s tears nor mother.s’ groans re.spect- 
> ing, 

Swell in their jiridc, the on, set still cxx>ecting: 


! Anon liis beating heart, alarum striking, 
j Gives the hot cliarge, ami leids ihoni do iheir 

I liking. 

I .His drumming heari. cheers up his burning c-ye, 
i His eye commends the leading to his liamH 
His hand, us proud of such a dignity, 

>Smoking with pride, nia,rehVl ttn to make his stand 
On her ].)are breast, the heart of all her laiui; 
Whose ranks of blue veins, as bis liamJ did scale, 

I J.cft their round turrets <lesiiniTe and pale. 

' They, mustering to the tpiiet cabinet 442 

Where their dear governess and lady lies, 
i Do tell her .she is dreadfully beset, 

; And fright her with confusion of tlieir cries: 

I She, much amaz’d, breaks ope lier ]ock’tl.iq> eye.s, 

; Who, x")eeping forth this tuimilt to Itehold, 
j Are b}' his flaming torch diimn'd and eoiitroU'd. 

! Imagine her as one in dead of night. 449 

; .From forth dull .slec]) by <lreadful fancy waking, 

I That thinks slie liath beheld .sinne ghastly sprite, 

' Who.<c grim aspect sets every joint ii-shaking; 

: What terror 'tis! hut .she, in worsen taking, 

: From sleej) disturbed, heedful ly doth view 

i The sight wljich makes su})posed terror true. 

I Wrapp’d and eonfonmlod in a thousand fears, 

Like to a new-kill’d bird she trembling lies; 

She <lares not look; yet, winking, there appears 
Quick-shifting antics, ugly in her eyes: 

! Such shadow's are the weak brain’s forgeries: 4f.o 
' Who, angry that the eyes fly from tlicir liglits, 

I 111 darkne.ss daunts them 'wit.h more <lreadful 
sights. 

His hand, that yet remains upon her breast,— 
f Elide ram, to batter such an ivory wall! — 
i Alay feel lier heart — poor citizen ! — distress’d, 

’ Wounding itself to death, rise iq.> and fall, 

Beating her imlk, that his hand shakes withal 
This moves in him more rage, and lcs.^er pity, 
To make the breach, and eater this sweet, city. 

First, like a trumpet, doth his tongsie begin 470 
To sound a parley to his heartless foe; 

Who o’er the wliite sheet peers lun* whiter chin, 
The reason of this rash alarm to know. 

Which he by dumb demeanour seeks to .show; 

But she witli vehement prayers urgeth still 
UTuler what colour ho eonnnit.s this ill. 


I iipj)eased. 
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'Thus iu‘ replies: ‘‘The eoloiir in thv faee — 

That even for anger makes tlie lily pale, 

^\ihI the red rose hlush at her own disgrace — 
Shall plead for me, and tell my loving talc: 480 
Under ihat^ colour am 1 come to scale 
Thy never-conquer’d fort: the fault is thine, 
For those thine eyes betray thee unto mine. 

‘‘Thus I forestall thee, if thou mean to chide: 
Thy beauty hath ensnar’d thee to this night, 
Where thou with patience must my will abide; 
JMy will tliat marks thee for my earth’s deliglit, 
Which 1 to conquer sought, with all my might; 
i'$ut as reju'oof and reason beat it tlead, 

By thy bright beaut, y was it newiy bred. 400 

“ I see what crosses my attempt will bring; 

1 know w'bat thorns the growing rose defends; 

J think tlic Ijouey guarded with a sting; 

All this beforehand counsel comprehends: 

But will is deaf, and liears no heedful friends; 
Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty, 

And dotes on wiiat he looks, ’gainst law' or duty. 

“ I have debated, even in my soul. 

What W'rong, wiiat shame, wiiat .sorrow I shall 
breed ; 

But nothing can affection’s course control, .'■>00 
Or stop the headlong fury of his speed. 

1 know rc}ientant tears ensue the deed, 

Reproach, disdain, and deadly enmity; 

Yet strive I to embrace mine inhimy.” 

This said, he shakes aloft his Roman !>!adc, 
Which, like a falcon tow'ering in the skies, 
Coucheth the fowi beloiv with his wings’ shade, 
Wliose crooked lieak threats if he mount he dies: 
So under his insulting falchion lies 

Harmless Lucretia, marking wiiat he tells ,'>10 
With trembling fear, as fowl hear falcon’s bells. 

‘‘Lucrece,” quoth he, “this night 1 must enjoy 
■ thee:' 

If thou deny, then force must work niy way. 

For in thy bed I ])iirpose to destroy thee: 

That done, some worthless slave of tlilnc 1 ’ll slay, 
To kill thine honour with thy life’s decay; 

And in thy dead arras do I mean to place him, 
Swearing I slow him, seeing thee erabrace him. 

“So tliy surviving husband sliall remain 

The scornful mark of every open eye; 5‘20 

Thy kinsmen hang their heads at this disdain, 


Thy issue blurr'd with nameless bastardy. 

And thou, the author of their ohlo(} uy. 

Shall have ihv trespass cited up in rhymes, 

And sung by ciiildren in succeeding times. 

“ But if thou yield, I rest thy secret friend: 

The fault unknown is as a thougiit unacted ; 

A little harm done to a great gotjtl end 
For lawful policy I’omains enacted, 

The poisonous simple sometimes is compacted 
In a pure compouml: being so applied. 

His venom in effect is purified. 

“Then, for thy husliand and tliy children’s .sake, 
Tender my suit: bequeath not to their lot 
The shame that from them no device can lake, 
The blemish that will never be forgot; 

Worse than a slavish wipe or birth-hour’s blot: 
For marks deserieil in men’s nativity 
Are nature's faults, not their own infamy.'’' 

Here with a cockatrice’ dead-killing eye 540 
He rouseth up himself, and makes a pause; 

Wliile she, the picture of true piety, 

Like a white hind under the gripe’s sharp claw's. 
Pleads, in a wilderness wdiere are no laws, 

To the rough bcasi tliat knows no gentle riglit, 
Nor aught obeys hut his foul appetite. 

But when a black-fac’d cloud the w'orid doth throat. 
In Ins dim mist tli’ aspiring moimtains hilling, 
From earth’s dark womb some gentle gust doth gel , 
Which blows these pitcdiy vapours from their bid- 
■ ing, '550 

Hindering their present fall by this dividing; 

So his imhallow’d haste her words delays. 

And moody Pinto winks ^ while Orpheus plays. 

Yet, foul night- waking cat, he doth but dally. 
While in iiis hold-fast foot thew'eak mouse panteth: 
Her sad behaviour feeds his vulture folly. 

A swuxllowing gulf that even in pleniy w'antotJs: 
His ear her prayers admits, but his heart granteth 
Ko penetrahle entrance to her plaining: 

Tears harden lust, though niarbie w'ear wn'th 
raining. 

Her pity -pleading eyes are sadly fix’d 
In the remorse] ess 2 wrinkles of his face; 

Her, modest eloquence with sighs is mix’d. 


1 Winkif^ i,e. connives. * Iit‘nioi'tieleSb% pitiless. 
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Whidi io !icr onitory a<kls more gratae. 

She })ut.s the period oftea iVom liis plaee; 

And midst the seiiteiiee so her accent breaks, 
Tliat twice she doth begin ero once she speaks. 

She (junjiires him by high almighty Jove, 

By knighthood, gentry, and sweet friendship's 
■ oath, ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

By her untimely tears, licr hiis])and’s love. TmO 
By holy Imman law, and common troth. 

By heaven and canh, and till the power of both, 
That to his borrow'd bed lie make retire, 

And stoop to honour, not to foul desire. 

Quoth she, ‘'Eeward not hospitality 

With such black payment as thou luist pretended; 

M'ud not the Ihuntain that gave drink to thee; 

Alar not the thing that eannot be amended; 

End thy ill aim ].)etbre thy shoot be ended; 

He is no woodman that doth bend his bow TfSU 
To strike a poor unseasonable doe. 

■^‘Aty husband is thy friend, — for liis sake spare 
me; 

Thyself art miglity, — for thine own sake leave me; 
Myself a w'eakling, — do not. then, ensnare me; 
Thou look’st not like deceit, — do not deceive me. 
My sighs, like whirlwinds, labour hence to heave 
thee: 

If ever man were mov’d with woniau’s moans, 
Be moved with my tears, my sighs, my groans: 

“ All which together, like a troubled ocean, 5S0 
Beat at thy rocky and wreck -threatening heart, 

To soften it with their continual motion; 

For stones dissolv’d to water do convert. 

0, if no harder than a stone tliou art, 

Alelt at my tears, and be compassionate! 

Soft pity enters at an iron gate. 

Tarquiii’s likeness I did entertain thee; 

Hast tliuu put on his sliape to do him shame? 

To all the host of heaven 1 complain me, 

Thou wrongest his honour, Avound’st his princely 
name. Sf)£) 

Thou art not what thou scem’st; and if the same, 
Thou seem’st not what thou art, a god, a king; 
For kings like gods should govern every thing* 

“ How Avill thy shame be seeded in thine age, 
When thus thy vices bud before thy spring! 

If in thy hope thou dar’st do such outrage, 
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’ What dar’st thou not when once Thou art a king? 

' t>, be remember'd, lu) outrageous thing 
I From vassal m*tor.s can be wip’d away; 

I Then kings’ misdeeds cannot be hid in clay. 

’ '‘This deed will make thee oidy lov'il for fear; 

I But happy monarchs still are fear’d for love: nil 
: With foul offenders thou porfori'e must bear, 

I Wlien they in thee the like offences prove: 

; If but for fear of this, thy will remove; 

For princes are the glass, the school, the bofik. 
AVhere subjects’ eyes do learn, do read, do bKdi, 

“And wilt thou be the school where Lust shall 
learn? 

Alust he in thee read lectures of smdi shame? 

Wilt tlioii be glass wherein it shall discern 
Authority for sin, warrant for blame, 020 

To privilege <lislionoitr in thy name? 

Thou back's! reproach against long-living laud, 
And mak’st fair reputation but a bawd. 

“Hast Mioii command? by him that gave it thee, 
From a i>ure heart coimnand thy rebel will; 

Draw not thy sword to guard iniquity. 

For it was lent tlxee all tliat lirood to kill. 

Thy jorincely ollice how canst thou fulfil 

When, pattern'd by thy fault, foul Sin may saf, 
He Icarn’d to .sin, and thou <lidst teach the way? 

Think but how vile a spectacle it Tvere, t;31 
To view thy present trespass in another. 

Aten’s faults do seldom to themselves appear; 
Their own transgressions partially they smother: 

I This guilt woiil d seem death- worthy in thy broth er. 
0, how are they wrapp’d in wdth infamies 
That from their o-wn misdeeds askance their 
eyes! 

“To thee, to thee, my heav’d-up hands appeal 
Mot to seducing lust, thy rush relior; 

I sue for exil’d majesty’s repeal;’'* 640 

Let him return, and fiaitering thoughts retire: 
His true respect will prison false desire, 

And wipe tlie dim jnist from thy doting eyne. 
That thou shalt see thy state, and pity mine." 

“Have done,” quoth he: ‘•my uncontrolled tide 
Turns not, but swells the higher by this let. 

Small lights arc soon blown out, huge fires abide, 


T liepeal, recall. 
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And with the wind in greater fury fret: j 

The petty streams that pay a daily debt | 

To their salt sovereign, with their fresh falls* | 
haste 650 I 

Add to his fioiv, but alter not his taste.’’ i 

j 

'‘Thou art,” quoth she, “a sea, a sovereign king; ; 
And, lo, there falls into tliy boundless flood ; 

Black lust, dishonour, shame, niisgovexming, i 
Who seek to stain the ocean of thy blood. | 

If all these petty ills shall change thy good, | 

Thy sea within a puddle’s womb is hears’d, 

And not the puddle in thy sea dispers’d. 

“So shall these slaves be king, and thou their 
slave; 

Thou nobly base, they basely dignified.; 660 

Thou their fair life, and they thy fouler grave; 

Thou loathed in their shame, they in thy pride: 

The lesser thing should not the greater hide; 

The cedar stoops not to the base shrub’s foot, 

But low shrubs wither at the cedar’s root. 

“So let thy tli oughts, low vassals to thy state” — 
“No more,” quoth he; “by heaven, I will not 
hear thee: 

Yield to my love; if not, enforced hate, 

Instead of love’s coy touch, shall rudely tear thee; 
That done, despitefully I mean to bear thee g70 
Bnto the base bed of some rascal groom, 

To be thy partner in this sliameful doom.” 

This said, he sets his foot upon the light, 

Bor light and lust are deadly enemies: 

Shame folded up in blind-concealing night, 

Wlien most unseen, then most doth tyrannize. 

The wolf hath seizM his prey, the poor lamb cries; 
'Pill with her own white fleece her voice con- 
troll’d 

Entombs her outcry in her lips’ sweet fold: 

For with the nightly linen that she wears 680 
lie i)ens her piteous clamours in lier head; 

(Ajoling his hot face in the chastest teai's 
“^rhat ever modest eyes with sorrow^ shed. 

(K that prone ^ lust should stain so pure a bed! 

The spots wdiercof could weeping purify. 

Her tears should dro]) on them perpetually. 

But she hath lost a <iearer thing than life, 

And he hath won wduit he would lose again; 


i Prone, impetuous. 


This forced league dotli force a further strife; 

This momentary joy breeds months of pain; 090 
This hot desire converts to cold disdain: 

J^ure Chastity is rifled other store, 

And Lust, the thieiC tar poorer than lioforc. 

Look, as the full-fed lioinid or gorged hawk, 

LTnapt for tender smell or speedy flight, 

Make sloifV pursuit, or altogether balk 
The prey wherein by nature they delight; 

So surfeit- taking Tarquin flxres this night; 

His taste delicious, in digestion souring, 
Devours Ins will, that liv’d by foul devouring. 

0, deeper sin than bottomless conceit 701 

Can compreliend in still imagination! 

Drunken Desire must vomit his receipt, 

Ere he can see his own abomination. 

While Lust is in his pride, no exclamation 
Can curb his heat, or rein his rash desire, 

Till, like a jade, ^ Self- "will himself doth tire. 

And then wdth lank and lean discolour’d cheek, 
With heavy eye, knit brow, and strengthless pace, 
Feeble Desire, all recreant, poor, and meek, 

Like to a bankrupt beggar w^ails his ease: 7ii 

The flesh being proud, Desire doth fight with 
Grace, 

For there it revels; and when that decays, 

The guilty rebel for remission prays. 

So hires it with this faultful lord of Borne, 

Who this accomplishment so hotly chas’d; 

For imvr against himself he sounds this doom, — 
That tlirough the length of times he stands dis- 
grac’d: 

Besides, his soul’s fair temple is defac'd; 719 
whose weak ruins muster troops of cares, 

To ask the spotted princess how she fares. 

She .says, lier subjects wltli foul insurreetion 
Have batter’d down her consecrated wall, 

And by their mortal fault brought in subjection 
Her immortality, and made her thrall 
To living death and }>ain perpefAud : 

Which in lior prescience she controlled still, 

Bui lier foresight could not foreshdl their Mill. 

Even in this thought tlirough the dark night he 
stealeth, 

A captive victor that hath lost in gain; Trio 

" Jade, properly a worthless horse. 
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,!]euriiig away llie wound tliat nothing healetii, 
The .s<^ur tiiai will, despiie of cure, reiuain; 
-Leaving liiw spoil pcrploxM in greater pain. 

She bears tlie ioiul of lusi he left behimi. 

And lie the harden (if a guilty iriind. 

He like a thievish dug oreo]is sadly tliencc; 

She like a weary lamb lies ]>antiiig' there; 

He scowls, and itatcs himself for his offence; 

She, tle.sperate, with her nails lier flesh doth tear; 
He faintly flies, sweating with guilty tear; 740 
She stays, exclaiming on rlie direful night; 

He runs, and cliides his vani.sh’d, loath’d delight. 

He thence departs a heavy conYertite; 

She there remains a hoj>eless castaway; 

He in his speed look.s for the morning ligiit: 

She prays she ne'^'cr may beliold the day, 

“ For day,” quoth she, “ night’s seape.s dotli open 
lay, 

And iny true eyes have never practis’d how 
To cloak ofleuces with a cuiining brow. 

‘‘They think not bnt that every eye can see 750 
The Slime disgrace whicli tliey tlieniselvcs behold; 
And therefore woiikl they still in darkness be, 

To have their unseen sin remain untold; 

For they their guilt with weeping will unfold, 

And grave,* like water tliat doth eat in .steel, 
Upon my clieeks what helpless .shame I feel.” 

Here she exclaims against repose and rest, 

And bids her eyes hereafter still be blind. 

She wakes her heart by beating on her breast, 
And bids it leap fro|.Ta thence, where it may find 
Some purer chest to close so pure a mind. 701 
Frantic with grief thus breathes she forth her 
.spite 

Against the unseen secx*ecy of nigiit: 

“0 comfort-killing Night, image of hell! 

Dim register and notary of shame! 

Black stage for tragedies and murders fell! 

Vast sill-concealing chaos! nurse of blame! 

Blind mufllc<l bawd! dark harbour for defame! 
Gi'ira cave of death! whispering conspirator 
With cdose-tongu’d treason and the nivi.dicr! 

“0 hateful, vaporous, and foggy Night! 7!ri 
Since thou art guilty of my cureless crime, 

Master thy mists to meet the eastern light, 


I iJntvft, engrave. 
4l> , 


Aiake war again.st proportion'd course of lime; 

Or if thou wilt permit the snn climb 
His ivonted lieiglit, Y(‘t ere he go to bed. 

Knit potsomms clouds about his goldsm head. 

‘‘'With rotten damps ravish the ruuniingair; 

Let tlieir cxlial’d iinwhulesumc broatiis make sick 
The life of purity, the supreme fair, Tso 

Ere he arrive his weary no(3n-tide ]>riek: 

And let thy misty vapours march .so ihick. 

That in their smoky ranks his .^umtherM light 
May set at noon, and make per]>e{iial night, 

“ Were Tarquin Night, us he is luit Xight/s eliild. 
The sllver-.shining queen be would disdain; 

Her twinkling handmaids too, by him defil’d. 
Through N ight’s black bosum should not peep again : 
So should 1 have eo-pnrtners in my pain; 

And fellowship in woe doth w(3e assnage, Tih) 
As palmers’ chat make short their })ilgrimage. 

“ Where now 1 have no one to blush with me, 
Tocros,stheirarms,and hang their heads with mine, 
To mask their brow.s, and hide their infamy; 

But 1 alone alone ninsf sit and pine, 

Seasoning the earth witii showers of silver brine, 
Alingling my talk with tears, my grief with 
groans, 

Poor -wavstiug immiiments of lasting moan,s. 

“O Night, thou furnace of foul-reeking smoke, 
Let not the jealous Day behold that face sao 
Which uuderueatli thy black all-hiding cloak 
lmmode.stly lie.s martyr’d with disgrace! 

Keep still possession of thy gloomy place, 

That all the faults whieli in tliy reign arc maile 
May likewise be sepiilchred in thy shade! 

“iHake me not object to the tell-tale Day! 

The light wdll ahoiv, character’d in my brow, 

The story of sweet chastity’s decay, 

The impious breach of holy ivedlock vow; 

Yea, the illiterate, that knoiv not how sio 

To cipher what is writ in leataiod book.s, 

Will quoted my loathsome tres]>as.s in my looks. 

^‘The nurse, to still her child, will tell my story, 
And fright her crying babe with Tarquin’s name; 
The orator, to deck his oratory, 

Will couple my reproach to Tarquin’s shame; 
Feast-finding minstrels, tuning my defiime, 
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Will tie the hetirers to utterui eacli line, 

How Tar((uiii wronged me, I Colhitine. S19 

“I jet my gO(xl luiiue, that seiise! ess reputation, 
For Collatine’s dear love be kept imspotted: 

If that be made a theme for disputation, 

The branches of another root are rotted, 

And undeserv’d reproach to hini allotted 
That is as clear from this attaint of mine 
As 1 , ere this, was pure to Coliatirie. 

unseen shame! invisible disgrace! 

O lUifclt sore! crest-woundiiig, private scar! 
Reproach is stamp'd in Collatiiius’ face, 

And Taniuin’s eye may read the mot aiar, sso 
How lie in peace is wounded, not in war. 

Alas, liow many bear such shameful blows, 
AVhicli not themselves, but he that gives them 
knows! 

‘*lf, Colhitine, thine lionour Jay in me, 

From me by strong assault it i.s bereft. 

My honey lost, and I, a dronc-like l)ee, 

Have no perfection of my summer left, 

Rut. rohb’d and ransack'd by injuiions theft; 

In thy weak hive a wandering wasp hath crept, 
And suck’d the honey which tliy chaste bee kept. 

“ Yet am I guilty of Hiy honour’s wrack, — S41 

Vet for thy honour did I entertain him; 

Coming from thee, I could not put him hack, 

For it had been dislionoiir to disdain him; 

Besides, of weariness lie did complain liim, 

And talk'd of virtue: — 0 iiidook’d-for evil, 
When virtue is profan’d in such a devil! 

Why should the worm intrude^ tlie maiden bud? 
Or hateful cuckoos liatcli in sparrows’ nests? 

Or toads infect fair founts with venom mud? S50 
Or tyrant folly lurk in gentle breasts? 

Or kings Be In-eakers of their oirii behests? 

But no perfection is so absolute, 

^fhat some impurity doth not pollute. 

'The aged man iliiit coffers-uj’) his gold 
Is plagu’d wi(,h cramps and gouts and painful fit.s; 
Ami scarce hath eyes his treasure to behold, 

But like still -pining Tantalus he sits, 

And useless barns the liarvest of his wits; 

Having no other pleasure of his gain 860 

But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 

1 Intrude, enter. 


I ‘SSo then he Imtli it when he cannot jise it, 

And leaves it to be master’d by his young; 

Who in their pride do presently abuse it: 

Their father was too weak, and they too strong. 
To hold their cursed -blessed fortune long. 

The sweets we wish for turn to loathed .sours 
Even in the moment that we call them ouns. 

Unruly blasts wait on tlic tender spring; 
lTnwhole.some weeds take root with precious 
dowers; „ 870 

The adder hisses where the .sweet birds sing; 

What virtue breeds iniquity devours: 

We liave no good that we can say is ours, 

But ill-annexed Opportunity 
Or kills his life or else hi.s quality, 

^10 0^3portunity, thy ganit is great! 

’Tis thou that execut’st the traitor’s treason; 

Thou sett’st the wolf where he tlie lamb may get; 
Whoever plots the sin, thou point’st tiie season; 

'T is tliou that spuni’st at right, at law, at reason; 
And in thy shady cell, where none may spy him, 
Bits Sin, to seize the souls that wander by him. 

Thou mak’st the vestal violate her oath; ssa 
Thou blow’st the tii'e wlien temperance is thaw’d; 
Thou smother’st hone.sty, thou iniirder’st troth; 
Thou foul abettor! thou notorious bawd ! 

* Thou plautest scandal, and displace.st laud: 

Thou raviislier, tlioii traitor, thou talse thief. 
Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief ! 

Thj^ secret pleasure turii.s to open shame, soo 
Thy private feasting to a public last, 

Thy smoothing titles to a ragged name, 

Thy sugar’d tongue to liitter worniwmod taste : 
Thy violent vanities can never last. 

How comes it, then, vile Opportunity, 

Being so bad, such iiuinlmrs seek for thee? 

“When wilt thou ])e the humble suppliant's 
friend. 

And bring him where his suit may he obtain’d ? 
When wilt then sort an hour great strifes to end? 
Or free that soul which wretchedness hath cliain’tl! 
Give physic to the sick, ease to the pain’d? !>()t 
The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for 
thee; 

But they ne’er meet with Opportunity. 

“ The patient dies while the physician sleeps; 
i The orphan pines while the t)ppressor feeds; 
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Justice is feasting while the widow weeps; 

Advice is sporting while infection breeds: 

Thou grant/si no time for charitable deeds: 

Wrath, envy, treason, rape, and murder’s rages, 
Thy lieiiious lunirs wait on them as their pages. 

When Truth and A'irtue Iiave to do with thee, 

A thousand crosses keep tlieni from thy aid : 912 

They buy thy lielp; but Sin ne’er gives a fee, 

Jle gratis conics; and thou art well appaid 
As well to hear as grant what lie hath said. 

,My Oollatine would else have come to me 
When Tarquin did, luit he was stay'd by thee. 

‘rituilty thou art of murder and of theft, 

Guilty of perjury and subornation, 

Guilty of treason, forgery, and shift, 920 

Guilty of incest, that abomination; 

An accessory ]>y thine inclination 
To all sins past, and all that are to come, 

From the creation to the general doom. 

“Mis-shapen Time, copesmate of ugly Xight, 
Swift subtle post., carrier of grisly care, 

Eater of youth, false slave to talsc delight, 

Base watch of woes, sin's pack-horse, virtue’s 
snare; 

Thou niirsest all, and murder' st all that are: 

0, hear me, then, injiirioiis-sliifting Time! 930 
Be guilty of my death, since of my crime. 

“Why hath thy sci’vant Opporttniity 
Betray’d the hours thou gav’st me to repose, 
CancelFd my fortunes, and encliaincd me 
To endless date of never-ending woes? 

Time’s office is to fiiuG the hate of foes; 

To eat up errors by opinion bred, 

3vot spend the dowry of a lawful bed. 

“Time’s glory is to calm contending kings, 

To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to light, 

To stamp the seal of time in aged things, 

To wake the morn, and sentinel the night, 

To wrong the wronger till he render right, 

To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours, 

And smear witli dust their glittering golden 
towers; 

“ To fill with worm-holes stately monuments, 

To feed oblivion with decay of things. 

To hlot old books and alter their contents, 


I To pluck the quills from ancient ravens' wings, 

; To dry the old oak's sap, ami cherish springs, 

I To spoil antiquirics of hammer'd steel, ani 
I And turn the giddy round of Fr>rt line’s wheel; 

■ “ To show the beldam daughters of lier danalirer, 
i To make the child a man, the man a cliiid, 

‘ To .slay the tiger that doth live by slaugiiter, 

: To tame the unicorn and lion wild, 

To mock the subtle in themselves beguil'd, 

To cheer the ploughman witli increasefol crops, 
And waste huge stones with little water-drops. 

i “ Why work'st thou miscliief in thy pilgrimage, 

I IJidess thou coiiklst return to make uniends? 

; One poor retiring minute in an age ot»2 

Would purchase thee a thousand thousand friends, 

I Lending him wit that to bad debtors lends: 

I 0, this dread night, wouklst thou one hour come 
i back, 

; I could prevent, this storm, and shun thy wrack! 

“Thou ceaseless lackey to eternity, 

With some mischance cross Tarquin in his liiglit: 
j Devise extrernos beyond extremity, 

To make him cur.se tliia cursed crimefiil night: 

Let ghastly sliadows Ids lewd eyes affright; 971 
And the dire thought of his committed evil 
Shape every bush a hideous shapeless devil 

“Disturb liis liours of rest with restless trances, 
Afflict him in his bed with bedrid groans; 

Let there bechance him pitiful mischances, 

To make him moan; but pity not his moans: 

Stone him with harden’d hearts, harder than stones; 
And let mild w’omen to him lose their mildness, 
Wilder to him than tigers in their wildness. 

“ Let him have time to tear his curled hair, osi 
Let him have time against himself to rave, 

Let him have time of Time’s help to despair, 

I Let him have time to live a loathed slave, 

I Let him have time a beggar’s orts- to crave, 

And time to see one thaf. by alms dotli live 
Disdain to him disdained scraps to give. 

“Let him have time to .see bis friends his foes, 
And merry fools to mock at liim resort; 989 

Let him have time to mark how slow time goes 
In time of sorrow, and how swift and short 
His time of folly and his time of sport; 


1 Fitif, limit. 
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And ever let liis inirecalling^ crime 
Fliivc time to wail tir abusing of his time. 

Time, thou tutor both to good and bad, 

Teach me to curse him that thou taught’st this ill! 
At his own shadow let the thief run mad, 

Himself himself seek every hour to kill! 

Suck wretched hands such wretched blood should 
■: 'spill; 

For Avho so base would such an office have looo 
As slanderous death’s-man'*^ to so base a slave? 

^ ^The baser is he, coming from a king, 

To shame his hope with deeds degenerate : 

The mightier man, the mightier is the thing 
That makes him honour’d, or begets him hate; 
For greatest scandal waits on greatest state. 

The moon being clouded presently is miss’d, 
But little stars may hide them when they list. 

“The crow may bathe his c.oal-l)lack wings in mire, 
And unperceiv’d fly with the filth aw'ay; loio 
But if the like the snow-white swan desire, 

The stain upon his silver down will stay. 

Poor grooinsare sightless'^ night, kings glorious clay ; 
Gnats are unnoted wheresoe’er they fly, 

But eagles gaz'd upon with every eye. 

“Out, idle words, servants to shallow fools! 
Cnprofitable sounds, weak arbitrators! 

Busy yourselves in skill-contending schools; 
Debate where leisure .serves with dull debaters; 

To trembling clients be you mediators: 1020 

For me, 1 force ludA argument a straw, 

Since that my case is past the help of law. 

“In vain I rail at Opportunity, 

At Time, at Tarquin, and uncheerful Night; 

In vain i cavil with mine infiimy. 

In vain I spurn at my contirm’d despite: 

This helpless smoke of words doth me no right. 
Tiie remedy indeed to do me good 
is to let forth my foul-defiled blood. 1029 

“ Poor hand, wliy quiver’ st thou at this decree ? 
Honour thyself to rid mo of this shame; 

For if 1 die, my lionour lives in thee; 

But if 1 live, thou liv’st in my defame: 

Since thou eouhlst not defend thy loyal dame, 

* JTnt'ecalUng, that cannot be recalled. 

- Death' a-rnan, executioner. 

3 Sightless, in which no one can see. 

^ Force not™ care not for. 


And wast afeard to scratch her wicked foe, 

Kill both thyself and her for yielding so.” 

This said, from her betunibled couch she stavteth. 
To find some desperate instrumeni of death: loss 
But this no slaughterhouse no tool imparteth 
To make more vent for passage of her breath; 
Which, thronging through her lips, so vanisheth 
As smoke from .xBtna, that in air consumes, 

Or that which from dischaig'ed cannon fumes, 

“In vain,” quoth she, ‘‘ I live, and seek in vain 
Some happy mean to end a haple.ss life. 

I fear’d by Tarquin’s falchion to be slain, 

Yet for the self-same purpose seek a knife: 

But when I fear’d I was a loyal wife : 

So am I now: — O no, that cannot be; 1049 
Of that true type hath Tarquin rifled me. 

“0, that is gone for wliicli I sought to live, 

And therefore now I need not fear to die. 

To clear this spot by death, at least 1 give 
A badge of fame to slander’s livery; 

A dying life to living infiimy: 

Poor helpless help, the treasure stol’n away, 

To burn the guiltless casket where it lay! 

“Well, well, dear Collatine, thou shalt not know 
The stained taste of violated troth; 

1 will not wrong thy true afiection so, I0t>o 

To flatter thee with an infringed oath; 

This bastard grafl* .shall never come to growth : 

He shall not boast who did thy stock pollute 
That thou art doting father of his fruit. 

“Nor shall he smile at thee in secret thought, 
Nor laugh with his companions at thy state; 

But thou slialt know thy interest tvas not bought 
Basely witli gold, but stol’n from forth thy gate. 
For me, I am the mistress of my fate, 1060 

And with my trespass never will dispense. 

Till life to death acquit my forc’d offence. 

“ I will not })oi.son thee Avith my attaint. 

Nor fold my limit in cleanly-coinM excuses; 

My .sable ground of sin 1 A\ill not paint. 

To hide the truth of tills false night's abuses: 

My tongue shall utter all; mine eyes, like sluices, 
As from a mouiituin -.-spring tiiat feeds a dale, 
Shull gush pure st reams to pu rge iny impure tale. * ’ 

By this, lamenting Philomel liad ended lOTO 
i The well-tun’d Avarble of her niditlv sorrow*, 
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Aii<i wolo^nn iiig'ht with sh^w-sad gait descended 
To ugly iioll; when, lo. t.ho bhisiuiig luorrow 
Lends light to all hiir eyes lhal light will borrow ; 
But cloudy Lucreee shaincs lierself to see, 

And therefore st-iil in night, would cloister’d he. 

Revealing day through every cranny si)ies. 

And seems to point her oat where she sits weep- 
ing; 

To whom she sobbing speaks; *'■' 0 eye of eyes, 
W.hy pry’st tliou through my window? leave thy 
peeping; lOso 

Mock with thy tickling beams eyes that are sleeping: 
Brand not my forehead witli thy piercing light, 
For day hath naught to do what ’s done by night. ’’ 

Tims cavils she with every tiling she sees: 

True grief is fond and testy us a child, 

Who wayward once, his mood with naught agrees: 
Old woes, not inhint .sorrows, lioar tliem mild: 
Continuance tames the one; the other wild, 

Like an unpractis’d swimmer plunging still, 
AVith too mucli lahour drowns for want of skill. 

So she, decp-drenchcd in a sea of care, iioo 

Holds disputation with each tiling she views. 

Ami to herself all sorrow dotJi compare; 

E'o object but her passion’s slrengtli renews; 

And as one shifts, another straight ensues: 
Sometime her grief is dumb, and hath no words; 
Sometime ’t is mad, and too much talk affords. 

The little birds that tune their morning’s joy 
Make her moans mad with their sweet melody: 
Tor mirth doth search the bottom of annoy; 

Sad souls are slain in merry company; 1110 

Orief best is pleas’d with griefs society: 

True sorrow then is feelingly suffic’d 
When with like semblance it is sympathiz’d. 

’T is double death to drown in ken of shore; 

He ten times pines that pines beholding food; 

To see the .salve doth make the wound ache more: 
Great grief grieves most at that would do it good; 
Deep woes roll forward like a gentle Hood, 

Who, being stopp’d, the hounding banks o’er- 
flows; 

Grief dallied with nor law nor limit knows. 

*‘You mocking birds,” quoth she, ‘‘your tunes 
entomb 1121 

AVithin your hollow-swelling feather’d breasts, 
And in my hearing be voii mute and dumb; 
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r Aly restless discord loves no stops ^ nor rests; 
j A wofiil Jiostess brook.s jnd merry gucNis; 

Eclish your iiimlilo notes to ple:i>ing ear>; 
Distress Iiko.s dumps wlien time is kept with 
: . tears. 

I f‘Gome, Philomel, that sing’st. of nivislimeut, 

; Alake thy sad grove in my dislievell'd hair: 

1 As the dank earth weeps at, tliy languislimcni, 

, So I at each sad steiiri will strain a tear, imi 
I xVnd with deep groans the diapason lieur; 

I For burden-wise I 11 hum on Tarquln still. 

: AVhile thou ou Tereiis descant, 'st i>et ter skill. 

j ‘‘ And whiles against a thorn thou hear'st thy p:irt, 

I To keep thy sharp woes wakijig, wretched 1. 

; To imitate thee well, against my heart 
! Will fix a sharp knife, to affrigiii mine eye; 

AVho, if it wink, shall thereon fall ami die, iiao 
These means, as frets upon an instrument, 
Shall tune ourheart-st rings to true laugiiishmeiit. 

And for, poor hinl, thou siim''sL md iu the day. 
As shaining aipy eye should thee htdiuld, 
vSoinc dark-deep desert-, seated from the way. 

That knows not parching heat nor freezing cold, 

, AVill we find out; and there we will unfold 
I To creatures stern sail tunes, to change their 
! kinds: 

: Since men prove beasts, let, beasts bear gentle 

minds,” 

, As the poor frighted deer, that stands at gaze, 

' Wildly detcniiiuing which way to fly, iir»a 

, Or one encompass’d with a winding maze, 

I That cannot tread the way out readily: 

: So with herself is she in mutiny, 

; To live or die which of the twuxin wore better, 

' When life is sham’d, and death reproach’s debtor. 

; “To kill myself, ” (piotli she, “alack, what were it, 

' But with my body rny poor soul’s pollution? 

I They that lose half w'ith greater pa,tience hear it 
, Than they whose whole i.s swallow’d in confusion. 

; That mother tries a merciless conclusion iioo 
I Who, having two sweet hahes. when deatli 
I takes one, 

I Will slay the other, and he nurse to none. 

“My body or my soul, which was the dearer. 
When the one pure, the other made divine? 

, ^ StopSi alluding to the stops in an iiistrmnent; so rests. 
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Wlio.«e love of either to myself was nearer, 

When both were kept for lieaven and Collatiue? 
Ay me! the ]>ark peel'd from the lofty pine, 

His lea-vcs will wither, and his sap decay; 

So must my soul, her bark being peel’d away. 

Her house is sack’d, lier quiet interrupted, 

Her mansion batter’d by tlie enemy; 1171 

Her sacred temple spotted, spoiFd, corrupted, 
(Grossly engirt with daring infamy: 

Then let it not be call’d impiety. 

If in this blemish’d fort 1 make some hole 
Through which 1 may convey tliis troubled soid. 

“ Yet die 1 will not till my Collatine 
Have heard the cause of my untimely death; 

That he may vow, in tliat sad hour of mine, 
IJevenge on him tliat made me stop my breath. 
My stained blood to Tarquin I ’ll bequeath, iisi 
Wliich by liim tainted shall for him be spent, 
And as Ins due writ in my testament. 

“ My honour I ’ll bequeath unto the knife 
That wounds my body so dishonoured. 

’T is honour to deprive dishonour’d life; 

Idle one will live, the other being dead: 

So of shame’s ashes shall my frame be bred; 

For in my death I murder shameful scorn: 

My shame so dead, mine honour is new-born. 

“ Dear lord of tliat dear jewel 1 have lost, ii9l 
What legacy shall 1 bequeath to thee? 

My resolution, hu'e, shall be thy lioast, 

By wliose example thou reveng'd inayst be. 

How Tarquin must be us'd, read it in me: 

Myself, thy friend, will kill myself, thy foe, 
And, for my sake, serve thou false Tarquin so. 

This brief abridgment of my will 1 make: — 

IHy soul and body to the skies and grouml; 

My resolution, husband, do thou take; 1200 

Mine honour be the knife’s that makes my Avound; 
.My shame be Ids tliat did my fame confound; 

And all my tame that lives disbursed be 
To those that live, and think no shame of me. 

“Thou, Collatine, shalt oversee this will; 

Hoav was i overseen that thou shalt sec it! 

My blood shall wash the slander of mine ill; 

M.y life’s foul <leed, my life’s fair end shall free it. 
Faint not, faint heart, but stoutly say, be it:’ 
Yield to my hand; my hand shall conquer thee: 
Thou dead, both die, and both shall victors bo.” 


This plot of death Avheu sadly she had laid, 1212 
Anil Avip’d the brinish pearl from her bright eyes, 
With untun’d tongue she hoarsely calls her maid, 
Whose SAvift obedience to her mistress hies; 

For SAvift-Aving’d duty with thouglit’s feathers dies. 
Poor Lucrecc’ cheeks unto her maid seem so 
As Avinter meads Avhen sun doth melt their snoAA". 

Her mistress she doth give deniure goud-niorroAV, 
With soft-slow tongue, true mark of modesty, 

And sorts^ a sad look to her lady’s sorroAAq I22i 
! For Avliy lier face Avore sorrow’s livery; 

! But durst not ask of her audaciously 

Why her tAvo suns Avere cloud-eclipsed so, 

Nor why her fair cheeks overAAiisli’d Avith Avoe. 

But as the earth dotli weep, the sun being set, 
Each floAver moisten’d like a melting eye; 

Even so the maid Avitli sAvelling drops gaii Av^et 
Her circled eyiie, enforc’d by sympathy 
Of those fair suns set in her mistress’ sky, 1230 
Who in a salt-Avav’d ocean quench their light, 
\Yliich makes tlie maid weep like the deAvyniglit. 

A pretty while these pretty creatures stand, 

Like ivory conduits coral cisterns filling: 

One justly Aveeps; the other takes in hand 
No cause, but company, of lier drops spilling: 
Their gentle sex to Aveep are often willing; 
GrieA'iiig themselves to guess at others’ smarts, 
And then they droAvn their eyes, or break their 
hearts. 1239 

For men have marble. Avomcn Avaxen, minds, 

And therefore are tlicy form'd as marble Avill; 

The Aveak oppress’d, th’ i mpression of strange kinds 
Is form’d in them by force, by frainl, or skill: 
Then call them not the authors of their ill, 

No more than Avax shall be accounted evil 
tVherein is stamp’d the semblance of a devil. 

Their smoothness, like a goodly cliani]>aign- plain, 
Lays open all the little Avorms that creep; 

In men, as in a rougli-groAvn grove, remain 
CaA^e-keeping evils that obscurely sleep: 
i Through crystal Avails each little mote will peep: 
Though men can cover crimes with hold stern 
looks, 

Poor women’s feces are their own faults’ books. 


1 Sorta, suits. 

2 C/noaprogn, plain, country. 
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Ko man invei.^^li agaiiii^t the wither’d flower. 

But chide rough winter tlia,t the flower hath kill’d: 
Not that devour'd, but that which doth devour. 

Is worth}^ bhiine. <1, let it not be lilld 
Poor women’s faults, that they are so fiilfill’d 
With iiien’s abuses: those proud lords, to blame, 
i^lake weak-made women tenants to their shame. 

The precedent ovliereof in Liicrece’ view;, 1261 
Assail’d by night with circumstances strong 
Of present deatli, and shame tliat might ensue 
By that her death, to do her husband wrong; 

Sucli danger to resistance did belong, 

That' dying fear through all her body spread; 
And who cannot abuse a body dead? 

By this, mild patience bid fair Lncrece speak 
To the poor counterfeit of lier complaining: 

‘‘My girl,” quoth she, “on what occasion break 
Those tears from thee, that down tliy cheeks are 
raining? 1271 

If thou dost weep for grief of my sustaining, 
Know, gentle wxmch, it small avails iny mood: 
If teai-s could help, mine own would do me good. 

“But tell me, girl, when ivent” — and there she 
stay’d 

Till after a deep groan — “ Tarquin from hence?” 
“Madam, ere I was up,” replied the maid, 

“The more to blame my sluggard negligence: 

Yet with the fault 1 thus far can dispense, — 
Myself was stirring ere the break of day, 1280 
And, ere I rose, was Tarquin gone away, 

“But, lady, if your maid may be so bold, 

She would request to know your heaviness. ” 

“ 0, peace ! ” quoth Bucrece: “if it should be told, 
The repetition cannot make it less; 

For more it is than I can w^ell express: 

And that deep torture may be call’d a bell 
When more is felt than one hath poorer to tell. 

“Go, get me hither paper, ink, and pen, — 

Yet save that labour, for I have them here. 1290 
What should I vsay ? — One of my husband’s men 
Bid thou be ready, by and by, to bear 
A letter to my lord, my love, my dear: 

Bid him with speed prepare to carry it; 

The cause craves liaste, and it will soon be writ.” 

Her maid is gone, and she prepares to write, 

First hovering o’er the paper with her quill: 
Conceit and grief an eager combat fight; 


What wit sets down is blotted straight with will; 
This is too curious-good, this blunt and ill: i;K)o 
Much like a press of peo]>le at a door. 

Throng her inventions, which shall go before. 

At last she thus begins: “Thou worthy lord 
Of that unworthy wife that greeteth thee, 

Health to thy person! next vouchsafe t' afford — 
If ever, love, thy Liiercce thou wilt see — 

Some present speed to come and visit me. 

So, I commend me from our house in grief: 

My woes are ted ions, tliough ray words are bri ef. 

Here folds she the tenoiir of lier woe, vm 
Her certain sorrow writ uncertainly. 

By this short schedule Collatine may know 
Her grief, but not her griefs true quality: 

She dares not therefore make diseo^'cry, 

Lest he should liolcl it lier own gross abuse, 

Ere she with blood had stain’d her stain’d ex- 
cuse. 

Besides, the life and feeling of her passion 
She hoards, to spend when be is by to liear her; 
When sighs and groans and tears may grace tlie 
flishion 

Of her disgrace, the better so to dear her 1320 
From that suspicion which tiie world might bear 
her. 

To shun this blot, she would not blot the letter 
With words, ti 11 action might becom e them better. 

To see sad sights moves more than iiear them told; 
For then the eye interprets to the ear 
The heavy motion that it doth behoidy 
When every part a part of woe doth bear. 

’Tis but a part of sorrow that we hear: 

Deep sounds make lesser noise than shallow fords. 
And sorrow ebbs, being bknvn with wind of words. 

Her letter now is seal’d, and on it writ, iim 
“ At Ardea to my lord with more than haste.” 
The post attends, and she delivers it, 

Charging the sour-fixe’d groom to hie as fast 
As lagging fowls before the northern blast: 

Speed more than speed but dull and slow she 
deems: 

Extremity still urgeth such extremes. 

, The homely villain^ court’sies to her low^; 

And, blushing on her, with a steadfast eye 


1 Villaitiy countryman. 
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Receives the scroll witliout or yea or no, 1340 
And fortli witli basliful iniioeeiiee doth hie. 

But they whose guilt within their bosoms lie 
Imagine every eye beholds their blame; 
Forlmerece thought he blush’d to see her shame: 

When, silly groom ! God wot, it was defect 
Of spirit, life, and bold audacity. 

Such harmless creatures have a true respect 
To talk in deeds, while others saucily 
Promise more speed, but do it leisurely: 

Even so this pattern of the worn-out age 1360 
Pawn’d honest looks, but laid no words to gage. 

Plis kindled duty kindled her mistrust, 

That two red fires in both their faces blaz’d; 

She thought he blush’d, as knowing Tarqiiin’s lust, 
And, blushing with him, wistly on him gaz’d; 

Her earnest eye did make him more amaz’d : 

The more she saw the blood his cheeks I’eplenish, 
The more she thought he spied in her some 
blemish. 

But long she thinks till he return again, 

And yet the duteous vassal scarce is gone. 1300 
The weary time she cannot entertain, 

For now ’t is stale to sigh, to weep, and groan: 

So woe hath wearied woe, moan tired moan, 

That she her plaints a little while doth stay, 
Pausing for means to mourn some newer way. 

At last she calls to mind where liangs a piece 
Of skilful painting, made for Priam’s Troy; 

Before the which is drawn the power of Greece, 

For Helen’s rape the city to destroy, 1309 

Threatening cloud-kissing lliou with annoy; 

Which the conceited^ painter drew so proud, 

As heaven, it seem’d, to kiss the turrets bow’d. 

A thousand lamentable objects tliere. 

In scorn of nature, art gave lifeless life : 

Many a dry drop seem’d a weeping tear, 

Shed for the slaughter’d husband by the wife: 

The red blood reek’d, to show the pamter’.s strife; 
And dying eyes gleam’d forth their ashy lights, 
Like dying coals burnt out in tedious nights. 

There might you see the labouring pioner isso 
Begrim’d with sweat, and smeared all with dust; 
And from the towers of Troy there would appear 
The very eyes of men through loop-holes thrust, 
Gazing upon the Greeks with little lust:- 

i Oonceited, clever, imaginative. ^ Lust=plensuve. i 


Such sweet observance in this work was had. 
That one might see those tar-off eye.s look sad. 

In great commanders grace and majesty 
You might behold, triumphing in their faces; 

In youth, quick bearing and dexterity; 

And here and there the painter interlaces 3390 
Pale cowards, marching on with trembling paces; 
Which heartless peasants did so well resemble, 
That one would swear he saw them quake and 
tremble. 

Ill Ajax and Ulysses, 0, what art 
Of physiognomy might one behold ! 

The face of either cipher’d either’s heart; 

Their lace their manners most expressly told: 

In Ajax’ eyes blunt rage and rigour roll’d; 

But the mild glance that sly Ulysses lent i3l>9 
Show’d deep regard and smiling government. 

There pleading might you see grave l^estor stand, 
As ’t were encouraging the Greeks to fight*. 
Making such sober action with his hand, 

That it beguil’d attention, charm’d the sight: 

In speech, it seem’d, his beard, all silver white, 
Wagg’d up and down, and from his lips did fly 
Thin winding breath, which purl’d up to the sky. 

About him were a press of gaping faces, 

Which seem’d to swallow up his sound advice; 
i\ll jointly listening, but with several graces, 

As if some mermaid did their ears entice, i4li 
Borne high, some low, ‘-•the painter was so niee;^ 
The scalps of many, almost hid behind, 

To jump up higher seem’d, to mock the mind. 

Here one man’s hand lean’d on another’s head, 
His nose being shadow’d by his neighbour’s ear; 
Here one, being throng’d, bears back, all bollii 
and red; 

Another, smother’d, seems to pelt and swear; 

And in their rage such signs of rage they bear, 

As, but for loss of ISlestofs golden words, i420 
It seem’d tbey would debate with angry swords. 

For much imaginary work was there; 

Conceit deceitful, so .compact, so kind, ' 

That for Achilles’ image .stood h.is spear, 

■Grip’d in an armed .hand; 'himself,' behind, . 

Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind: 

A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a hea<i, 

Stood for the wliole to be imagined. 

« jS^iee. skilful. 
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And. from the walls of strou,ii:-))Csieged Troy 
When their brave hope, buhl Hector, nnu’chhl to 
field, 1430 

Stood many Troja n mothers, sharing joy 
To see their youthfnl sons briglit weapons wield; 

And to their hope they sueli odd action yields 
That through their liglit joy seemed to appear, 
Like bright tilings stain'd, a kind of heavy fear. 

And from the strand of Hardan, ndiere they fought, 

To reedy banks the red blood ran, 

Whose waves to imitate the battle sought 
With swelling ridges; and their ranks began 
To break upon the galled shore, and than 1440 
Hetirc again, till, meeting greater ranks, 

They join, and slioot their foam at SimoiV banks. 

To this well-painted piece is ljucrece come, 

To lind a face where all distress is stelTd. 

Many she sees where cares have carved some, 

.But none where all distress a.nd dolour dwcird. 

Till she despairing Hecuba beliehl, 

Staring on TrianTs wounds with her ohl eyes, 
Which bleeding under hyiThns' proud foot lies. 

In her the painter had anatomiz’tl 1450 

Time’s ruin, beauty’s wreck, and grim care’s reign: 
Hercheeks with chaps andivrinkles were disguised; 

Of what she was no semblance did remain: 

Her blue blood chang’d to ]>hick in every vein, 
Wanting the spring tliat those slinmk pipes had 
, Ihd, 

Show’d life imprison’d in a body dead. 

On. this sad shadow Luerece spends her eyes, 

And shapes her sorrow to the beldaTn’.s- woes, 

^¥ho nothing wants to answer her but cries. 

And bitter words to ])an her cruel foes: 14«30 

The painter was no god to lend her those; 

And therefore Liicrece swears he did her wrong, 

To give her so much grief, and not a tongue. 

Poor instrument, ” quoth she, ‘ ‘ without a sound, 

1 ’ll tune thy woes with my lamenting tongue; 

And drop sweet }>alm in Priam’.s painted wound, 
And rail on Pyrrhus that hath done him wrong; j 
And with my tears quench Troy that burns so long;^ ; 
And Avith my knife scratch out the angry eyes ! 
Of all the Greeks that are thine enemies. 1470 ’ 


i Simoxs, tile river of which Homer speaks so often, 
a Beldam, grandmother; notu.sed here with any sense 
of reproach. 


‘SShoAv me the .sirumpor that began this stir, 

That Avith my .nails her beauty 1 may tear. 

Thy heat of lust., fond Paris, did inenr 

This load of Wrath tJiat burning Troy doth boar: 

Thy eye kindled the lire that liurnetb here: 

And here in Troy, for trespass of t hine eye. 

The sire, the .son. the dame, and daughter die« 

“ Why should the private jileasure of some one 
Become the public plague ot many mo? 

Let sin, alone committed, light alone 14 S 0 

Upon liis head that liath transgre.ssed so; 

Let guiltless souls be freed from, guilty woe: 

For oiie’.s offence AA*hy should so many tail. 

To plague a priA’ate sin in general? 

Lo, here Aveeps Hecnba, here Priaiii dies, 

Here manly Hector faints, here Troilus swounds, 
Here friend by triend in bloody channel lies, 

And friend to friend gives unadvi.sed Avouuds, 

And one man's lust these .many lives confounds; 
Had doting Priam oheck'd his son’s de.sire, 

Troy bad lieen bright AA'ith fame, and not with 
tire.” :i4'9i 

Here feelingly she Aveeps Troy's painted Avoes: 

For sorroAv, like a heavy-hanghig bell, 

Once set on ringing, with his own AA'eigbt goes; 
Then little strength rings out the doleful knell; 

So .Liicre<.*e, set a-Avork, sad talcs doth tell 
To pencil] ’d pensiveness and coloui‘’d sprroAv; 
vSlie lend.s them Avords, and she their looks doth 
borroAv. 

She throAv.s her eyes about the ]>ainting round, 
And Avhom .she ffmls forlorn she doth lament. 

At last she see.s a Avretched image bonnd, i50l 
That piteous looks to Phrygian shepherds lent; 
His face, though full of cares, yet shoAv’d content;. 
OiiAvard to Troy Avith the blunt sAvains he goes, 
Bo mild, that Patience seem’d to scorn his Avoes. 

In him the painter hibour’d Avith his skill 
To hide deceit, and give the liarmle.s.s shoAV 
An humble gait, calm looks, eyes Availing still, 

A brow unbent, that .seem’d to Avelcome avoc; 
Cheeks neither red nor pale, but mingled so I5i0i 
That blushing red no guilty instance gaAT, 

Nor ashy pale the fear that false hearts have. 

But, like a constant and eonffrmed devil, 

He entcrtaiiPd a show so seeming just, 

And therein so ensconc’d Iii.s secret evil, 
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That jealoiisiy itself could noi mistrust 
False-creeping craft and perjury should thrust 
Into so bright a day such black-tac’d storms, 

Or l)lot with hell-born sin such saint-like forms. 

The Avell-skill'd workman this mild imago drew 
For perjur’d Sinon, whose enchanting story 1521 
The credulous old Priam after slew; 

Whose words, like wildfire, burnt the shining glory 
Of rich-built llion, that the skies ivere sorry, 

And little stars shot from their fixed places, 
When their glass fell vrlierein they view’d their 
faces. 

This picture she advisedly perus’d, 

And eliid the painter for his wondrous skill, 
.Saying, some shape in Sinon’s was abus’d; 

So fair a form lodg’d not a mind so ill: 1530 

And still on him she gaz’d; and gazing still, 

Such signs of truth in his plain face she spied, 
That she concludes tlie picture was belied. 

“ It cannot he, ” quoth slie, * that so much guile ” — 
Sheovould have said ‘‘can lurk in such a look;” 
But Tarquin’s shape came in her mind the while, 
And from her tongue ‘A’aii lurk” from ‘‘cannot” 
took:. ' 

“It cannot he” she in that sense forsook, 

And turn’d it thus, “ It cannot be. I find, 1530 
But such a face should bear a wicked mind: 

“ For even as subtle Siuon here is painted, 

So soher-sad, so weary, and so mild, 

As if with grief or travail he had fainted, 

To me came Tarquin ai'me<l; so beguil’d 
With outward lionesty, hut yet dofil’d 
With inward vice: as Priam Itim did cherish, 

So did I Tarquifi; so my Troy di<l perish. 

‘‘ Look, look, how listening Priam wets his eyes, 
To see those borrow’d tears that Sinon sheds! 
Priam, why art thou ohl, and yet not wise? 1550 
For every tear he falls^ a Trojan bleeds: 

Mis eye drops fire, no water thence proceed.s; 
Those round clear pearls of his, that move thy 
pity, 

Are halls of quenchless fire to l)iini thy city. 

“Such devils steal effects from light! ess hell; 

For .Sinon in his fire doth quake with cold, 

And in that cohl hot-burning fire doth dwell; 

I Falls, lets full. 
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These contraries such unity do hold. 

Only to flatter fools, and make them hold : 

So Priam’s trust false Sinon’.s tears doth flatter, 
That he finds means to burn his Troy with 
water." I5tll 

Here, all enrag'd, such passion her assails, 
j That patience is quite lieaten from her breast. 

' kShe tears the senseless Sinon with her nails, 
Comparing him to that imhapi^y guest. 

Whose deed hath made herself herself detest: 

At last .she smilingly wi.li this gives o’er; 
“Fool, fool!” quoth she, “his wounds will not 
be sore.” 

Thus ebbs and fioAvs the current of her sorrow, 
And time doth weary time witli her complaining. 
She looks for niglit, and then she longs for mor- 
row, 1571 

And both she thinks too long with her remaining: 
Short time seems long in soitoav’s sharp siistain- 
ing: 

Though Avoe he heavy, yet it .seldom sleeps; 

I And they that Avalcli sec time hoAV sIoav it creeps. 

Which all this lime hath overslipp’d her thought, 
That .she Avith painted image.s hath spent; 

Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 
By deep .surmi.se of others’ detriment; 

Losing her avocs itt shotvs of discontent. l,5S0 
It easeth some, thoiigli none it ever cur'd. 

To think their dolour others have endur’d. 

But noAv the mindful ine.s,seiiigcr, come hack, 
Brings home his lord and other company; 

Wlio finds liis Lucrocc clad in mourning black; 
And round about her tear-distained eye 
Blue circle.s stream’d, like rainbows in the sky: 
These Avatcr-galls^ in lier dim element 
Foretell ncAV .storm.s to those already spent. 

Which Avhen her sad-heholding husband suav, 
Amazedly in her .sad face he stares: 

Hereye.s, though sod in tears, look’d red and ruAv, 
Her lively colour kill’d Avitli deadly cares. 

He liath no poAver to ask her how .she hires: 

' But stood, like old acquaintance in a trance. 
Metfar from home, AvoiidoringeacliolherKchance. 

At last he fake.s her by the bloodless hand, 

And thus begins; “ What uncouth ill event 


'^Water-galU, secondary rainl)ovv.s. 
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Hath thee befall' n, that thou dost trembling stand? 
Sweet love, what spite hath thy lair colour spent? 
Why art thou tlius attir'd in discontent? lUOi 
Unmask, dear dear, this moody lieaviness, 

And tell thy grief, that we may give redress/’ 

Three times ^^'i^h sighs she gives her sorrow tire, 
Ere once slie can diseliarge one w'ord of woe: 

At length address’d to answer liis desire, 

She modestly prepares to let tiieni know 
Her honour is ta'eii prisoner hy the foe; 

While Uolhitine and his consorted lords 
With sad attention long to hear her words. 

And now' this pale swan in her watery nest icil 
Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending: 

*‘Fcnv w'ords,” quoth she, '‘shall fit the trespass 
best. 

Where no excuse can give the fault amending: 

In me more w<,)es tlian words are now depending; 
And my laments would he draw'ii out too long, 
To tell them all w'itli one i»oor tired tongue. 

*'Then ho this all the task it liath to say: 

Dear husband, in the interest of ihy bed 
A stranger came, and on that pillow lay .IC20 
Where thou w'ast w’ont to rest thy ■weary head; 
And w'hat wrong else may be imagined 
By foul enforcement might be done f-o me. 

From that, alas, thy Lucreco is not free. 

‘‘For in the dreadful dead of dark midnight, 

With shining falchion in my chamber came 
A creeping creature, witli a fiaming light. 

And softly cried, ‘ Awake, thou Homan dame, 
And entertain my love; else lasting shame 1629 
On thee and thine this night I -will inflict, 

If thou my love’s desire do contradict. 

“‘For some hard-favourhH groom of thine/ 
quoth he, 

‘ Unless thou yoke thy liking to my will, 

1 ’ll murder straight, and then I ’ll slaughter thee, 
And swear I found you where you did fulfil 
The loathsome act of lust, and so did kill 
The lecliers in their deed: this act will be 
My fame, and thy perpetual infamy.’ 

“With this, I did begin to start and cry; 

And then against my heart he set his sword, two 
S wearing, unless I took all patiently. 


1 should not live to speak another word; 

So should my shame still rest: upon record. 

And never be forgot in mighty Rome, 

Til' adulterate death of imcrece and her gi’ooni. 

“ Mine enemy was strong, my poor self weak, 
xliid far the weaker with so strong a fear: 

My bloody judge forbade my tongue to speak; 

Is'o rightful plea might plead for Justice there: 
His scarlet lust came evidence to swear isso 
That my poor beauty bad purloin’<i his eyes: 
And when the judge is robb’d, the prisoner d its, 

“O, teach me bow to make mine own excuse'. 

Or, at the least, this refuge let me find,— , : 
Though my gross blood lie stain’d witli this abuse, 
Immaculate and spotless is my mind; 

That was not forc’d; that never was inclin’d 
To accessary yiekliiigs, l>ut still pure 
Doth in her poison’d closet yet endure.” 

Lo, here, the hopeless merchant of this loss, um 
With head declin’d, and voice tiamm'd up with 
woe, 

With sad-set eyes, and wreathed arms across, 
From lips new- waxen pale liegins to blow 
! The grief away that stops his answer so: 

But, wre tolled as he is, he strives in vain; 

What be breathes out his breath drinks up again. 

As through an arch the violent-roaring tide 
Ontruns the eye that doth behold his haste, 

Yet in the eddy boundeth in his pride iseg 

Back to the strait that forc’d him on so fast; 

In rage sent out, recall’d iii I'age, being past: 
Even so liis sighs, his sorrows, make a saw, 

To push grief on, and back the same grief draw. 

Which speechless w'oe of his poor she atteiideth, 
And his untimely frenzy thus awaketli: 

“Dear lord, thy sorrow to my sorrow lendetli 
Another power; no flood liy raining slaketh. 

My woe too sensible tliy passion maketh 
Move feeling- pain fill: let it, then, suffice !(>?,> 
To drown one woe, one pair of weeping eyes. 

“And for my sake, when 1 might charm thee so, 
For she that was thy Jjucrccc, — now attend me: 
Be suddenly revenged on my foe. 

Thine, mine, his own: suppose thou dost defend me 
From what is past: the help that thou shaft lend me 
Gomes all too late, yet let the traitor die; 

For sparing justice feeds iniquity. 


1 }i((rrd-favoui''d, with evil face. 
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“ !kit ere I name him, you fair lords,” quoth she, 
Speaking' to those that came with Collatine, 

“ Shall plight your honourable Mths to me, 1690 
With swift pursuit to veuge this wrong of mine; 
For h; is a meritorious fair design 

To chase injustice with revengeful arms: 

Knights, l)y their oaths, should right poor ladies’ 
harms.” 

At this I’equest, witli noble disposition 
Each present lord began to promise aid, 

.As bound in knighthood to her imposition, 

Longing to hear the hateful foe bewray’d. 

But slie, that yet lier sad task hath not said, 1699 
The protestation stops. “0, speak, ” quoth she, ! 
‘‘ How may this forced stain be wip’d from me? 

“ What is the quality of mine offence, 

Being constrain’d with dreadful circumstance? 

.Alay m.y pure mind with tlie foul act dispense, 

.My low-declined lionour to advance? 

May any terms acquit me from this chance? 

The poison’d fountain clears itself again; 

And why not I from this compelled stain?” 

With this, they all at once began to say, 

Her body’s stain her mind untainted clears; i^io 
While with a joyous smile she turns aivay 
The face, that map which deep impression bears 
Hf hard misfortune, carv’d in it Avith tears, 

“ Ko, no,” quoth she, “no dame, liereafter living, 
By my excuse shall claim excuse’s giving.” 

! 

.Here with a sigh, as if her heart Avould break, 

She llirows forth Tarquin’s name: “He, he,” she 
' ' says. 

But more than “he” her poor tongue could not 
speak; 

Till after many accents and delays, 

Untimely breathings, sick and short assays, 1720 
She iiti.ers this, “He, he, fair lords, ’tis he 
That guides this hand to give this wound tome.” 

Even here she sheathed in her harmless breast 
A harmful knife, that thence lier soul unsheath’d: 
That hloAc did bail it from the deep unrest 
Of that polluted prison where it breath’d: 

Her contrite sighs unto the clouds bequeath’d 
Her winged sprite, and through her wounds 
doth fly 

Life’s lasting date from cancel I’d destiny. 


Stone-still, astonish’d with this deadly deed, 
Stood Collatine and all his lordly creiv; 1731 
Till Lucrece’ hither, that beholds her bleed, 
Himself on her self-slaiighter’d body threw; 

And from the purple^ fountain Brutus drew 
The murderous knife, and, as it left the place, 
Her blood, in poor revenge, held it in chase; 

And bubbling from her breast, it doth divide 
In two slow rivers, that the crimson blood 
Circles her body in on every side, 

Who, like a late-sack’d island, vastly stood 1740 
Bare and unpeopled in this fearful flood. 

Some of her blood still pure and red remain’d, 
And some look’d black, and that false Tarqnin 
stain’d. 

About the mourning and congealed hiee 
Of that black blood a watery rigol*^ goes, 

'Which seems to weep upon the tainted place : 

And ever since, as pitying Lucrece’ woes, 
Corrupted blood some watery token shows; 

And blood untainted still doth red abide, 
Blushing at that Avhich is so putrefied. 1750 

“Daughter, dear daughter,” old Lucretius cries, 

‘ ‘ That life ivas mine which thou hast here depriv’d. 
If in the child the father’s image lies, 

Where shall I lii^e now Lucrece .is unliv’d? 

Thou Avast not to this end from me deriv’d. 

If children pre-decease progenitors, 

We are their offspring, and they none of ours. 

“ Poor broken giaSvS, I often did behold 
I In thy sweet semblance my old age new born; 

But noAv that fair fresh mirror, dim and old, irtio 
SliOAvs me a bare-bon’d death by time outAvorn : 

0, from thy cheeks my image thou hast torn. 

And shiA^er’d all the beauty of my glas>s, 

That I no more can see vdiat once I Avas. 

“0 time, cease thou thy course, and last no longer, 
If they surcease to be that should survh'e. 

Shall rotten death make conquest of the stronger, 
And leaA^e the feilterittg feeble souls al We? 

The old bees die, the young possess their hiA'e: 
Then liAm, sAveet Lucrece, live again, and see 
Thy father die, and not thy father thee. ” 1771 

By this, starts Collatine as from a dream, 

And bids Lucretius giA'c his sorroAv place; 

^ Purple, used of any rich colour. 

2 Vantly, i.e. deserted. s Rigol, circle 
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j And arm'll his loiig-liid wits advisedly 


fVnd theM in key-cold Luereee' bleeding stream 
He falls, and batlies the pale fear in Ms face. 

And counterfeits to die witli her a space; 

Till manly shame bids him possess his breath, 
And live to he ixn'cng’ed on her death. 

The deep vexation of Ids inward soul 

Hath serv'd a dumb arrest upon his tongue; ITSO 

WIlo, mad that sorrow should his use control, 

Or keep him from heart-easing words so long, 
Begins to talk; but through his lips do throng 
Weak words, so tldek come in his poor lieart’s 
aid, 

That no man could distinguish what he said. 

Yet sometime ‘'Tarqiiiii” was pronounced plain, 
But through his teeth, as if the name lie tore. 

This windy tempest, till it blow u}» rain. 

Held back his sorrow’s tide, to make it more; 

At last it rains, and busy winds gi\'e o’er; 1790 
Then son and father weep with e({ual strife 
Who .should weep most, fur da ughter or for wife. 

The one doth call her Ids, tlie other Ids, 

Yet neither may possess the claim they lay. 

The father say.s *' She’s mine.” ‘‘0, mine she is,” 
Beplies her husband: “do not take away 
My sorrow’s interest; let no mourner say 
He weeps for her, for she was only mine. 

And only must be wail’d by Collatiiio. ’’ 

“0,” quoth Lucretius, ‘T did give that life isoo 
Which she too early and too hite hath spill’d. ” 
“Woe, woe,” quoth Collatine, “she was my wife, 
I ow'’di her, and ’tis mine that she hath kiird.” 

“ My daughter” and “my wife ” with clamours fill’d 
The dispers’d air, who, holding Liicrece’ life, 
Answer’d their cries, “ my daughter” and “my 
wife.” 

Brutus, who pluck’d the kidfe from Lucrece’ side, 
Seeing such emulation in their woe, 

Began to clothe his wit in state and pride, 
Burying in Lucrece’ wound his folly’s show, isio 
He with the Romans. was esteemed so 
As silly- jeering idiots are with kings, 

For sportive words and uttering foolish things; 

But now he throws that shallow habit by, 

Wherein deep policy did him disguise; 

1 Oio'd, possessed, ownod. 


I To check the tears in Collatiums' eyes. 

“ Thou wronged lord of home,'’ quoth he, "aiise 
Let my imsounded self, suppos’d a fool, 

Xow set tliv long-experieiic’d wit to school 

|. 

I “ Wliy, Collatine, is woe the cure for woe? ism 
I Do wounds lielp wounds, or grief help grievous 
I deeds? 

^ Is it revenge to give thyself a Idow 
: For his foul act l)y whom thy fair wife bleeds? 

I Such childish humour from weak minds proceeds: 
Thy wretched wife mistook tlie matter so. 

To slay herself, that slmiild have sliiii her foe. 

“Courageous Roman, do not steep thy heart 
In such relenting dew of lamentations; 

Blit kneel with me, and lielp to bear thy }3art. 

To rouse our Roman gods with invocations, 

That they will sufier these abominations, 

Since home herself in them doth stand disgrac’d, 
By onr strong arms from fortli her I'air streets 
I . chas’d. 

! “ N'ow, by the Capitol that we adore. 

And by this chaste blood so unjustly stain'd. 

By heaven’s fair sun that breeds the fat earth’s 
store, iSci" 

By all our country rights in Rome maintain'd, 
And by chaste Lucrece’ soul that late eomplain’d, 
Her wrongs to us, and by this bloody knife, 

We will revenge tlie death of this true wife.” 

This said, he struck his hand upon his breast, 
And kis.s’d the fatal knife, to end his vow; 

And to his protestation urg’d the rest, 

MTio, wondering at him, did his words allow: 
Then jointly to the ground their knees they 
bow; 

And that deep vow, which Brutus made before, 
He doth again repeat, and that they swore. 

When they had sworn to this advised doom, is-io 
They did conclude to bear dead Lucrece thence; 

I To show her bleeding body thorongli Rome, 
j And so to publish Tarquiu’s foul offence: 

Which being done with speedy diligence, 

The Romans plausibly - did give consent 
To Tarquin’s everlasting hanishment. 

wiiiiiigly. 



NOTES TO THE RAPE OF LLTCRECE. 


1. Line 1-1- : With pure ASPECTS. —For in its 

astrological sense, cf. As You Like It, iv. 3. 53: 

Would they (her ei'ei>) work in mik! 

The accentuation on the second syllable is invariable in 
Sliakespeare. 

2. Linosrll): sueh HIGH-PROUD rate.— First hyphened by 
M alone. Tiie early Quartos have such Jiigh proud. • 

3. Line 2<1; .*!?? EXPIR'D DATE, &c.— Malone (Var. Ed. 
XX. p. 102) thinks that Shakespeare may have remembered 
some lines in Daniel’s Complaint of Rosamond, 1592: 

those rayes which all these flames do nourish, 
Cancell’d witli time, will have their date ^xprr'ti. 

4. Lines 34, 35: Of that rich jewel, etc. —Compare Sonnet 
Ixxv. 

5. Line 56: stain, that o'ER. — Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3 read ore, 
and Malone proposed or = gold. 

6. Line 57: in that white INTITUEED.— Compare Sonnet 

XXXMi. *, in thy parts do crowned sit, 

7. Line 71: Their silent war q/' LILIE.S and (/ROSES. — 
Compare Taming of the Shrew, iv. 5. 30: 

Such 7 t<a)' o/whiia and nd within her cheeks t 

So Coriolanus, ii. 1. 232, 233. Ifar of roses is said, I sup- 
pose, with a certain intentional play on the words; the 
historical reference is just suggested. 

8. Line 8S: Birds never lirh'd, III. Henry VI. 

V. C. 14: 

The idi-d that hath been limed in a bush, 

Witli trembling' wings Jtiisdoubieth every bush. 

9. Line 110: With bruised arms and wreaths of vic- 
tory. —-See Richard III. note 39; also HI. Henry VI. 
V. 3. 1, 2: 

Thus far our fortune keeps an upward course, 

And we are grac’d with 74'rmi‘/w 

where the True Tragexly reads: 

fortune gives us victor5% 

.And girts our temples with triumphant joys. 

Note, by the way, as the point has not been mentioned 
by the editor of HI. Henry VI. in this edition, that the 
following couplet occurs in Marlowe’s iSIassacre at Paris, 
scene xviil 1, 2: 

The duke is slain, and all his power dispers’d, 

.dud 7 ve are gXiTcced ^oilh ^ereaths of victory . 

— Bullen’s Marlowe, ii. p, 276. 

The authorship of Henry VI. parts II. and HI. is an un- 
solved problem. 

10. Line 124: Aow LEADEN SLUMBER.— So Richard III. 
V. 3. 105: 

Lest leaden slumber peise me down to-morrow. 

11. Line 125: J/utf every one to rest themselves 'SEiZJfJLW. 
—For the plural verbef. Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 154: every 
one of these letters are in my name.” 


12. Line 133: DEATH ADJUNCT, &c.---Steevens 

compares King John, iii. 3. 57: 

Though that my jjVrt/A were to my act. 

13. Line 135: That -what they have not.— So Q. 1, Q. 2, 
Q. 3, Q. 4; the later ones have that oft. Capell proposed, 
and the Globe editors adopted, far lohat. The sense of 
the stanza is clear enough; but the text is confused, and 
none of the corrections seem very satisfactory. 

14. Line 140: prove BANKRUPT.— -Q. 1 has bdekrout; 
othevB baneJerout 

16. Line 162: Aoiv stole upon, — The stanza may be 

compared with Macbeth, ii. I 49-56. 

16. Line 179: Which must be I.0DE-STAR to his lustful 
(£? 2 /c.— See Midsmnmer Night’s Dream, note S3. 

17. Line 202: Then my DIGEE.SSION. — For digression f= 
falling away, cf. Love's Laliour 's Lost, i. 2. 121, 

18. Line 213: IF/m buys, &v,. —Compare Richard HI. iv. 
1. 97: 

And each wreck'd with a 

19. Line 245: Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. 
—See Troilus and Cressida, note 350. 

20. Lines 258, 259: red as roses, Ac. — Malone compares 
Venus and Adonis, 590: 

Like 4m'« being upon the lilushing rere. 

21. Lines 265, 266: Narcissus, &c,— See Venus 

and Adonis, note IS, 

22. Lines 307, SOS: 

Night-wandering weasels shriek to see him there; 

They FRIGHT him. 

There may be an allusion to the superstition that it was 
unlucky to meet a weasel. 

The substantive night-wanderer occurs in Venus and 
Adonis, 825. 

23. Line 319: the liFFm^FJiisfoiger pricks.— \yyQi\ folhnv- 
ing Malone, prints the form 

24. Line 365: Into the chamber wiekedlif he sfalku.—Wc 
may remember Cymbeline. ii. 2. 12, 13: 

our thus 

Did .softly press the rushes ; 
and Macbeth, ii. 1. 55. 

25. Line 386: d*c. — .AmongSir John Suck- 

ling’s poems there is “A Supplement of an Imperfect 
Copy of Verse by Mr. William Sbakespear’s;” the supple- 
ment in question developing the present picture. See 
Hazlitt’s edition of Suckling, vol. ii. pp. 234, 235. 

26. Line 393: Without the bed her other fair HAND was. 
—See Troilus and Cressida, note 15. 
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: . 27. liine S95: Show'€ like cm Aprin>.AiSY, <fec. —There 
is ii very barefaced coiiveyaiice of this picture in Baron’s 
already-referred-to Fortune’s Tennis-ball, or Pocula Cas- 
hdia, 1(!40: 

A mantle of green Velvet (wrought to wonder) 

Her maidens o’er her curious limbs did cast. 

It over her shoulder went, and under 

Her right Ann; on her breast it was made fast 

With claspes of radient Diamons, now as 

.'/ Dasrie shaa’d sAe, m a Jte'd o/gmsse. —Stanza 175, 

28. Line 397 ; like MAlilGOLDS,— See note on Sonnet 

XXV. 0. 

29. Line 402 : in the map of death. —For tlie association 
of sleex) and. death, see the various jiassages which are 
brought together in my note on Sonnet Ixxiii. 7, 8. 

30. Line 403: in LIFE’S hoktality.— Lt/e’s mortality- 
life; so I suppose. Compare Alacbeth, ii. 3. 98: 

There '3 nothing serious in 

\vhefe mortality -mortal life. 

31. Line 419: her alabaster skin.— Bee Othello, note 
244. We may just remark upon tlie curious frequency 
with which the simile occurs; here is another instance: 

Who hath beheld fair \L*nus in her pride 
Of nakedness, all aialiasi'er white. 

—The Praise of Chastity, Dyce's Oreene and Peele, p. 602. 

32. Line 424: Eis rage af lust by gazing quALlPlED.— 
For qmirif)/-abate, cf, Sonnet cix. 2: 

Though absence seem’d my tlame to imtu'C/)). 

33. Line 400: the weak brain' 8 Ft>RGEKiES.— S o Mid- 
Bunimer -TDfight's Dream, ii. 1. SI: 

Tiicse are tlie /orgrnVs a/jearoitsy; 

and Hamlet, iii. 4. 137: 

This is the very an'fiaxif ojycny Amin. 

34. Line 477: Thus he repfice'.— What he does reply re- 
minds us of Sonnet xeix, 

36. Line 509; his insulting FALCHION.— Qq. all (Q. C ex- 
cepted) have the iorm/aitchUm, 


Denied all funenal rites, and loving Collatiac 
Shall hate thee even in death: tlien save ail this, 

• And to thy fortunes add another friend. 

Give thy fears comfort, and thy tonnents end. 

— Heywood's Select Plays, Meniiaid cd. ]>. .5152. 

38. Lines 526, 527: 

But if thou yield, I resit thy secret fnend : 

Thefault unkmiim is as a thought unacted. 

We may remember Tartulfe’s 

Le scandale du monde est ce qui fait I’offense, 

Et ce n'est pas pecher que pecher en silence. 

— Tartuffe, iv. 5. 

39. Line 540: Here with a cockatmcb’ deadddUing eye. 
—See Pdchard III. note 457, and II. Henry VI. note 185. 
Many similar references outside Shakespeare might be 
quoted, e.f/. : 

.\nd yet no poysned Cuc/i’a/rAv lurk 't there, 

—Thomas Watson’.s Passionate Centurie, x., Arber’s 
Reprint, p. 46, 

Again, in Spenser’s Sonnets, xli.v. : 

And kill with looks as CacA-atriM' doo; 

— Globe ed. of Spenser, p. 5 £'o; 

and so on. 

40. Line 547: BUT when.— Sewell read 'as when; IBalone 
jn’oposed Look, when. 

41. Line ood: feeds his ^An/lTXiE folly. — Compare Venus 
and Adonis, 551: 

Whose thought doth pitcli the price .so high. 

42. Line ,*)60: though marble wear with RAINING.— 
Compare 959, and see 'IToilus and (.'ressida, note 100. It 
is a perpetualLv-recurviiig idea, e.g. : 

In time the J/nrAV r/r<r;w with weakest sAi-tt‘>rs; 
—Thomas Watson's Passionate Centurie of Love, .xlviL, 
Arber’s Reprint, p. 83. 

again: 

In firmest small ram doth maie a 
— Diella, Sonnef ix. xi, Arber'.s English Garner, vii. p. 193. 

43. Line 565: She puts the period, &c.— So Alidsuminer 
Night’s Dream, V, 9fi: 


36 . Line 511 : res fowl hear FALCON 'S BELLS.— The allu- 
sion is too common to reqiiire comment; still t may just 
note th,\t there is an elaborate hawking scene in Hey- 
wood’s Woman Killed, i. 3, in which the following lines 
occur; 

Her Mir, Sir Francis, had not both one weight. 

Nor wa.s one semi-tune above the other: 

Methinks these Milan te'/j do sound too full, 

,\nd spoil the mounting of your hawk. 

— Heywood’s Select Plays, ed. Verity, Mermaid 
Series, p. 12. 

The whole scene is interesting as bringing together a 
number of technical hawking terms. 

37 . Line 515 - 525 ; some- wm’f.kless slave of thine I'll slay, 
<&c.— Compare Hey wood's .Kape of Lucrcce, iv, 3: 

Aw' .... if thou but squeakest 
Or lett’st the least har.sh noise jar in my ear, 

I '11 broach thee on my steel; that' done, straight murder 
One of thy basest grooms, and lay you both. 

Grasped arm in arm, on thy adulterate bed, 

Then call in witness of that mechal sin. 

So Shalt thou die, thy death be scanrlalous, 

Thy name be odious, thy suspected body 


Make periodr in the midst of sentences, 

44. Line 575: REWARD not HOSPITALITY, d’c.— It may be 
i worth while to insert here a flue pas.sage of pleading from 

Heywood’s play, iv. 8: 

Lncrece. Oh, prince of princes, do but weigh your sin; 

Think how much I shall lose, how small you win. 

I lose the honour of my n.ame and blood, 

Loss Rome’s imperial crown cannot make good; 

You win the world’s shame and all good men's hate— 

Oh, who would pleasure buj' at such dear rateV 
Nor can you term it pleasure, for what ’s swt-el 
When force and hate, jar and contention meet? 

Weigh but for what ’t is that you urge me still : 

To gain a woman's love against her will. 

■You’ll but repent such wrong done a chaste wife, 

And think that labour ’s not worth all your strife, 

Curse your hot lust, and say you have wrungeil your friends: 
But all the world cannot make me amends. 

I took you for a friend ; wrong not my trust, 

But let these chaste stars quench your burning lu.st. 

— Heywood’s Select Pla3’-s, Mermaid ed. p, 393. 

45. Line 603: How will thy shame he spieded in thine 
age.So Troilus and Cressitlii, i. 3. 316, 317: 


i 
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the pride ; the study of lust contrasted with love in Veiins and 


Tliat hath to this maturity blown up, i 

]S'ot elsewhere in Shakespetire. j 

46. Line Ulo: the GLASS, the a^chool, the BOOK.—Compare i 
JL Henry IV. ii. a 31,32: 

He was the mark and. g/ad'j', copy and | 
That fashion’d others. 

47. Line G21: To PRIVILEGE diMiomui\-~&Q Sonnet Iviii. 

That you yourself niay/>7i.7'A:f<? your time. 

48. 1-ine 043: thi/ doting EYNE.— Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3, Q. 4 have 
eien. 

49. Line 057: <6* HEARSED. — Q. 1, Q.2, Q. 3, Q. 4 read 

the later Qq. berml or persed; Gildoii 

50. Line 674: For light and lest are deadly enemies; 
—Compare Venns and Adonis, 773: 

Idack-faced Jii.s'ht, desire's foul nurse, j 

61. Line 677: The WOLF hath seiz'd his prey. — Ovid had, 
said of Liieretia,: 

Sed tremit, ut quondam stabulis deprensa relictis, 

Parva sub infesto cum jacet agna lupo. ; 

—Fasti, bk. ii. lines 799, 800. j 

Of coarse the simile is an obvious one which miglit have | 
occurred to anybody. | 

52. Line 684: that iriiO'SB lust, — Projic -headstrong; so I 

Measure for IHeasiire, i. 2. ISS. : 

53. Line 778: With p.otten damps.See note ou Sonnet 

xx:xiv, 4: ' 

Hiding thy bravery in their rotteu smoke. 

54. Line 782; And let thy misty vapours. — Q. 1, Q. 2 have j 
■nmstie; Q. 3, Q. 4 mystie; Q. 6 , Q. 6 mysty; and Q. 7 niishy, ! 

55. Line 700: And fellowship in woe dothwo-R as- | 

SUAGE. —This is tlie old solamen miseris soeios hahuisse | 
doloris. Compare lines 1581, 1582, and Eorneo and Juliet, | 
iii. 2. 11(5: ' 

•!fsour7i’oedeIif/il,f2)ifel/o7ciski/<. ! 

I have come across the proverb in a queer place, viz. I 
Kemp's S"ine Days' Woiider, Arber’s English Garner, vii. | 
p. 23. ' I 

v: 56.' , Line 791:' .4^.* palmers’ chat aiake.— Two Qq. (3 ! 
and 7) have' that make. 

57. Line 805: May like wise he SEPaLCHRED in thy shade. ; 
—For the accentuation of sejudekred cf. Lear, ii. 4. 134: I 

, Stful€/t?'}U£' an adulteress. 

See note 231 of that play. ' 

58. Line S38: But rohb'd and ransack',!). —For mn- i 

sacked -^^nipta. see Troiliis ami Cressida, note 123. I 

59. Lines S53, 854: | 

But no perfection is so ahsolutc. 

That some impurity doth not pollute. | 

We are reminded of Xa,go’s lines: “ who lias a breast so i 
pure?” d:c. (Othello, iii. 3. 338-141). ! 

60. Lines S67, 808: The sweets ive wish for, <fec.— The | 
thought summed up in this couydet is developed at length I 
in that greatest of sonnets, Sonnet cxxix. Compare, too, ; 


Adonis, 75)9-804. 

61. Line 879; POINT'S!’ f Ac appoint; cf. 

Sonnet xiv. 6: 

to each his thumier, rain, and wind. 

62. Line 894; Thy VIOLENT VANiTijis, Ac.— Compare 
Romeo and Juliet, ii. 6. 9: 

These violent delights have violent ends. 

63. Line 930: 0, hear me, then, imvmovs- shifting 

Time.— C ompare “Time's hand” in Sonnet Ixiii. 

64. Line 944: To KvmxTR proud hiiildings,~SeQ Titus 
Andronicus, v. 3. 204, with note; and Sonnet x. 7: 

Seeking that beauteous roof to rinnate. 

65. Line 944: with THY Malone conjectured 

and withdrew his hours. Steeveiis proposed their Imvers f 

66. Line 950: and cherish.— -H eath made a neat sugges- 
tion, sere its. Johnson proposed pem/b 

67. Line 985: a beggars ORTS.— See Troilus and Cressida, 
note 307. 

68. Line 1001: Ai>' slanderous .DEATH’, s-M AN to so base a- 
slave . — For dcGfA’.S’-maii=e.xecutioner, cf. Lear, iv. 6. 202, 

He *i> dead; I hn only sorry 

He Iiad no other deathsmau, 

69. Line 1006: For greatest scandal, Ac. — So Sonnet Ixx, 2: 

I'or .slander’s mark, was ever yet the lair. 

70. Line 1024: ami UNCHEERPUL night —Tha later 
Quartos (4, 5, 6, 7) have unsearehfull. 

71. Line 1062: This bastard GRAFF. —Q. 1 and Q. 2 have 
Grafe; the rest Grasse; certainly wrong. 

72. Line 1070: And with my trespass never will 1)IK- 

m^SR.—Dispense pardon, excuse; of. line 1279, and 

Sonnet cxii. 12: 

Mark how Tvith my neglect I do di.sf'itss. 

73. Line loss : “Oeyeo/ tq/c.s*.''— In Sonnet xvlii, 5 the 
sun is “ the eye of heaven.” Compare, too, in Sonnet 
xxxiii. 2, “sovereign eye." So Marlowe in Tamhiiiiaine, 
part IT. iv. 3. 88: 

A greater lamp than that bright eje ifhcaveu. 

— IJiillen’s Marlowe, s. p. 177. 

Compare, again, ISd ward III. ii. 1: 

My love shall lia-ve the o'f of hca'z'fK at noon, 

— Shakespeare’s Doubtful Tlays, Tauchnitz ed. p. 16 . 

74. Line 1100: in a sEA or CARE. (‘ompure Hamlet's 
“sea of tmdJcs” (iii, 1. 59). 

75. Line 1105: her grief isdundt . — See note on Sonnet 
cxl. 3. 

76. Line 1113: Jr/ooi nu'fk like, semblance it is .SYM- 
PATHIE'D.—Cf. Sonnet Ixxxii. 13, 32; 

Thou truly fair uerl truly .vj, w/.k/jfc’.r' 

In true-plain words. 

See note Oil that jiassage. 

77. Line 1135: And udiiles against ti THtd'.X thou, hear'st 
i/tj/ par?.— Compare Tlie rassionate I’ilgnm, 3S0-382; 

Save the nh'-ine : 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Lean'd /ler I'rftts.'' up.gill ,i tlioru. 
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78. Line J<kET.S iq^on an Lunfmment. — The 

siibstaiitivcMK-ciirs in only tnie other pnstiage, Taming of 
the Shrew, ii. X. iiVj; 

J-'n'Sy, call ycm tUe^c- :■* ijiuah she. 

For the verb see Ilauilet, iii. 2. ilSS, “though you can 
//cf nu^ you cannot upon me.’’ 

79. Line 1155: ui-nuiOACH’s (h«?*to>\-~SDCapell The first 
six Quartos read reprockes. 

80. Line 1100: That mother TRIES a rmreiless conclu- 
sion,— Cmnpuve, of course, Hamlet, iii. 4. 105, and Gobho’s 
“try conf anions with him" in Tlie Merchant of Venice, 
ii. 2. 30; see note 130 to that play, Sidney lias the phrase 
in Astrophel and Stella, ci. 3 (Arber’s English Garner, 
i. p. 553). 

81. LinellGT: VEEU'h fmni the l(ifti/pme,—B.eTe, and 
in line 1100, the Quartos, with one excefitiou, readpiht 

82. Line 1220: soft -SLOW iongite.—So Malone. Q. 1 
and Q. 2 have no/f xlotv-tongKe. 

83. Lines 1220, 1227: 

But an the earth doth VVKEI*, the sun beitnj set. 

Each FLOWER MolSTE.N’Jt Uke a mcltlmj eye. 

This pretty conceit— the cmnparisim of dew to tears— is 
a favourite one with Shakespeare; cf. Troilus and (ires- 
sida, i. 2. 0, 10; 

where every 
Did, .'IS .1 i>rophet, 

and Midsummer Night’.s Dream, iii. 1. 204; 

And wlien .she weeps, riw/.r eve^y iittii' jtim'er. 


84. Line 1220: Uer circled EYNE, enforc’d. —So Q. 7. 
Q. 1 and Q, 2 rend eicn inf erst, 

85. Line 12S4: Like rvoRY conduits.— S o Eoineo and 
Juliet, iii. 5. 130: 

How nowl vi. conduit, liirl? what, still in tears? 

86. Line 1240: women WAXEN nwnds. — So Twelfth 
Kight, ii. 2. 31: 

In women's waxen hearts to set tlicir forms. 

87. Line 1263: Poor imnen^s PACES are their oien FAULTS’ 
BOOKS.™ Compare Othello, iv. 2. 71, 72: 

Ot/i. W'g.s this fair/rtr/i>7', this tnost goodly l>oo/c. 

Made to write *' whore” upon? 

Othello is pointing to Desdeniion:Ts face. 

88. Line 12,58: they are so fulfill’d,— See Troilus and 
Oressida, note 6. 

89. Line 128.5: The repetition cannot make it 
Repetition -vecitoX, as in Coriolanus. i. 1. 45: “he hath 
faults, with auridus, to tire in repetitionP 

90. Line 1312; By thi.s sherH SCHEDULE.— So Q. 7; the 
others vary between cedule, shedule, and sednle. In Sher- 
wood’s English and French Dictionary, 1032, we find: “A 
Scedule. Scedule, cedule; minute, schede, schedule." 

91 . Line 1324: To SEE sad sights moves more than HEAR 
them TOLD.— This is Tennyson’s— 

Beraiise things seen are mightier than things heard. 

^ —Enoch Arden. 

Scholars ivill recollect Horace’s— . . 
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Segnius irritant animns tk-iiiissa per au! cm, 
snnt oculis -snUjci-ta lidclibus. 

— .-\.rs J’lictic.i, iS:', iKj, 

92. Line 1335: Aslaggimj kowl.s.— -'i’he later Quartos (ti 
and 7) have .wntes, Avhich Gildon adopted, 

93. Line 1338: l%e homtdy \’ihhXits,~-Villain, the Low 
Latin villamis, is here, as elsewhere, used in its strict 
sense of serf, bondman. Shakespeare plays on the double 
meaning of the word in As You Like It, i. 1. 59: “I am 
no mllain.'' Villainy often = slavery; as in Tmnburhune, 
part I. iii. 2. 37, 38; 

The entertainment we have luul of him 
Is far from or servitude. 

— Buileii's Miu-lowe, i. p. 52, and p. 95. 
On the other hand, the modem signification of the W'Onl 
is found at least as early as Chaucer’s works; cf. The 
PrmressesTale, lOSO-Sl: 

Sustened bj’ a lord of that contree 
For foule usure and lucre of ritanye. 

—Sheafs Cl.ircridou Ikess, p. to. 

Pagan, from 2 >agamis~i\ villager, is parallel to villa in. 

94. Line 1344: For Lucreee thought he blu.sh’d to skk 
HER SHAME.— Iley wood has a precisely similar touch in 
his play, v. 1; when Lucrece meets a vvoman-servant an<l 
the latter asks why her mistress is so downcast, .site replies: 

1 am not sad; thou didht deceive thynelf; 

I did not weep, there 's iiotlujig trouhles me; 

Bui vidicrtybiv dcsi thou hiush t 
Maui. Mad.am, not I, 

Lucrece. Indeed thou dklst. 

And in that Idush uty ,i>-ia‘it then duht ceiKty, 

How cam’s! thou by the notice uf my sin? 

Mititi. XVhat sin? 

— Htiywood, Select Plays, Mennuul ed, p, 404. 

95. Line 1350: this pattern of the worn-out AGE, —Com- 
pare Sonnet Ixviii, 1: 

Thus is his cheek the niaj* of days- oittuvru. 

96. Line 1370: CLOUD-KLSSlNfi Tlkm. —.So Pericles, i. 4. 24: 
Whose towers bore heads so high they I'iss'd the ciouds; 

and Troilus and Cresshla, iv. 5. 220: “ whose wanton tops 

i\o buss the cloiids." 

97. Line 1378: And dying eyes, &c.— So Venus and 
Adonis, 1127, 1128: 

She lifts the cofTer-Iids that close his eyes. 

Where, lo, iwo lamps, burnt out, in dar/t:iie.\s lies. 

98. Line 1386: those FAR-OFF eyes.—i}. 1 and Q. 2 read 
farre of. 

99. Line 1396: The FACE 0 / ci7/icr CTITIEU’D cither's 
HEART,™ Compare Sonnet xciii. 7, S: 

In umny’s looks the fake heart’s histnry 
Is writ; 

where see note. 

100. Line 1401 : There pleading might you see grave 

Nestor Compare the parallel passage in Troilus 

and Oressida, i. 3. 65-67, and see note 58 to that play. 

101., Line 1417: all BOLL'n and red.— Qq. all have holn. 
Gildon read siooln; Malone prttposed bUmm. .Skeat has: 
“ Boiled, swollen (Scand.); Icel. bdlgmn, swollen, pp. of 
a lost verb; Dan. huUen, swollen, bulne, to swell." 
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102. Line 1423: so compact, so KINI).— Jvinti^natnral; 
so .Much Ado, i. 1. 2G: “A kind overflow of kindness.'’ 

103. Line 1426: saoe to the EVE oP MINh.™ Compare 
Hamlet, i. 2. 1S5; “In my ■mind's eye, Horatio;"’ and 
Sonnet cxiii. 1; “ mine eye is in my mind." 

104. Line 1440: To break upon the galled shore.— Com- 
pare Henry M. iii, 1, 12: 

A.S fearfully as doth rock, 

where, as here, the idea is wave- washed and wave-worn. 
In Hamlet, i. 2. 1D4, 155, the word is used of eyes that are 
sore with weeping: 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in her, eyes. 

105. Line 1444: ivhere all distress fe STELL’D.— Compare 
Sonnet x.xiv. 1, 2: 

Mine eye hath play'd the painter, and hath sieU'd 
Thy beauty's fonti. 

106. Line 14S0: here TROILUS sicounds.- "Fov the scan- 
sion of Troilus, see Troilus and Cressida, note 22. 

107. Line 1525: A/nd Uitle STARS S1K'>T from their fixed 
places.— Comptire JMidsumraer Night's Bream, ii. 1. 153: 

And certain sfars skei ptad/j- front f/teir sj'/’u'n's. 

108. Line 1530; So PAIR a FORM lodg’d 7iot a MIND so 
ILL. —The thought is that developed ai greater length in 
Sonnet xcili., where see note. 

109. Lines 1534-1539: it cannot be, &c. — The form of 
this stanza hears a certain resemblance to that of Sonnet 
cxlv. 

110. Line 1544: To me came Tarquin armed; so BE- 
GUIL’D. —The arrangement is due to Malone. Qq., with- 
out exception, have armed to beguUd. 

111. Line 1554: are balls of quenchless fire. —Quench- 
less only occurs here and in III. Henry TI. i. 4. 28: 

I dare your guenchiess fury to more rage; 

a line found in The True Tragedy. 

Marlowe has the epithet three times; in Edw'ard II. v. 
l.;44: ■ 

Heaven turn it to a blaze of quenchless fire ; 

and Dido, Queen of Carthage, ii. 1. 1S7: 

In whose stern faces sliowed the quenchless fire. 

-—Bullen's Marlowe, ii. pp. 207 , 323 . 

Also Tambiirhiine, Fart II. , iii. 5. 27: 

All brandishing their brands of quenc/u'ess fire, 

™ Vol, i. p, 160 . 

112. Lines 15S6, 1587; 

And round about her teiXr-cUstained EYE 
BllH'I CIRCLES .vt/'canuL 

The reference is to the blue or livid marks under the eyes 
w'hich exhaustion produces. Compare As You Like It, 

iii. 2. 392, 393: “A lean cheek,— w'hich you have not; a 
blue eye and sunken.” So Webster in The Duchess of 
Malfi, ii. 1; 

I observe our duchess 
Is sick a days 


The fins of her eyedz’d.'! looh most Aemvi^- blue. 

She wanes i’ the cheek. 

—Webster and Tourneur, Mermaid ed. p. 154 . 

In The Tempest, i. 2. 269, Staunton needlessly proposed 
blear-eyed. See, too, All’s Well, note 46, and cL, per- 
haps, Coraus^ 434: “ blue meagre hag.” 

113. Line 1588: Time WATER-GALLS'm her dim element, 
— Thiselton Dyer (Folklore of Shakespeare, p. 86) says: 
“ Secondary rainbows, the watery appearance in the sky 
accompanying the rainbow, are in many places termed 
loater-galls, a term we find in the ‘Eape of Lucrece;”’ 
and he gives two good illustrations of the use of the word 
from Horace Walpole’s letters: “False good news are 
always produced bj^ true good, like the water-gall by the 
rainboiof' again: “Thank heaven it is complete, and did 
not remain imperfect like a water-gaM." See Cunning- 
ham's edition of the letters, voL i. p. 310, and voL vi. pp, 
1 and 187. 

Whitney (Gerraaii-English Dictionary, p. 488) renders 
wasser-gaUig hy ‘'full oticate7'-galls, hoggy.” 

114. Line 1611: And, now this pale SWAN, &c.— See 
Othello, note 257. 

115. Line 1607: through an ARCH the vufient-7U)ariiig 

TIDE. — So Coriohmus, 4. .50: 

Ne’er through an arch so hurried the blown /t'dit. 

116. Line 1680: ONE zvoe. —So the later Quartos; Q. 1 
and Q. 2 read on woe. 

117. Line 1745; a zmtery bigol. — Compare II. Henry 
IV. iv. 5 . 36: “this golden rigol;" and see note 3l(> to 
that play. 

118. Line 1758; Poor broken glass.— Compare Sonnet 
iii. 9: 

Thou art thy niother’.s,g/«'Mj. 

119. Line 1760: fair fresh mirro7\ — Dyee reversed the 
order of the adjectives to fresh fair. Staunton hyphened 
theni--;/a'i>-/res7i. Some editors would read cold. 

120. Line 1774: in KEY-COLD Lucrecd bleeding stream. 
— SoHichard HI. i. 2. 5: 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king ! 

121. Line 1790: A t last it IIAINS, azxd busy winds GIVE 
O’ER.— Eeferring to the popular idea that rain falling 
stopped a wind; cf. Troilus and Cressida, iv. 4. 55: “m/n, 
to lay this zvind.” See note 246 to that play, and cf. Mac- 
beth, i. 7. 25, Sonnet xc. 7, and III. Henry VI. ii. 5. 85, 86. 

122. Line 1801: TFAic/i .s7/e too eai'ly ami too late hath 
SPILL’D.— Ferhaps .spdll here has its strict sense, to de- 
stroy, kill; see note 252 on King Lear. By “ too late ” 
Lucretius means too late to save her.self from dishonour. 

123. Line 1812: As .siLLV-.iEERiNG iditits.-'Fk&t joined 
by Malone. Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3 have seelic Jeering, A late 
Quarto gives 

124. Lines 1814, 1815; 

But now he throws that shallow habit by, 

Wherem deep policy did hun disguise. 
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LNjinpare Henry ii. 4. .‘JO-JiS: 

And yois shall t'liid liis vanities farespent 
Were liust the outsui'e of the Ronmn Bndits, 

Cover iHiscretwH ~c:'k a t'oat o/fotly, 

— See note 130 to that play. 

So ill Heywood’s play (v. 1) it is Brutus who bids them 
turn from Lucrece’s liody and think of revenge: 

She's dead: then turn your funeral tears to fire 
And indijjnation; Jet us now redeem 
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Our misspent tiiue, and overtake r.ur sic-th 
With hostile expedition. 

— Ileywood's Select Plays, Mermaid ed. p. 4C..S. 

125. Line 1S'20: Shiv .vtV tlnj LONG-EXPlilRrENC’I) ivit to 
school , — So Romeo ami .J uliet, iv, 1. 60, 01; 

Therefore, out of thy loK^-experiaiCd time, 

Give me some present counsel. 

126. Line 1S54: The JiimufM PLAl'sinLV,— Capei pro- 
i posed plausively- 
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SONNETS. 


INTEODUCTION. 


Tlie earliest reference to Sonnets by Siiake- 
spea.re occurs in Meres^ Palladis Taniia,, 1598: 

Tlie sweete wittie soiile of Ovid lives in 
mellifluous and iioiiey-tongued Sliakespeare, 
witnes . . . his siigred Sonnets among his pri- 
vate friends.” In 1599 two sonnets, cxxxviii. 
and cxliv., were publislied by Jag'gard in 
The Passionate Pilgrim. The second of these 
is what Dr. Furnivall calls the ‘‘ key-sonnet ” 
' — “Two loves I liare, of comfort and despair,” 
&G. For ten yeai's notlring further is heard 
of the Sonnets. Then on May 20tb, 1609, A 
hook (xdled Shakespeares Sojineites was entered 
on the Stationers’ Eegister, and published, in 
(Quarto, tlie same year. Of tins Quarto the 
title-page, in some copies, is as follows: — 
SHAKE-SPEABES, | sonnets. | Neiier be- 
fore Imprinted. | at London. J By G. Eld for 
T. T. and are | to be solde by William Asplep. | 
1609. I Others have the iniprint : AT LOISF- 
DON 1 By G. Jm for T. T. and are to be 
solde by Jo/m Wvig/it^ <1 welling j at Christ 
Church, gate. ! 1609. j This was the only 
Quarto erlition of the Sonnets that was pub- 
lished. Evidently they did not meet wuth 
the popularity which fell to Venus and Adonis 
and Lucrece, and it was not till 1640 that any 
rep,riiit ap})eared. In tha,t year they w-ere 
given, in rather hapliazard fa.shiou, in a volume 
of Poems: written l)y Wil Shake -speare, 
Gent; the volume containing The Passionate 
Ihlgrim and many poems not w'ritten by Shake- 
speare. The bibliogi*api.ncal fortunes of the 
Sonnets after 1640 we need not follow. We 
must go back to the CJuarto of 1609, and face 
a whole host of vexing (|uestions. con- 

cerning this edition two things may l;)e noticed. 
Firstly, it was quite certaiidy an unauthorized 
piil>lication. Troilus and ( Vessida experienced 
the same fate in the same year at the hands 
of another pirate -pj-i liter. Secondly, the 
Quarto containe<l a dedication which has been 


the despair and darling crux of all the critics 
and commentators of things Shakes] learean. 
This introductory preface dedicated the Son- 
nets to a “Mr. W. H.,” who is described as 
the “ onlie begetter” of the poems. Surely it 
was a dies nefastm on Avhich these ill-omened 
words ^vere written : surely the man who 
penned them was capable of all the infamies 
which^Horace assigned to the imkiiown planter 
of a certain tree ; capable^ as Voltaire said of 
“meek, unconscious” Habakkuk, de 

tout. Who was tins impalpable “W. H. ?” 
What does “ onlie begetter ” mean Before we 
can attempt to answer these questions we must 
ask another ; it is useless to attempt to identify 
the people connected, or suppose<l to be con- 
nected, with the Sonnets until we have settled 
what interpretation to put upon the Sonnets 
themselves. Theories as to the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare and tlieir meaning are scarcely 
less numerous than the sand of the sea-.shoi*e; 
I am inclined to think that they exceed in 
quantity the fabled foliage of autumnal Val- 
lombrosa. Since the beginning of this cen- 
tury it has rained theories, and “the cry is 
still they come.” Of the rival interpretations 
no one could possibly give an adequate account 
in the short space at our disposal, a,nd where, 
like the Muses in Matthew Arnold’s Empe- 
docles, “all are divine,” divine in their passing 
intricacy and reconditeness, it were surely 
most invidious to particularize. Headers, 
therefore, who wish to become acquainted 
with the “ dramatic ” theory of Mr. Gei*a Id 
Massey,, or the eth&redl^fanta/mesoi Mr. Fleay, 
or the. perverse perplexities, . of Herr Bariis- 
torff of Bremen, must turn elsewhere. 

I shall be content to give the comparatively 
simple theory wdiicli the majority of ciitics 
accept, and wiiieh furnishes, or seems to fur- 
nish, a fairly satisfactory and rational expla- 
nation of tlie facts before us. This theory 
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adopts the personal interpretation of the Son- ! 
nets as records of Sliakespeare’s own feelings, | 
It divides the poems into twx) main groups. | 
The lirst groii}> contains the first hundred and ; 
twenty-six sonnets, Bon. exxvi. being re- 
garded as an Euro//. The second group is 
formed of the last twenty-six soi mets. Group I. 
is addressed to some ytaing man for whom i 
Shakespeare must have felt a more than ordi- | 
nary affection. Group II. eoneenis a lady — j 
the “dark woman’" — with whom Shakespeare 
se€?ms to inu'e been emineeted in some curious 
wa\'. Between the two giv*u]>s there are 
clearly certain Jinks of association: the friend, 
the “ dark woman,” and the poet were united 
by ties, and this anion is reffected in the Son- 
nets. This iiiter|,>retatioii has at least the 
merit of simplicity; it does not twist and 
strain the poems in all sorts t.>f ways ; and it 
faces the facts, or what seem imconimonly 
like the facts. Of course various objections 
are raised. Borne |>eo})le eamiot away with 
the idea tint the interest in the Sormets is 
personal, that tliey are, so to speak, a, trail- 
script from the record of Bhakespeare’s own 
soul We are remindetl of Browning’s lines, 
With this same key 

Shakespeare imloeked his heait ” ouee more ! , 

Di<l Shakespeare i' if so, the less Shakespeare he. 

What exactly Mr. BroMuiing meant by this 
I confess I cannot understand. Perhaps it 
was only a piece of cliaracteristieally daring 
paradox. Apparently, howe^'er, the lines con- 
demn all art to being purely impersonal, in 
which case Milton— whose egotism, as Cole- 
ridge remimls us, touched eveiu'thing he 
wrote — was a very great offender. And what . 
are we to say of a certain sonnet, “ The SoiiFs ; 
Expression,” in which the mitlioi* The Eo- 
maunt of the Page tells us — 

With stammering lips and insufficient sound 
I strive and struggle to deliver right 
That music of my nature, day and night. 

With dream and thought and feeling interwoimd. 

This song of soul 1 stniggio to outbear 
Through portals of the sense, sublime and whole, . 
And utter all myself into the air? 

It is a question whieli cannot be auswered ; 
rather which each must answer after his own 
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fashion. For some |,)euple the voice of Shake- 
speare does speak in the anguish and agojiy <.)f 
these poems; the '‘mighty line” rings with 
the note of real pas.sio]L x\.nd for others vBou- 
uet cxxix. (say) will read like some ju’etty 
piece of experimental versif}ing, an exercise 
in verba! compression; and exxvi.- -“0 tliuu, 
my lovely boy” — will have a certain literary 
intex'est as an mgtmious use of the etnxjj/. For 
myself I prefer to believe, with. 'Wordsworth, 
that Shakespeare dul unlock bis heart here — 
even “meliiffuous and honey-tongued Shake- 
; peare” in these his “sugred Bonnets;” jirst as 
; Beethoven, perhaps, embodied in his Bematas 
i something of the StH/'m tnul DnnH^ uf his r>wn ' 
life. To pass to another Gass of objectors. 
These are the pious FI tramontanes of Shake- 
speareanism. The}^ will see iu.> spot in their 
sun. Such divinity doth hedge the |>oet that 
everything which seems to hint or hesitate a 
blemish in his work and ways must be e.x- 
phiined away. Flow, they ask, <*an we sup- 
pose that Bhakes|jeare would write with such 
self-abasement of any youth t What \vas this 
strange friendslii}) that united theiu !' What 
did the poet mean by these self-accusations f 
Are w'e reading Plato’s .Pha^drus or Bym- 
posiiim? The ])ersoiial interpretation, in a, 
word, is anathema to them: “if once” — to 
quote from a notc^ (67) to Troilus and 1 1‘essida 
in this edition — “if once we lose sight of the 
intense artificlalitii of tlie greater pmtion of 
the Sonnets, we must be driven to very awk- 
wai'd conclusions as to Shakespeare’s elnir^ 
acter;” and so, “ artiticiality,” no less blessed 
a word than Mesopotamia of happy^ meni(,)ry, 
is to be the magic alchemy which shall change 
dross, or seeming dross, to iimnaciilate. gold. 
Well, two or three points should be kept in 
mind. First, Shakespeare ]>rol>ably never in- 
i tended to print the B<.uniets. Meres says that 
they were known “among bis julvate friends; ” 
the Quax'to, as we saw, wais a piece of |.m’acy. 
This makes some difference. >Seeondly, it is 
quite true tluit an element of artiffciality is 
not wanting in the Bonnets. The itlealized 
friendship which they embody, and the forms 
under which this friendship is expressed, were 
I . both to some extent a convention of the time. 

1 Not that I think much stress can be laid on 
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thi.s argumeiitj for under ail the imagery and 
artificial elaboration, of the j)oenia the deepest 
feeling li^—mejudice — ahvays present; Shake- 
speare is the real s])eaker in every line; and 
here, if nowhere else, he ‘hibides our cpiestion.” 
Thirdly — and this is the real point — we have 
no right to judge the poet at all How can 
we with our half -yard line fathom the un- 
pliimbed, estranging depths of his heart? 
How rea,lize in the faintest degree what friend- 
ship may have been to him? Surely this is a 
case where that most desperate of mortals, ‘Hhe 
plain man,” should fear to tread. A few words 
from what Dr. Furiiivall has written on the 
subject, and we may ];)a,ss on. He' says: “The 
true motto for the first group of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets is to be seen in David’s words, ‘I am 
distrest for thee, my brother Jonathan; very 
pleasant hast tlioii lieeii unto me. Thy love 
t(,> me was wondei’ful, |}assing the love of 
women.’ We have had them I'eprodiiced for 
us, Victorians . . . in Tennyson’s In 
Memoiiam. We have liad them again to 
some extent in Mrs. Browning’s glorious son- 
nets to lier liusband, with their iterance, ‘Say 
over again, and yet once over again, that thou 
dost love me.’” Tins sums up all that I have 
to say about Group I.; and as to Group II., 
those who I'equire in tlie poet a passionless 
perfection must provide their own casuistry 
and faculty for explaining away. 

To revert to an old friend wiioni we have 
lost awhile -the Dedication. What are we to 
understand by “onlie begetter ?” Tlie words 
seem so simple; as if they could only mean 
one thing; as if “ begetter ” must be equiva- 
lent to “ins}>irer.” However, there are those 
%vho~as the classic idiom lias it — object to 
this interpretation; who argue that “W. H.,” 
even if he be the hero of the first group, can 
scarcely, speaking Hibernically, lie the heroine 
of tlie second; in which case what are we to 
make of the And so tliey say that 

“begetter ’’-procurer. The volume was pi- 
rated. Sinne one must have proeui’ed the 
poems for the })ublisher. That some one “be- 
got” them, and “T. T.” repaid the debt by de- 
dicating the book to the original thief. This 
is ingenious, hut the majority of writers agree 
that “begetter” doea mean “iiispirer,” and 


that begetter’’ might fairly be said of 

the person to whom a huirlred and twenty- 
six of the sonnets are directly addressed, and 
with whom the remaining poems are more 
or less concerned. 

To continue our Chinese puzzle. Who v'as 
“W. H.?” The flippant voice of irresponsible 
irreverence whispers, Who wms Junius? and 
TFere the Casket Letters genuine — now, on your 
honour, were they ? The “ W. H.” problem is 
quite as insoluble. We don’t know who he 
was; we never shall know; and the point is 
perfectly immaterial. If we are to record the 
guesses that have been made, then two faiidy 
feasible candidates may be mentioned. One 
is Southampton. It was to Southampton that 
Shakespeare dedicated both Venus and Adonis 
and Lucrece, and the dedication to Lucrece is 
very like Sonnet xxvi. But then Soutliamp- 
ton’s initials were H. W., not W. H. Did the 
publisher reverse them as a blind to deceive 
the, public? If so, why put them in at all? 
And Southampton’s name was Henry — 
Henry Wriotliesley, whereas Sonnets cxxxv. 
and cxliii. make it quite clear that , the name 
of Shakespeare’s friend was Will. Also, to 
pass over other discrepancies, Soiithani])- 
ton was not so very much younger than the 
poet. On the whole Southampton must be 
given up. The rival claimant is William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. He was of con- 
spicuous beauty; much younger than Shake- 
speare; a patron of literature, and comiected 
■with Shakespeare, the First Folio being <ledi- 
cated to him and the Earl of Montgomery; 
and his initials and Christia,n name agree with 
the punning .sonnets already mentioned, and 
with the “ W. H.” of the dedication. Two or 
three minor scraps of evidence make against 
the identification, but if we are to fix ftii any 
body in paiticiilar as the “begetter” of tlie 
Sonnets, our choice must, I think, fall on 
Pembroke, and not on Southampton. 

We have been so ungraceful as to take the 
“onlie begetter” first. We shouti iia,ve given 
precedence to the “dark va^rnan,” the rather 
equivocal lady wliom Shakes|>eare is tliought 
to have had in his mind’s eye when he drew 
his strangest, greatest, pjerhaps, <■>! feminine 
characters, the “.serpent of old Nile”— Cleo- 
(j3 
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pjitra.. For about, thiri iady with the “raven 
brows, a.ii(i eyes so suited,'' there has been 
luueh speculntiou, and as usual \Ye have no- 
thing more than ba.re \a>ry bare — conjecture 

to chronicle. She is ideiitilied with a certain 
Mrs. Mary Fitton, of whom,, we know little, 
though that little is too much if she eared for 
the good o] union of posterit}', Oiir knowledge, 
eliietlydei'ived from papers at Hatfield and in 
the .Record Office, aiiiourits to this: that Mrs. 
Mary Fitton was a maid of iionour to Eliza- 
l,)eth; tint, unlike Pericles’ ideal woman, she 
was much in evidence and lived ‘On the 
mouths of men;" and that she had a liaison 
with the Earl of Pembroke, even as the “dark 
woman” of the Sonnets appears to have been 
connected with Shakespeare’s friend. It is 
this last circumstance that has really led to 
tile ideiititication of Mrs. Fitton with the 
poet’s Laura. Those who would study more 
closely the case for, or against, this unfortunate 
maid of dishonour will find much curious, but 
cumbrous, information in ]\L'. Tyler’s intro- 
duction to the Faesi mile Reprint of the Sonnets. 
He has made tlie Fitton question his own, and 
I sciU’cely like to exjiatiate on his “several 
plot,” We will take his arguments as read, and 
assume that Mistress Mary Fitton, if any one, 
is addressed in the secoml group of Sonnets. 

Another qumtio. vexata is the identity of 
the rival poet alluded to in Bonnets Ixxviii.- 
Ixxxvi. Who was this “better spirit?” Mar- 
lowe, says Mr. Massey; “proud full sail” 
would exactly describe the poetic style of the | 
master of the “mighty line;” and the allusions i 
in Sonnet Ixxxvi, to supernatural assistance ^ 
refer, not to the ])oet himself, but to his great | 
dramatic creation, Dr. Faustus. The “afiable ; 
familiar ghost” was Me])histopheles. Well, I 
the insuperable objection to this theory is that | 
Marlowe died in 1593, and 1 593 is such a very i 
early date to assign to the Sonnets, or any ! 
considerable part of them. Further, one can | 
scarcely believe tliat Shakespeare would speak I 
with such bitterness of the “ dead Shepherd ” | 
to whom he owed so much. Not to go through 
the long list of conjectures, by far the happiest 
guess is that of Professor Minto, which may 
indeed be said to hold the field. He identifies 
the “ better spirit ” wdth Chapman. Chapman 
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was learned; his .H<auer contained dedicatory 
sonnets to Southampton and .Pembroke; and 
I the Alexandrines of his translaimn were em- 
phatically “great verse,’’ speaking out “loud 
and bold,” as Keats said. .Eaeh of these 
qualities finds a ]>araliei in Shakespeare’s de- 
scription of his competitor. Al:>ove all Bonnet 
IxxxvL ha.s great point if ap)plied to Chapman. 
I borrow^ Professor Mint o’s W(.)rds: “Chapman 
\vas a man of overpowering enthusiasm, ever 
eager in magnifying poetry, and advancing 
fervent claims to supernatural insjnration. In 
1594 he published a poem called ‘The Shadow 
of Night, ^ which goes far to establish liis 
ideiitit}" with Shakespeare’s rival. In the 
Dedication, aftei* animadverting severely on 
vulgar searchei’s aftei* knowledge, li e exclaims-— 
‘ Now" wdiat a supei’erogation in wit this is, to 
think Skill so mightily pierced with their loves 
that she should prostitutely show them her 
secrets, wdien .she will scarcely he looked upon 
by others hut (vith innxatlon^fifsting^ iratching; 

not without hfu'ing drops of thuir souls 
like a heave nig familiar" .Here W"e ha.ve some- 
thing like a profession of the familiar ghost 
that Sliakesj.yeare saucil}' laughs at. But 
Bhakespeare’.s rival gets his intelligence hy 
night: special stress is laid in the sonnet upon 
theaidof his compeers by night, and his nightly 
familiar. Well, thapinan’s poem is called 
the ‘Shadow of Night,’ and its purpose is to 
extol the wamderful powders of Night in im- 
parting knowledge to her votaries” (Character- 
istics of English Poets, pp. 223). Pro- 
fessor Minto has made out an excellent case, 
and as bearing on the theory that Shakes} )ea re 
regarded Chapman with dislike he miglit have 
reminded us that some critics believe Troiius 
and CVessida to have beeii a direct and in- 
tentional counterblast to Cliapma.n’s version 
of Homer; see the introduction to that play, 
,vol. V. p. 253. To my mind Professor Minto's 
theory is quite one of the cleverest iual most 
ingenious pieces of Shakespearean work wdiicli 
has been done for a very long time. It has 
practically annihilated all jjreAuous and rival 
conjectures, and I unhesitatingly adopt it. 

What djite are we to assign to the Sonnets 'I 
We have seen that some of them \vere in ex? 

, istence in 1598; that all were printed in 1609. 
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Direct testimony beyond tliis there is none. 
The interna, 1 evidence, however, of style counts 
for a good deal, and this sug^gests that tlie com- 
position of the Bonnets extended over a con- 
siderable period of time. No one can fail to 
see how closely akin the early Sonnets i.~xxv. 
(say) are to the early plays and the poems; 
va,rious coincidences between them and Borneo 
and Juliet and Venus and Adonis are pointed 
out in the notes. On the other hand, Sonnet 
Ixvi. sounds like an echo of Hamlet’s solilo- 
quies, The inference is clear : the Bonnets 
date from no one year: thc^y represent the 
changing moods of the poet during a long 
period. Professor Dowdeii would place none 
later than 1605; and perhaps tlie earliest of 
them may be assigned to 1593 or 1594. This 
question of date leads to another important 
point — the arrangement of the Sonnets, The 
order in which they stand in the Quarto will 
not satisfy some critics; accordingly they have 
been shifted about and arranged in all sorts 
of ways. Like the guests at Mrs. Pro'wdy’s 
Imll, they are summarity told to ‘^group” them- 
selves, and strange and wonderful are the re- 
sults. As a matter of fact their present order 
is by no means haphazard. Supposing, as w’e 
have done, that they were written at different 
times, we should expect a certain amount of 
interdependence and connection; and this is 
precisely what we find. Time after time some 
word or idea, tliat occurs in one sonnet is re- 
peated or developed in the next. Any one can 
verify this for himself, and more than this 
partial sequence and similarity our theory as 
to their com|,)OKsition forbids us to expect. I 
cannot myself imagine any order preferable to 
that of the Quarto; I know no sound objection 
to it; and in any case, to rea,iTange the poems 
is a work of the merest futility and superero- 
gation, for the very simple reason that no one 
has ever endorsed anybody else’s ideas on the 
subject. 

One more subsidiary point and we shall have 
touched — in cursory and inadequate fashion, 
alas! — on most of the questions wliich these 
Sonnets raise. The types of sonnet, no one 
will need to be told, are manifold — the Petrar- 
chan sonnet, the sonnet of Milton, and other 
varieties which refuse to be classified. Prom 
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all these the Shakespearean sonnet staiids 
apart, witli a structui'e and an excellence all 
its own: formed on a certain model it aims at 
and achieves a certain object. What this is 
Mr. Theodore Watts has well brought out, and 
Mr. Watts is so accomplished and recognized 
an authority on the subject that I do not hesi- 
tate to quote his own words.^ After pointing 
out that Shakespeare’s Sonnet is built up of 
three quatrains and a final couplet, and after 
showing that the number three was not chosen 
arbitrarily, as some critics have thought, Mr, 
Watts proceeds: The quest of the Shake- 
spearean sonnet is not, like that of the sonnet 
of octave and sestet, sonority, and so to speak, 
metrical counterpoint, but sw^eetness; and the 
sweetest of all possible arrangements in Eng- 
lish versification is a succession of decasyllabic 
quatrains in alternate ihymes knit together 
and clinched l:)y a couplet — a couplet coming 
not so far from the initial verse as to lose its 
binding powder, and yet not so near the initial 
verse that the ring of epigram disturbs the 
‘ linked sweetness long drawn out’ of this 
movement, but sufficiently near to shed its in- 
fluence over the poem back to the initial verse. 
A chief part of the pleasure of the Shake- 
spearean sonnet is the expectance of the cli- 
macteric rest of the couplet at the end . . . 
and this expectance is gratified too early if it 
comes after two quatrains, while, if it comes 
after a greater number of quatrains than three, 
it is dispersed and wasted altogether.” This 
puts the, case perfectly and leaves nothing for 
me to add. 

OEITICAL REMAKKS. 

A writer who has endeavoured to trace the 
tortuous history of Shakespeare’s,' Sonnets may' 
well feel that after their story has been told 
the rest should be silence. Those who care 
for “mellifluous” Shakespeare and his “deep- 
brained sonnets” — the few whom Jove in his 
goodness has loved— a, re a})t to resent critical 
interference and suggestion ; while Steevens 
was probably not far from the truth in saying 
that nothing short of a stringent act of Parlia- 


1 From the article on the Sonnet in the Encyclopaedia 
Britanriica. 
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siieut would, induce ordinary folk to open the 
Sonnets. Some general statement of the chief 
grounds of eulogy is, however, called for ; and 
they may perhaps be best discussed on the 
lines of the answer to the larger inquiry: — 
What primarily do we look foi‘ in a poem, 
more especially in a poem of great scope ? I 
suppose there are two things of essential 
value: perfect liarmony of expression and 
interest of subject. The poem should bear 
criticism from the standpoint of the artist 
and of the moralist : it should be flawless in 
manner and of vital significance in matter. 
What is said — the way it is said: these are 
the two cardinal points, and of tliese twin 
essentials the latter, to my mind, is the 
greater. And if we ask what should regulate 
the expression of a poem, the answer is 
simple: above all things we require of the 
singer a true and perfect sense of melody. 
Coleridge loosely defined tlie indefinable when 
lie described poetry as the “right words in 
the right place.^’ The right words are those 
which make for music, for the long'drawn 
harmonies and rliythmic roll of soundvS that 
linger on the ear and haunt our memory. 
There are poets, like Browning, who can 
thi'ill us with strange dramatic touches; who 
can depict single moments of sovereign and 
supreme passion; who can throw upon their 
canvas with a few inastei* sweeps of the bi'ush 
curious complexities of character that last 
there and live as inexorable riddles for all time 
to read and read amiss; who touch life at all 
points, and never touch it without revealing 
to ordinary humanity the indnite pity and 
mystery of the world. These poets interest 
us; they cast a spell of fascination upon our 
thought so long as we ai-e actually reading ; 
they appeal to us with the appeal of the 
dramatist. They give us much; but we feel 
that there is a something beyond and above 
what they , offer — that there is ^‘one grace, 
one wonder at the least,” for which we may 
turn to the singer — and that something is 
music ; the music that sounds in every line 
that the Laureate has written, that sweeps 
through the involved harmonies of a Paradise 
Lost, that informs all true poetry, all I'eally 
vital verse. Now, from either standpoint— 
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from that of the artist, from that of the critic 
of life — whether we look to their manner or 
their matter — the Sonnets of Slmkespeare are 
great with greatness unmistakable. It is 
not that we come across an exquisite piece 
of verbal beauty from time to time; every 
poem reaches a standard unattainable save 
by the true singer; from lirst to last it is the 

Adventurous song 

That with no middle flight intends to soar. 

The power of the language is taxed to its ut- 
most; it can do no more; its merit as a means 
of poetic expression, as an instruiiieiit for the 
expression of a thousand varying shades of 
emotion, must stand or fall by such passages 
as these — 

lAke all my loves, my love, yea, take them all; 
What hast thou then more than thou hadst before ? 
No love, my love, that thou mayst true love call; 

All mine was thine before thou hadst this more. 

—Son. xl. ; 

and Sonnet cxvi. : 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

0, no! it is a.n ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; " 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth's unknown, although his height be 
taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 

and IxxL: 

Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that wvii it; for I love you so, 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 

If thinking on me then shoiild make you woe; 

■,-'.'and cii.: ■ ■ 

Our love was new, and then but in the spring, 

When I was wont to greet it with my lays; 

As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing*, 

And stops her pipe in growth of riper days: 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 

But that wild music burdens every bough, 

And sweets grown common lose their dear delight; 

and cvii.: 

Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come, 

Can yet the lease of my true love control; 
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and Ixxxvi. — 

Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, 

Bound for the prize of all-too- precious you. 

That did iny ripe thoughts in my brain rehearse, 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew? 

In lines such as these we have the last word 
in felicity of expression: a nohle instrument 
sends forth its noblest notes in the mastei’^s 
hands, and if we ask for more piercing, more 
perfect melody of words, we must look to some 
other tongue; English can give us nothing 
greater than this. And such x>assages are not 
the exception: we have picked them almost 
at random. Open the Sonnets where we will, 
we iind the same unerring sense of what 
makes for the music that, Ijieard once, never 
dies from our recollection. 

More I could toll, but more I dare not .say; 

The text is old; 

and we have said enough if we assert that there 
is no poem in the whole range of English 
literature which maintains a loftier, more un- 
faltering fliglit than these insuing sonnets.” 

We have noted the pervading element of 
beauty- in the Sonnets viewed as one long 
continuous work; and we shall find a parallel 
excelienc.e in them if we disintegrate this con- 
geries of units and examine the poems indi- 
vidually. Each conforms, in a very remark- 
able degree, to what we may call the main 
canon of sonnet-writing, the principle which 
should guide all who attemj)t this form of art. 
The sonnet, in Wordsworth^s phrase, is a 

s(.*anty plot : ” the poet cannot expatiate at 
will. He is cabined, confined within the 
brief limits of fourteen lines, and iu that 
tiny space must a,ehieve his effect. Hence he 
cannot afford to introduce variety^ of themes: 
he must deal with some one idea; his work 
must be wrought round a single motive, a 
single dominating emotion, that informs the 
•whole and links the verses in the closest se- 
quence and logical connection. Now the 
Shakespearean sonnet is built pre-eminently 
on this principle. It is exactly what Rossetti 
calls “a moment’s inonument.” One instance— 
Sonnet cxxix. — will serve our purpose. The 
poet deals here with the subject which he had 
handled at length in Lucrece — the deadliness 


m.,. : 

and worthlessness of sensual pleasure : how that 
the wages of sin is death in the end and 
scarcely .satisfaction for the moment; at best, 
“ a dream, a breath, a, froth of fleeting joy.” 
And starting with this thesis he develops it 
from line to line with irresistible insistence 
and intensity. Each word is exactly^ fitted 
to its place ; each touch tells; each phrase, 
pen echoes what has just preceded and 
is echoed by- what immediately follows; so 
that the poem is* a gradual progression of 
ideas that advance from point to point till 
the climacteric pa-use is reached and the moral 
enforced. The whole poem is a masterpiece 
of compression, intensity, syumiietry. 

To speak, of the matter of the Sonnets is 
more difficult. We tread here on difficult and 
dangerous ground, where much is matter of 
dispute, and where those who believe in the 
personal theory of the poems must sometimes 
almost lack the courage of their interpreta- 
tion and shrink from the conclusions to which 
it leads. Some of the Sonnets are obviously'' 
artificial, verbal essays in the conventional 
sonneteering of the period. This is especially'' 
true of the “dark woman” series. In these 
poems the merit is purely artistic. Wliat is 
said amounts to veiy little: we only care for 
the felicity^ with which the poet paints his 
description and turn.s his compliment. But 
in the larger proportion of the Sonnets the 
interest is the interest that we look for and 
find in every great work. Goethe somewhere 
says that, strictly* speaking, nothing interests 
man except man; and applying the doctrine 
to letters Matthew Arnold formulated his 
famous canon that all poetry, or ivather all 
literature, is essentially and intiinsically “a 
criticism of life.” “ Criticism,” perhaps, was 
not the happiest word to employ, but tlie 
truth of his dictum remains. All literature 
must deal with life, with the world, with hu- 
man nature in its myriad complexities; and 
from this standpoint the greater writer is he 
who tells us more about life, whose works 
lead to a clearer, closer knowledge of the 
things which, for the mass of men, are behind 
the veil, the truths and facts that are seen 
through a glass darkly'-, if seen at all. Now 
it is impossible to show how any individual 
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woik realizes wliat sliouM be the aim of every 
writer — tliis object of dealing fully and effec- 
tively with life. We can analyse a single son- 
net and point out how the idiythinie beauty 
of the verse is built up; how the magic and 
melody of sound are achieved by alliteration, 
balance, and what not. But it is not possible 
to disintegrate and dissect the thoiisand-and- 
one touches which bring home to iis the fact 
that tlie poet wdio speaks to us is wise with 
the wisdom from which nothing is hid. And 


so we must leave eacli to discover foi“ himself 
— and surely this is a case wliere who runs 
may read —how and why the ^Sonnets of 
Shakespeare' are, a revelation, a comnientary 
on all things, a inirror held uj!> to the Iniman 
soul and reproducing all its phases. 
Menander and Life ! which of you copied the 
other ?'^ Subtler praise or more perfect no 
artist 'ever received; and it is the praise that 
we must lay at Shakespeare’s feet after read- 
ing these his Sonnets. 
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TO THE ONLIE BEGETTER OP j THESE ISSUING SONNETS j 
MR. W. H. 

ARE HAPPINESSE [ 

AND TH.\T ETURNITIE I PROMISED BY ] OUR EVER-LIVING POET j 
WISHETH I . 

THE WELL-WISHING I ADVENTURER 
IN I SETTING I FORTH, f 

From fairest creatures we desire increase, 

That thereby beauty’s rose migiit never die, 

But a.s the riper should by time decease, 

His tcmler lieir might bear his memory: 

But thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes, How much more praise deserv’d thy beauty’s use, 

Fced’st thy light’s flame with self-substantial fuel, If thou couldst answer--— This fair child of mine 
Making' a famine where abundance lies, Shall .sum my count, and make my old excuse,” — 

Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel. 

Thou that art now the world’s fre.sli ornament, 

And only herald to the gaudy spring, 

Within thine own bud buries t thy content, 

And, tender churl, mak’st waste in niggarding. 

Pity the world, or else thi.s glutton be, hicc thou viewest 

To eat the world’.s due, by the grave and thee. tinie tlmt face should form another; 

Whose fresh repair if now thou not renewest, 

^ Thou dost beguile the world, un])les.s some mother. 

When forty winters .shall besiege thy brow, For where is she so fair who.se ■ unear’d womb 

And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s held, Disdains the tillage of thy hushandry? 

Thy youth’s proud livery, so gaz’d on now, 

Will be a tatter’d weed, of small worth held; 


Proving Ills beauty by succes.sion thine ! 

This were to be new made when thou art old, 
And see thy blood warm when tliou feePst it cold. 


T. T. 


Then being ask’d -where all thy beauty lies, 
Where all the treasure of thy lusty days, — 
To say within thine own deep-sunken eyes, 
’Were an all-eating shame and thriftless^ pra 


■J unprofitable. 
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Or wlio is lie so fomi will be the tomb 
Of his self-love, to stop posterity ? 

Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime: 

So thou through windows of thine age shalt see, 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time. 

But if thou live, remember’d^ not to be, 

Die single, and thine image dies with thee. 

'.■IV. 

Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend 
Upon thyself thy beauty’s legacy ? 

Nature’s bequest gives nothing, but doth lend, 

■ And, being frank, she lends to those are free. 
Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou abuse 
The bounteous largess given thee to give? 
Profitless usurer, why dost thou ivse^ 

So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live? 

For having traflie with thyself alone, 

Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive. 

Then how, when nature calls tliee to be gone, 
W'hat acceptable audit canst thou leave? 

Thy muis’d beauty must be tomb'd with thee, 
Which, used, lives th’ executor to be. 

V. 

Those hours, that with gentle work did frame 
The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell, 

Will play the tyrants to the very same, 

And that unfair*^ which fairly doth excel; 

For never-resting time lead.s .summer on 
To hideous winter and confounds him fhere; 
Sapcheck’d^ with frost, and lusty leaves quite gone, 
Beauty o’ersnow’d, and bareness every where; 
Then, were not summer’s distillation left, 

A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass, 

Beauty’s effect with beauty were bereft, 

Nor it,^ nor no remembrance wliat it was; 

But flowers distill’d, though they with winter 
meet, 

Leese but their show'; their substance still lives 

■"V -B'WeeU, 

VI. 

Then let not -winter’s ragged^* hand deface 
In thee thy summer, ere thou he distiU’d: 

Make sw'ect some vial; treasure thou some place 

1 Remember'd, &c., i.e. wishing* not to be remembered. 

2 Use- put to uaui'y, » Unfair, make unfair. 

Check' d^hein^ checked. 

^ Nor it, &c., neither it nor any remembrance of what 
it was remaining. c rugged. 
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With beauty’s treasure, ere it be self-kilUd. 

That use is not forbidden usury, 

Which happies those that pay the willing loan; 
That ’.s for thyself to breed another thee. 

Or ten times happier, be it ten for one; 

Ten times thyself were happier than thou art, 

If ten of thine ten times refigur’d thee : 

Then wdiat could death do, if thou shouldst depart, 
Leaving thee living in posterity? 

Be not self-wiU’d, for thou art much too fair 
To be death’.s conquest, and make worms thine 
heir. 

TIL 

Lo, ill the orient w'hen the gracious light 
Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new'-appearing sight, 

Serving -with looks his sacred majesty; 

And having climb’d the .steep-up heavenly hill, 
Resembling strong youth in his middle age, 

Yet" mortal looks adore his beauty still, 

Attending on his golden pilgrimage; 

But wdicii from liighmost pitch, with weary car, 
Like feeble age, he recleth from the day, 

The eyes, fore duteoii.s, now converted are 
From his low' tract, and look another way: 

So thou, thyself outgoing in thy noon, 

ITiilook’d on diest, unless thou get a sou, 

YIIL 

Music^ to hear, w'hy liear’st thou music sadly? 
Sweets wdth sweets w'ar not, joy delights in joy. 
Why lov’st thou that which thou receiv’.st not 
gladly, 

Or else receiv^st with pleasure thine annoy? 

If the true concord of ivell -timed sounds, 

By unions married, do o'ffend thine ear, 

They do but sweetly chide thee, w'lio confounds 
In singleness^ the parts that thou .shouldst bear. 
Mark how one string, .s-weet husband to another. 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering ; 
Resembling sire and child and happy mother, 
Who, all in one, one pleasing note do sing : 

Whose speechless song, being many, .seeming 
one, 

Bings this to thee, * thoii single wilt prove none. ” 


t Yet, i.e, although his middle age.” 

8 Mxiisic, i,e, whose own voice is music. 

* 2n singleness =:hy remaining single, with an obvious 
quibble. 
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TX. 

Is it for fear to wet a widow’s eye 
That tliou consiim’st thyself in single life? 

Ah ! if thou issuclcss shalt hap to die, 

The world will wail thee, like a makeless ^ wife; 
The world will be tJiy widow, and still weep 
That thou no form of thee hast left behind, 

When every private widow well may keep, 

By children’s eyes, her husband’s shape in mind. 
Look, what an iinthrift in the Arorld doth spend 
Shifts but his place, for still the world enjoys it ; 
Ihit beauty’s waste hath in the world an end, 

And kept unus’d, the user so destroys it. 

No love toward others in that bosom sits 
That on himself such murderous shame commits. 

X. 

For shame! deny that thou bear’s t love to any, 
Who for thyself art so unprovident. 

Grant, if thou wilt, thou art belov’d of many, 

But that thou none lov’st is most evident ; 

For thou art so possess’d with murderous hate,- 
That ’gainst thyself thou stick’-st^"* not to conspire, 
Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate, 

Which to repair should be thy chief desire. 

0, change thy though that I may change my mind! 
Shall hate be fairer lodg’d than gentle love ? 

Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind, 

Or to thyself, at least, kind-hearted prove: 

Make thee another self, for love of me, 

That beauty still may live in thine or thee. 

XL 

As fast as tliou shalt wane, so fast thou growest 
In one of thine, from that which thou departest;^ 
And that fresh blood which youngly thou bestowest 
Thou mayst call thine when thou from yoU(|Ii coii- 
vertest. 

Herein lives wisdom, beauty, and increase; 
Without this, folly, age, and cold decay: 

If all were minded so, the times should cease, 
And threescore year would make the world away. 
IjCt those whom Nature hath not made for store, 
Harsh, featureless, and rude, barrenly perish: 
Ijook, ■whom she best endow’d she gave the more; 
Which bounteous gift thou shouldst in bounty 
cherish : 

^ mateless. 2 Pn'yaiie, ordinary. 

3 ^S7.ic7i:’si=hesitatest. 

^ Thought^ i,e. Ids friend’ .s resolution not to marry. 

5 i)«joai*iEefii=leavest, 


She carv’d thee for her seal, and meant thereby 
Thou shouldst print more, not let that copy ® die. 

XIL 

When T do count the clock that tells the time, 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night; 
When I behold the violet past prime, 

And sable curls all silver’d o’er with white ; 

When lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 

Which erst from heat did canopy the herd, 

And summer’s green, all girded up in sheaves, 
Borne on the hier witli white and bristly beard ; 
Then of thy beauty do I question make,^ 

That tlion among the wastes of time must go, 
Since sweets and heauties do themselves forsake, 
And die as fast as they see others grow ; 

And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make 
defence 

Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence. 
XIIL 

0, that you were yourself! but, love, you are 
No longer yours than you yourself here live : 
Against this coming end you should prepare, 

And your sweet semblance to some other give. 

So should that beauty wdiich you bold in lease 
Find no determination then you were 
Yourself again, after yourself s decease, 

When yoursweet issue your sweet form should hear. 
Who lets so fair a house fall to decay, 

Which husbandry in honour might uphold 
Against the stormy gusts of winter’s day, 

And barren rage of death’s eternal cold ? 

0, none but un thrifts: — dear my love, youknow 
A^oii had a father ; let your sou say so. 

, XIV. 

Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck ; 

And yet methinks I have astronomy, 

But not to tel! of good or evil luek, 

Of plagues, of dearths, or seasons’ quality; 

Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, 

Pointing to each his thunder, rain, and wind, 
Or say wdth princes if it shall go well, 

By oft predict that I in heaven find: 

But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive, 

And, constant stars, in them I read such art, 

® Copy, the original from which the copy is made. 

^ Quesiim make, begin to doubt about 
* Yourself, your own. 

9 Determination, end. U' Pointing, appointing. 
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Ari trutli and beauty slial! togetlier thrive, 

If from thyself to store thou wouldst eoiivert;'^ 

Or else of thee tliis I prog'iiosticate, — 

Tin- end is truth’s and beauty’s doom and date. 

XV. 

'When I consider every thing that grows 
Holds in peifectioii but a little moment, 

That this huge stage presenteth naught but shows 
Whereon the stars in secret intiuence conmient; 
Wlien 1 perceive that men as plants increase, 
Oheered and check’d even by tbe self-same sky, 
Taunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease, 
And wctir- their brave state out of memory; 

Then the conceit of tliis inconstant stay 
Sets you most rich in youth ])efore rny sight. 
Where wasteful Time debateth'^ with Decay, 

To change your day of youth to sullied night ; 
And, all in war with Time, for love of you, 

As he takes from you, 1 engraft you new. 

■ XVI. 

But wherefore do not you a mightier way 
Make war upon this bloody tyrant, Time? 

And fortify yourself in your decay 

With means more blessed than my barreti rhyme? 

Now stand you on the top of happy hours; 

And many maiden gardens, yet unset. 

With virtuous wish would bear your living flowers, 
Much liker than your painted counterfeit:'^ 

So should the lines of life that life repair. 

Which this, Time’s pencil, or my pupil pen, 
Neither in inward worth nor outward fair,*’^ 

Can make you live yourself in eyes of men. 

To give away yourself keeps yourself still; 

And you must live, drawn by your own sweet skill. 

XVIL 

Who will believe my verse in time to come, 

If it were fill’d with your most high deserts? 
Though yet, heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 
Which hides yoiuiife, and shows not half your parts. 
If I could write the beauty of your eyes, 

And in fresh numbers number all your graces, 
Tbe age to come would say, “This poet lies, 

Such heavenly touches ne’er touch’d earthly faces. ” 
So should my papers, yellow’d with their age, 

Be scorn’d, like old men of less truth than tongue; 

1 Cvnmrt, turn. a ?f<?«r=wear away. 

3 Pehateth, plots. 

4 Counterfeit, portrait. s fairness. 


And your true rights he term'd a poet’s rage, 

And stretched metre of an antique song: 

But -were some child of yours alive that time, 
You .should live twice, — in it, and in my rhyme. 

■■ XYIII.,' 

Shall 1 compare thee to a suiuuier’s day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 

Bough winds do shake liie darling buds of Mhy, 
And summer’.s lease hath all too short a date: 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven sliiiies. 
j And often is his gold complexion diimii’d; 

! And every fair from fair sometime declines,^ 

! By chance, or nature’s changi ng con use, untrimm’d ; 

I But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 

I Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest;" 

Nor shall Death brag thou wand er’st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest: 

So long as men cun breathe, or eyes can see. 

So long lives tiiis, and this gives life to thee. 

XIX. 

Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion’s paws, 

And make the eurth devour lier (.nvn sweet brood; 
Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger’s jaws, 
And burn the loug-Uv’d photmix in her blood; 
Make glad and sorry seasons as thou fleets, 

And do whate’er thou wilt, swift- footed Time, 

To the wide woi*ld and all her fading sweets; 

But I forbid thee one most heinous crime: 

0, carve not ■with thy hours my love’s fair brow, 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen; 
Him in thy course untainted do allow 
For beauty’s pattern to succeeding men. 

Yet, do thy worst, old Time: despite thy wrong, 
My love shall in my verse ever live young. 

XX. 

A woman’s face, with Nature’s own baud painted, 
Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion; 

A woman’s gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With shifting change, as is false women’s fashion; 
An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling, 
Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth; 

A man in hue,® all lines in his controlling, 

Which steals men’s eyes, and women’s souls 
amazeth.^'^ 

And for a woman wert thou first created; 

Till Nature, as she wrought thee, fell a-dotinsr, 

® , Declines, falls away. ^ Ouwf, possessest. 

8 Dwessiform. » Amazeth, confounds. 
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And by addition me of tliec defeated, 

By adding,- one thing to my purpose nothing^ 

But since she prick’d “ thee out for women’s 
pleasure, 

Mine be thy love, and thy love’s use their treasui'e. 
'.XXL ■ 

So is it not with , me , as vdth that Muse 
Stirr’d by a painted beauty to bis veme, 

Who heaven itself for ornament doth use, 

And every fair with his fair doth rehearse; 
Making a eoiiplement of proud compare, 

With sun and moon, with earth and sea’s rich gems, 
M’^ith April’s f rst-born Hewers, and all things rare 
Tiiat heaven’s air in this huge rondure*^ hems. 

0, let me, true in love, but truly write, 

And then believe me, iny love is as fair 
As any mother’s child, though not so bright 
As those gold candles fix’d in heaven’s air: 

Let them say more that like of hearsay well; 

1 will not praise that purpose not to sell. 

XXI 1 . 

My glass shall not persuade me I am old. 

So long as youth and thou arc of one <late; 

But when in tliee time’s furrows I behold, 

Then look I death 1113" daj’s should expiate. 

For all that beauty that doth cover thee 
Is but the seemly raiment of my heart. 

Which in thy breast doth live, as tliinc in me: 
How can I, then, be elder than thou art? 

0, therefore, love, be of thyself so wary 
As I, not for myself, but for thee will*/’ 

Bearing thy lieart, wliicli 1 will keep so chary 
tender nurse lier babe from faring ill. 
i‘resume not on tliy heart when mine is slain; 
Thou gav’st me thine, not to give back again. 

.xxni. 

As an u! perfect actor on the stage. 

Who with his fear is put. besides his part, 

Or some fio.’cc thing replete with too much rage, 
Wliosc strength’s abundance weakens hisownheart; 
So I, for fear' of trust, forget to say 
The perfect ceivmoiiy of love’s rite, 

And in mine owi love’s strength seem to decay, 
O’ercliarg’d with burden of mine own love’s might. 

r Nothing, i.e. wliich is notliiug to my purpose. 

2 Prick'd, cliose. s Pondure, circle. 

4 Expiate, bring to an end. s inw, i.e. will be wtuy, 
^ For fear, ttc. --for fear of not being trusted; or fear- 
ing to trust myself. 


0, let my books be, then, the eloquence 
And dumb presagers of my speaking breast; 

Who plead for love, and look for recompense, 
More than that tongue that more hath more ex- 
press’d. 

0, learn to read what silent love hath writ: 

To hear with eyes belongs to love’s fine wit. 

XXIV. 

Mine hath play’d the painter, and hath stell’d' 
Thy beaut j"’s form iii table of my heart ; 

My body is tlie frame wherein ’t is held, 

And perspective it is best painter's art. 

For through the painter must you see Ins skill, 

To find where j^oiir true image pictur’d lies; 
Which in m3" bosom’s shop is hanging still, 

That hath his windows glazed with thine e3"es. 
Xow see what good turns e3"es for eyes have done: 
Mine eyes liave drawn thy shape, and thine for me 
Are windows to my breast, where-through the sun 
Delights to peep, to gaze therein on thee; 

Yet 63^8 this cunning want to grace their art, 
They draw but what they see, know not the heart. 

XXV. ■ 

Let those who are in favour with their stars 
Of public honour and proud titles boast, 

Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars, 
Unlook’d for® joy in that L honour most. 

Great princes’ firvourites their fair leaves spread 
But as the marigold at the sun’s e 3 "e; 

And in themselves their pride lies buried, 

For at a frowm they in their glory die. 

The painful warrior famoused for fight, 

After a thousand victories once foil’d, 

Is from the book of honour razed quite, 

And all the rest forgot for which he toil’d: 

Then happy I, that love and am helov’d 
Where I may not remove nor be remov’d. 

, XXVI.' 

Lord of m3" love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, 

To thee I send this written embassage, 

To witness dut}", not to .show my wit: 

Duty so gi*eat, which wdt so poor as mine 
May make seem bare, in wanting words to .show it, 
But that I hope some good conceit^ of thine 
In thy soul’s thought, all naked, will bestow it; 

? painted. s Unlook'd/or^^iumoticed. 

9 Good conceit, kindness. Bestoiv, lodge. 
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Till whatsoever; star tliat guides xaj moving, 

Points on me gracioiisly.'witii.hur aspdet, 

And puts apparel on iny tatter’d loving, . 

To show me' worthy of thy sweet, respect: 

Then may I dure to boast how I do love thee; 

Till then notv show my liead where thou mayst 
, .proved me. 

XXVIL 

TVeary with toil, I haste me to my bed, 

The dear repose for limbs with travel tir’d; 

But then begins a journey in my head, 

To work my mind, wdien body’s work’s expir’d: 

For then my thoughts, from far where I abide, 
Intend*-^ a zealous pilgrimage to thee, 

And keep my drooping eyelids open wide, 

Looking on darkness which the blind do see: 

Save that my soul’s imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my siglitless view, 

Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night, i 

Makes black nigbt beauteous, and her old face new, | 
Lo, thus, by day ray limbs, ]>y niglit my mind, 
For thee and for myself no quiet fiml. 

XXTIU. 

How can 1, then, return in hai^py plight, 

That am debarr’d the benefit of rest? 

When day’s opj)ressiou is not eas’d by niglit, ! 

But day by night, and night }>y day, oppress’d? i 
And each, though enemies to cither’s reign, I 

Do in consent shake hands to torture me; j 

The one by toil, the other to complain i 

Plow far I toil, still hirther off from thee. I 

I tell the day, to please him, thou art bright, I 
And dost him grace when clouds do blot the i 
'.'heaven':" ■ I' 

So flatter I the swart-complexion’d night; I 

When sparkling stars twire*^ not, thou gild’st the j 

^ i'- 

But day doth daily draw my sorrows longer, i 
And niglit doth nightly make griefs length ; 
seem stronger. j 

XXIX. I 

When, in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, | 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, i 

And trouble deaf heaven Avith my bootless cries, I 

And look upon myself, and curse my bite, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featur’d like him, like him Avith friends possess’d, 

3 Prove, test. 2 Intend, pursue, * Twlre-pee^. 


Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 
With Avhat I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Hapdy 1 think on thee, — -and then iny state, 

Like to the lark, at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate; 
For thy SAA'eet love remember’d sucliAA^ealth brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state Avith kings. 

XXX. 

When to the sessions of SAveet silent thought 
I summon up remenibraiiee of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And Avith old Avoes iieAv AA^ail my dear time’s waste; 
Then can I droAvn an eye, iinus’d to floAV, 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless*^ night, 
And AA’cep afresh love’s long-sinee-cancell’d Avoe, 
And moan th’ expense of many a vanish’d sight: 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily from Avoe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 

Which I neAv pay as if not paid before. 

But if the Avhile T think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restor’d, and sorroAvs end. 

XXXL 

Thy bosom is endeared Avith all hearts, 

Which 1 by lacking haA^c supposed (lead; 

And there reigns love, and all love’s loving parts, 
And all those friends Avhich 1 thought buried. 
How many a holy and obsequious tear 
Hath dear-religious love stol’ii from mine eye, 

As interest of the dead, Avhich noAv appear 
But things remoA^’d, that hidden in thee lie ! 
Thou art the grave AAdicre buried loA^e doth live. 
Hung Avith the trophies of my lo\’’ers gone, 

WHio all their parts of me to thee did give; 

That diie‘^ of many noAv is thine alone: 

Tlieir images I lov’d I vIcav in thee. 

And thou, all they, hast all the all of me. 

XXX 11. 

If thou siuwive my AA^ell-contented day, 

When that churl Death my bones AAutli dust shall 
cover, 

And shaft by fortune once more re-SAirvey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased loA'er, — 


* Dateless, Avitliont date, i.e. limit. 

^ Expense, loss. c ])t(,e, l,e, to me. 
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Compare them with the bettering of the time, 
And though they be outstripp’d by every pen, 
Kescrve them for^ my love, not for their rhyme, 
Exceeded by the height of happier ^ men, 

(.), tiien vouchsafe me but this loving thought, — 
“ Had my friend’s Muse grown with this growing 
age, 

A dearer birth than this his love had brought, 

To march in ranks of better equipage : 

But since he died, and poets better prove, 
Theirs for their style Fli read, his for his love.** 

XXXIIL 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign e.ye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the fdrlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace: 

Even so my sun one early morn did shine 
With all-triumphant splendour on my brow; 

But, out, alack ! he was but one hour mine, 

The I’egion cloud hath mask’d him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth; 
Suns of the world may stain when heaven’s sun 
staineth. 

XXXIT. 

Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day, 
And make me travel forth without my cloak, 

To let base clouds o’ertake me in my way, 

Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke 
’Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break, 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face, 

For no man well of such a salve can speak 
That lieals the wound, and cures not the disgrace: 
Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief ; 
Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss: 

Th’ offender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence’s cross. 

Ah, but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 
And they are rich, and ransom all ill deeds, 

XXXV. 

No more be griev’d at that which thou hast, done : 
Boses have thorns, and silver fountains mud; 

1 For = for sake of. 

" Happier, more felicitous as writers. 

K Stain, be eclipsed or grow dim. ^ Smoke, vapour. 


Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun, 

And loathsome canker lives in sweetest ])nd. 

All men make faults, and even I in this, 
Authorizing thy trespass with compare,*'^ 

Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss, 

Excusing thy sins more than thy sins are ; 

For to thy sensual fault I bring in sense, — 

Thy adverse party is thy advocate, — 

And ’gainst myself a lawful plea commence : 

Such civil war is in my love and hate, 

That I an accessary needs must be 

To that sweet thief which sourly robs from me. 

.XXXVL 

Let me confess that we two must be twain, 
Although our undivided loves are one ; 

So shall those blots that do with me remain, 
Without thy help, by me be borne alone. 

In our two loves there is but one respect, 

Though in our lives a separable*' spite, 

Which tliough it alter not love’s sole effect, 

Yet doth it steal sweet hours from love’s delight. 

I may not evermore acknowledge thee, 

Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee sliame ; 

Nor thou with public kindness honour me, 

Unless thou take that honour from thy name: 

But do not so; I love thee in such sort, 
xVs, thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 

, XXXVII. ' ' 

As a decrepit father takes delight 
To see his active child do deeds of youth, 

So I, made lame^ by fortune’s dearest spite, 

Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth; 

For whether beauty, birth, or -wealth, or wit, 

Or any of these all, or all, or more, 

Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit, 

I make my love engrafted to this store: 

So then I am not lame, poor, nor despis’d, 

Whilst that this shadow^ doth such substance give. 
That I in thy abundance am suffic’d, 

And by a part of all thy glory live. 

Look, what is best, that best I wish in thee: 
This wish I have; then ten times happy me! 

■ ■ XXXVIII. 

How can my Muse want subject to invent, 

While thou dost breathe, that pour’st into my v^erse 

6 Compare, ie. the previous comparisons. 

, c Separable, that separates us. 

7 Made lame, used vaguely to imply “ disabled." 
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Tliinc own sweet argunieut,^ too exeelieiit 
Tor every vulgar paper to reliearse? 

1), give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 
Worthy perusal staiul against, tliy sight; 

For who s s(» dumh that eaiinot write to thee, 
When thou thyself dost give invention light? 

Be thou the tenth 3»[use, ten times more in worth 
Than those old nine which rhymers invocate; 

And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to outlive long date. 

If my slight ^luse do please tliese curious days, 
The pain be mine, but thine shall be the praise. 

XXXIX, 

0, how thy worth with manners may 1 sing, 
When thou art all the better part of me? 

What can mine own praise to mine own self bring? 
And what is ’t but mine own wlien I praise thee? 
Even for this let us divided live, 

And our dear love lose name of single one, 

That by this separation I may give 

That due to thee which thou deserv’st alone. 

0 absence, what, a torment wouldst thou prove. 
Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 
To entex’tain- the time with thoughts of love, — 
Which time and thoughts so sweetly cloth deceive, — 

And that thou tcaehost how to make one twain, 
By praising him here who doth lienee remain! 

XL. 

Take all my loves, my love, yea, take them all; 
"What liast thou then more than thou had.st before? 
No love, my love, that thou mayst true love call; 
All mine was thine before thou haclst this more. 
Then, if for my love thou my love receivest, 

1 cannot blame thee for my love thou insest; 

But yet be blamkl, if thou thyself deceivest 
By wilful taste of what*^ thyself refusest. 

I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief, 

Although thou steal thee all my poverty;*^ 

And yet, love knows, it is a greater grief 
To bear love’s wrong than bate’s known injury. 
Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well shows, 
Kill me with spite.s; yet we must not he foes. 

XLl. 

Those pretty wrongs that liberty commits, , 
When 1 am sometime al.)seut from thy heart, 

1 Argument, suiijecfc. 

2 Entertain, pass. s What, Le. marriage. 

4 Powrtij, the poor things I have, 
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Thy beauty and thy years full well befit.s, 

Eor still temptation follows where thou art. 
Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won, 
Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assail’d; 

And when a woman woos, what woman’.s son 
Will sourly leave her till she have prevail’d? 

Ay me! but yet thou mightst my scat forbear, 
And chide thy beauty and thy straying’ youth, 
Who lead thee in their riot even there 
Where thou art forc’d to break a twofold truth, — 
i llcrs,'"^ by thy beauty tempting her to thee, 

j Thine, by thy beauty being false to me. 

I ■ ■ XLIL 

i That thou hast her, it is not all my grief, 

And yet it may be said 1 lov’d her dearly; 

That she bath thee, is of my wailing chief, 

I A loss in love that touches me more nearly. 

I Loving otfenders, thus I will excuse ye: — 
j Thou dost love her, because thou know’.st 1 love her; 
And for my sake even so doth she abuse me, 
Svtfiering my friend for my sake to approve® her. 
If 1 lose thee, my loss is my love’s gain, 

And losing her, my friend hath found that loss; 
Both find each oilier, and I lose both twain, 

And both for my sake lay on me this cross: 

But here ’s the joy, — my friend and I are oue; 
Sweet fiattcry! — then she loves but me alone. 

I XLUL 

I When most I wink," then do mine eyes best see, 
For all the day the}’ view things uurespected; 

But when 1 sleep, in dreams they look on thee, 
And, darkly briglit, are bright in dark directed. 
Then thou, whose shadow shadows doth make 
bright, 

How would tliy shadow’s form form happy show' 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light, 
When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so! 

How' -would, I say, mine eyes bo blessed made 
By looking on thee in the living day, 

When in dead night thy fair imperfect shade 
Through heavy sleep on siglitless eyes doth stay! 
All days are nights to sce^ till 1 see thee, 

And niglits bright days wdien dreams do sho-w 
thee me. 


5 Hers, Le, to Shakespeare. 
*5 Approve, make trial of. 

irmA", close the eyes, 
s To see, t.e. to the sight. 
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If the dull substance of my desk ivere thought, 
Injurious distance should not stop my way; 

For then, despite of space, I would be brought, 
.From limits far remote, where thou dost stay. 

No matter then although my foot did stand 
Upon the farthest earth remov’d from thee; 

For nimble thought can jump both sea and land, 
As soon as think the place where he would be. 
Blit, ah, thought kills me. that I am not thought. 
To leap large lengths of miles when thou art gone, 
But that, so much of earth and water wrought,^ 

I must attend time’s leisure with my moan; 
Receiving naught by elements so slow 
But heavy tears, badges of cither's woe: 

' ■ XLV. ' 

The other two, slight air and purging tire, 

Are both with thee, wherever I abide; 

The first my thouglit, the other my desire, 

These present-absent with swift motion slide. 

For when these quicker elements are gone 
In tender embassy of love to thee, 

My life, being made of four, with two alone 
Sinks down to death, oppress’d with melancholy; 
Until life’s composition be recur’d 
By those swift messengers return’d from thee, 
Who even but now come back again, assur’d 
Of thy fair health, recounting it to me : 

This told, I joy; but then no longer glad, 

I send them back again, and straight grow sad. 

XLVL ■' 

Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war, 

How to divide the conquest of thy sight; 

Mine eye my heart thy picture’s sight would bar, 
‘My heart mine eye the freedom of that right. 

3fy heart doth plead that thou in him dost lie, — ^ 
A closet never pierc’d with crystal eyes, — 

But the defendant doth that plea deny, 

And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 

To Vdde^ this title is impanneled 
A qiiest^ of thoughts, all tenants to the heart; 
And by their verdict is determined 
The clear eye’s moiety*^ and the dear heart’s part: 
As thu.s, — mine eye’s due is thy outward part. 
And my lieart’s right thy inward love of heart. 


1 WTov^^ht, composed of. 2 ’Cide, decide. 
^ Quest, jury. 4 Moiety, share. 


XLVIl. 

Betwixt mine eye and heart a league is took, 

And each doth good turns now unto the other: 
When that mine eye is fainish’d for a look, 

Or heart in love with sighs himself doth smother. 
With my love’s picture then my eye doth feast, 
And to the painted banquet bids my heart; 
Another time mine eye is my heart’s giiest, 

And in his thoughts of love doth share a part: 

So, either by thy picture or my love, 

Thyself away art present still with me; 

For thou not hirther than my thoughts eanst move, 
And I am still with them, and they with thee; 

Or, if they sleep, thy picture in my sight 
Awakes my heart to lieart’s and eye’s delight. 

XLYiri. 

How careful was I, when 1 took iny way, 

Each trifle under truest bars to thrust, 

That to my use it might unused stay 

From hands of falsehood, in sure wards of trust! 

But thou, to ivhom my jewels trifles are, 

Most ivorthy comfort, noiv my greatest grief, 
Thou, best of dearest, and mine only care, 

Art left the prey of every vulgar thief. 

Thee have I not lock’d up in any chest, 

Save where thou art not, though I feel thou art. 
Within the gentle closure of my breast, 

From whence at pleasure thou may’st come and part; 
And even thence thou wilt be stol’n, I fear, 

For truth proves thievish for a prize so dear. 

XLIX. ■ 

Against that time, if ever that time come, 

When I shall see thee frown on my defects, 
Mlienas thy love hath cast his utmost sum, 

Gall’d to that audit by advis’d respects; 

Against that time when tlion shalt strangely^* pass, 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, tliine eye, 
When love, converted from the thing it was, 

Shall reasons find of settled gravity, — 

Against that time do I ensconce” me here 
Within the knowledge of . mine own desert, 

And this my hand against myself uprear, 

To guard the lawTiil reasons on th.y j)art: 

To leave poor me thou hast the strength of laivs, 
Since wiiy to love I can allege no cause. 

5 Cast his u tmost iwa- closed the account. 
^Strangely, ie. not recognizing me. 
jJ?isconce, shelter. 
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L. • , 

How heavy do I Joiime.y oil tlie way, 

When what I seek — ■my weary travel’s end— 
Dotli teacli that ease and that repose to say, 

“'Thus far the miles arc measur’d from thy friend!” 
The beast that bears me, tired with my woe. 

Plods dully on, to bear tliat weight in me, 

As if by some iiistiiiet the wretch did know 
His rider lov’d not .speed, being made from thee: 
The bloody spur cannot provoke him on 
That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide; 

Which heavily he answers with a groan, 

Jlore sharp to me than spLirring to his side; 

For that same groan doth put this in my mind, — 
• My grief lies onward, and my joy heluiid. 

LL' 

Thus can my love excuse the slow ofteiice 
Of my dull bearer when from thee I speed: 

From where thou art why should I haste me thence? 
Till I return, of posting is no need. 

0, what excuse will my poor beast then find, 
When swift extremity^ can seem but sloiv? 

Then should I spur, though mounted on the wind, 
In winged speed no motion shall T know: 

Then can no horse with my desire keep pace; 
Therefore desire, of perfect’st love being made, 
Shall neigh, no dull flesh in his flery race; 

But love, for love, tints shall excuse iny jade, — 
Since from thee going he went wilfub.slow, 
Towards thee I T1 run, and give him leave to go.^ 

LTL 

So am I as the rich, whose blessed key 
Can bring him to his sweet up-locked treasure, 
The which he will not every hour survey. 

For blunting the fine point of seldom pleasure. 
Therefore arc feasts so solemn and so rare, 

Since, seldom coming, in the long year set, 
liike stones of worth they thinly x>laced arc, 

Or captain ^^jewels in the carcanet.*^ 

So is the time that keeps you, as my chest, 

Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide, 

To make some special instant special blest, 

By new unfolding his imprison’d pride. 

Blessed are you, whose 'worthiness gives scope, 
Being had, to triumph, being lack’d, to hope. 

1 Bxtremity, ie. extreme swiftness. 

2 Go, walk. s Captain, chief. 

^ Careanet, necklace. 


■ ,y;'LIIL 

What is your substance, whereof are you made. 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend ! 
Since every one hath, every one, one shade. 

And you, but one, can every shadow iend. 
i Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
I Is poorly imitated after you; 

I On Helen’s cheek all art of beauty set, 

I And you in Grecian tires are painted new: 

I Speak of the spring, and foisoii of the year; 
i The one® doth shadow of your beauty slioiv, 

I The other‘s as your bounty doth ap>pear; 

; And you in every blessed shape we know. 

In all external grace you have some part, 

But you like none, none you, for constant heart. 

LIT. 

0, how much more dotli beauty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give ! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The canker-blooms^ have full as deep a dye 
As the pei*f limed tincture of the roses, 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer’s breath their masked budsdiscloses: 

But, for their virtue only is their show, 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ " ■ . ■ ■;i| > 

They live un woo’d, and imrespected hide; 

Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made: 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 
When that shall vade, by verse distills your truth. 

LT. 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme; 

But you shall shine more bright in these contents® 
Than unswept stone, besmear’d with sluttish time. 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 

And broils root out the work of masonry, 

Nor Mars liis sword nor war’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 

’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall still find room 

Even in the eyes of all posterity 

That wear this world out to the ending doom. 

So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 

fi The one, the spring. 

« The other, the foison (abundance) of the year, 
f Canker-hlooim, wild roses, s r£ni:e=fa<ie. 

The$e eontenU, i.e. his verse. 
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LVL 

Sweet love, renew thy force? be it not said 
Thy edge should biimter be than appetite, 

Which but to-day by feeding is allay’d, 

To-morrow sharpen’d in his former might: 

So, love, be thou; although to-day thou fill 
Thy hungry eyes even tiH they wink with fulness. 
To-morrow see again, and do not kill 
The spirit of love with a perpetual dullness. 

Let this sad interim like the ocean be 
Which parts the shore, where two conti’acted new 
Come daily to the banks, tliat, when they see 
Return of love,^ more blest may be the view; 

Or call it winter, which, being full of care, 
Makes summer’s welcome thrice more wish’d, 
more rare. 

LYIL 

Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire? 

I have no precious time at all to spend, 

Nor services to do, till you require. 

Nor dare I chide tlie world-witlioiit-end hour 
Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you, 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour 
When you have bid your servant once adieu ; 

Nor dare I question with my jealous thought 
Where you may be, or your affairs suppose, 

But, like a sad slave, stay and think of nought 
Save, where*- you are how happy j^ou make those. 
So true a fool is love, that in your will, 

Though you do any thing, he thinks no ill. 

LVIII. 

That God forbid that made me first your slave, 

I should in thought control-^ your times of pleasure, 
Or at your hand th’ account of hours to crave, 
Being your vassal, bound to stay your leisure! 

0, let me suffer, being at your beck, 

Til’ imprison’d absence of your liberty; 

And patience, tame to siifierance, bide each check, 
Without accusing you of iiijuiy. 

Be where you list, your charter is so strong, 

That you yourself may privilege your time 
To what you will; to you it doth belong 
Yourself to pardon of self-doing crime. 

I am to wait, though waiting so be hell; 

Not blame your pleasure, bo it ill or well. 


IJX 

If there be nothing new, but that which is 
Hath been before, how are our brains beguil’d, 
Which, labouring for invention, bear amiss 
The second burden of a former child ! 

0, that record could with a backward look, 

Even of five hundred courses of the sun, 

Show me your image in some antique book, 

Since mind at first in character was done ! 

That I might see what the old world could say 
To this composed wonder of your frame; 

Whether we are mended, or wh^r better they. 

Or whether revolution be the same. 

0, sure I am, the wits of former days 
To subjects worse have given admiring praise. 

LX' , 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end; 

Each changing place with that which goes before, 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 

Nativity, once in the main/^ of light, 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown’d, 
Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight, 

And Time that gave doth now his gift confound. 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 

And delves the pwallels in beauty’s brow^; 

Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth, 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow: 
And yet, to times in hope ® my verse shall stand, 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 

LXI. 

Is it thy will thy image should keep open 
My heavy eyelids to the weary night? 

Dost thou desire my slumbers should be broken, 
While shadows like to thee do mock rny sight? 

Is it thy spirit that thou send’st from thee 
So far from home into my deeds to pry, 

To find out shames and idle hours in me, 

The scope and tenour of thy jealousy? 

0, no! thy love, though much, is not so great: 

It is my love that keeps mine eye awmke; 

Mine own true love that doth my rest defeat, 

To play the watchman ever for thy sake; 

For thee watch I whilst thou dost wake elsewhere. 
From me far off, with others all too near. 

4 Mainly very fulness of ; or perhaps 
® In Twpe, future. 

« Defeats destroy. 
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1 Return of love, i.e, their love returned. 

2 Where, i.e, those who are where you are. 
2 Control, restriiin. 
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LXIL 

^hi of self-love possessetli dl mine eye, 

And all my soul, and all my every part; 

And for this sin there is no remedy, 

It is so grounded inward in my heart. 

Alethinks no face so gracious is as mine, 

No shape so true,, no truth of such account; 

And for myself mine own worth do define, 

As 1 all other in all worths surmount. 

But w'hen my glass shows me myself indeed, 

Beated and cliopp’d with tamx’d antiquity, 

Aline own self-love quite contrary I read; 

Self so self-loving were iniquity. 

’T is thee, myself,^ that for myself I praise, 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 

LXin. 

Against^ my love shall be, as I am now, 

AVith Time’s injurious hand crush’d ando’erworn; 
AVhen hours liave drain’d Ids blood, and fill’d his 
brow 

AVitli lines and wrinkles; when his youthful morn 
Hath travel I’d on to age’s steepy night; 

And all those beauties whereof now he’s king 
Are vanishing or vanish’d out of sight, 

Stealing away the treasure of his spring; 

For such a time do I now fortify 
Against confounding age’s cruel knife, 

That he shall never cut from memory 
My sweet love’s beauty, though my lover’s life: 

His beauty shall in these black Hues be seen, 
And they shall live, and he in them still green. 

LXIAh 

When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defac’d 
The rich-proud cost of outworn buried age; 

AVhen sometime lofty towers I see down-raz’d, 

And brass eternal slave to mortal rage; 

AVheu I have seen the Imngry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 

And the firm soil win of the watery main, 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with store 
When I have seen such interchange of state, 

Dr state itself confounded to decay; 

Enin hath taught me thus to ruminate, — 

That Time will come and take my love away, , 

This thought is as a death, which cannot choose ’ 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 

1 Myself, who art myself. 

^ Agaimt, te. against the time when, 
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LXV, 

Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’ersways their power, 

How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, ^ 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower? 

O, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckfui siege of battering days, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 

Nor gates, of steel so strong, but Time decays?. 

O fearful meditation! where, alack, 

Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s chest lie hid? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid ? 

0, none, unless this miracle have might, 

That in black ink my love may still shine bright. 

LX’VI. 

Tir’d with all these, for restful death 1 eiy, — 

As, In behold desert a beggar born, 

And needy nothing trimm’d in jollity, 

And purest faith unhappily*^ forsworn, 

And gilded honour sliamefully misplac’d, 

And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 

And right perfection wrongfully disgrac’d, 

And strength by limping sway disabled, 

And art made tongue-tied by authority, 

And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill, 

And simple truth miscall’d simplicity,*’* 

And captive good attending captain ill; — 

Tir’d with all these, from these would I be gone. 
Save that, to die,^ I leave my love alone. 

hxru. 

Ah, wherefore with infection should he live, 

And with his presence grace impiety, 

That sin by him advantage should achieve, 

And lace^ itself with his society? 

Why should false painting imitate his cheek, 

And steal dead seeing of his living hue? 

AVhy should poor beauty indirectly seek 
Boses of shadow, since his rose is true ? 

Why should lie live, now Nature bankrupt is, 
Beggar’d of blood to blush through lively veins? 
For she hath no exchequer now but his, 

And, proud of many, lives upon liis gains. 

0, him she stores, to show what wealth she had 
In days long since, before these last so bad. 

3 Bold a pka, resist. ^ Bnhappily, wrongfully., 

s Simplicity, folly. 

0 To die, i.e. by dying. " Lace, adorn. 
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LXYIIL 

Thus is his cheek the inap^ of days outworn, 
Wiien beauty liv'd and died as flowers do now, 
Ikdbrc these bastard signs of fair were born, 

Or durst inhabit on a living brow; 

Before the golden tresses of the dead, 

The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 

To live a second life on second head; 
j^re beauty’s dead fleece made another gay: 

In him those lioly antique hours are seen, 

Without all ornament, itself, and true, 

Making no summer of another’s green, 
itobbing no old to dress his beauty new; 

Ami him as for a map doth Nature store, 

To sliow false Art what beauty was of yore. 

LXIX. 

Those parts of thee that t.lie world s eye doth view' 
Want nothing tluit the thought of hearts can mend; 
All tongues, the voice of souls, give thee that due, 
littering bare - truth, even so as foes commend. 
Thy outward thus with outward praise is crown’d; 
But those same tongues, that give thee sotliineown, 
In other accents do this praise confound 
By seeing larther than the eye hath shown. 

They look into^ the beauty of thy mind, 

And that, in guess, they measure by tliy deeds; 
Tlien, churls, their thoughts, although their eyes 
were kind, 

To thy tail’ flower add the rank smell of weeds: 
But wliy thy" odour matcheth not thy show, 

The soil is this, — that tliou dost common grow. 

LXX. 

That thou art hlam'd shall not he thy defect, 

For slander’s mark was ever yet the fair; 

The ornament of beauty is suspect, 

A crow that flies in heaven’s sweetest air. 

So tlimi he good, slander doth hut approve 
Tiiy worth the greater, being woo’d of time ; 

For canker vice tin* sweetest buds doth love, 

And thou present'st a pure unstained prime. 

Thou hast pass'd by the ambush of young days, 
Either not assail'd, or victor being charg’d;^ 

Yet this thy praise can not be so thy praise, 

To lie up envy evermore enlarg’d: 

i.e. the surface on which they are drawn, 
a Bare; hare is emphatic: tliey only give the scantiest 
praise, s /igo^unto. 

4 Charg'd, put on trial, 
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] If some suspect’'’ of ill mask’d not thy show, 
Then thou alone ki m;’d oms of h earts shouldst owe. 

i ■ 

'/LXXI. 

No longer moiirii for me vdien I am dead 
Than yon shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell : 
Na}^ if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that ivrit it; for I love you so, 

That I in jmur sweet thoiiglits would be forgot. 

If thinking on me then slionld make you woe. 

0, if, I say, you look upon this verse 
When I perliaps compounded am with clay, 

Do not so much as iny poor name rehearse; 

But let your love even with, my life decay; 

Lest the w'isc world shonhi look into your moan, 

; And mock you with me after I am gone. 

LXXII. 

0, lest the Avorld should task you to recite 
What merit liv'd in me, that you should love 
After my death, — dear love, forget me quite, 

For you in me can nothing ■worthy prove; 

Cnless you 'would devise some virtuous lie, 

To do more for me than mine own desert, 

And hang more praise upon deeeased I 
Than niggard truth would -willingly impart; 

0, lest your true love may seem false in this, 

That you for lo^x' speak wmll of me untrue, 

]My name he buried where my body is, 

And live no more to shame nor me nor you. 

For I am sham’d by that which I bring forth, 
And so should you. to love things nothing worth. 

Lxxrii. 

That time of year thou msiyst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few', do hang 
Fpon those boug’lis -whicli shake a-gainst tise cold, 
j Bare ruin’d choirs, -where late the sweet birds sang. 

! In me thou see’st the twrilight of such day 
; As after sunset fadeth in the west; 

I Which by and by black niglit doth take away, 

; Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire, 

That on the ashes of liis youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed 'whercon it must expire, 
Consum’d -with that which it -^vas nourish’d by. 


* Siitipcet, suspicion 
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This thou perceiv’st, wliieh makoft thy love 
Ml ore . strong, 

To love that well which thou must leave ere long: 

, . LXXIV. 

But be coriteiited : %vhen that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me aw^ay, 

My life hath in this line some interest, ■ 

Which for memorial still with thee shall stay. 
When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 
The very part was consecrate to thee: 

The earth can have but earth, which is his due; 
My spirit is thine, the better part of me ; 

So, then, thou hast but lost the dregs of life, 

The prey of ivorms, my body being dead ; 

The coward conquest of a wretch’s knife, 

Too base of thee to be remembered. 

The worth of that is that which it contains, 

And that is this, and this with thee remains. 

LXXY. 

So are you to my thoughts as food to life, 

Or as sweefc-season’d sliowers are the ground; 
And for the peace ^ of you I hold such .strife 
As ’twixt a miser and his wealth is found; 

Now proud as an enjoyer, and anon 
Doubting tlie filching age will steal his treasure; 
Now counting best to be with you alone, 

Then better’d that the world may see my pleasure: 
Sometime all full with feasting on your sight, 

And by and by clean starved for a look; 

Possessing or pursuing no deligiit, 

Save what is had or must from you be took. 

Thus do I pine and surfeit day by day, 

Or gluttoning on all, or all away. 

LXXVL 

Why is my verse so barren of new pride, 

So far from variation or quick change ? 

Why, with the time, do I not glance aside 
To new-found methods and to compounds strange? 
Why write I still all one, ever the same. 

And keep invention in a noted weed,- 
That every word doth almost tell my name. 
Showing their birth, and where they did proceed? 
0, know, sweet love, I always write of you, 

And you and love are still my argument; 

1 Peace^ enjoyment- 

^ In a noted %med, in a style which now is so well known 
to all the world. 


So ail my best is dressing old words new, 
vSpending again what is already spent: 

For as the sun is daily new and old. 

So is my love still telling what is told. 

LXXVIl. 

Thy gla.ss will show thee how tliy beauties wear 
Thy dial how thy precious minutes waste; 

The vacant leaves thy mind’s imprint will bear, 
And of this book this learning niayst thou taste. 
The wrinkles -which thy glass will truly .show’, 

Of mouthed graves will give thee memory; 

Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth mayst kiKUV 
Time’s thievish progress to eternity. 

Look, what thy memory can not contain, 

Commit to these w'aste blanks, and thou shall find 
Tho.se children nurs’d, deliver’d from thy brain, 
To take a new acquaintance of thy iniiui. 

These offices,'^ so oft as thou -wilt look, 

Shall profit thee, and much enrich thy book. 

J.XXVlll. 

So oft have 1 invok'd thee for my IMiise, 

And found such fair assistance in my verse, 

As every alien pen hath got my use, 

And under'* thee their poesy dis})erse. 

Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to sing, 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly, 

Have added feathers to the learned’s wing, 

And given grace a double'’’ majesty. 

Yet be most proud of that which I compile,** 
Whose influence is thine, and born of thee: 

In others’ works tliou dost but mend the style, 
And arts with thy sweet graces graced be; 

But thou art all my art, and dost advance^ 

As high as learning my rude ignorance. 

LXXIX. 

Whilst T alone did call upon thy aid, 

My verse alone had all thy gentle grace; 

But now' my gracious numbers are decay’d, 

And my sick Muse doth give another place. 

I grant, sweet love, thy lovely argument 
Deserves the travail of a -worthier pen; 

Yet -wdiat of thee thy poet doth invent 
He robs thee of, and pays it thee again, 
i He lends thee virtue, and he stole that word 
From thy behaviour; beauty doth lie give, 

j 3 Offices, duties carried out. ^ Under, under cover of. 
I 5 Double, i.e. of grace and learning. 

1 ® Compile, compose. ^ Advance, uplift. 
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And found it in tliy cfeeek; he can atfbrd 
No praise to thee but what in thee doth live. 
Then thank him 7iot for that which he doth say, 
Since w'hat he owes thee thou thyself dost pay. 

LXXX. 

0, how I faint when I of you do write, 

Knowing a better spirit doth use your name, 

And in the praise thereof spends all his might. 

To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your fame! 
But since your worth, wide as the ocean is, 
The.humble as the proudest sail doth bear, 

My saucy bark, inferior far to his, 

On your broad main doth wilfully appear. 

Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat, 
While he upon your soundless deep doth ride; 

Or, being wreck’d, I am a worthless boat, 

He of tall building and of goodly pride: 

Then if he thrive, and I be cast away, 

The worst was this, — my love was my decaj". 

LXXXL 

Or I shall live your epitaph to make, 

Or you survive when I in earth am rotten; 

From hence your memory death cannot take, 
Although in me each part will be forgotten. 

Tour name from hence immortal life shall have, 
Though I, once gone, to all the world must die: 
The earth can yield me but a common grave, 
When you entombed in men’s eyes shall lie. 

Y^our monument shall be my gentle verse, 

Wliicb eyes not yet created shall o’er-read; 

And tongues to be your being shall rehearse, 
When all the breathers of this world ^ are dead; 
You still shall live, — such virtue hath my pen, — 
Where brea th most breathes — even in the mouths 
of men. 

. LXXXTL , . . 

I grant thou wert not married to my Muse, 

And tlierefore mayst without attaint^ o’erlook 
The dedicated words which writers use . 

Of their fair subject, blessing every book. 

Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue, 

Finding thy worth a limit past my praise; 

And therefore art enforc’d to seek anew 
Some fresher stamp of the time-bettering days. 
And do so, love; yet when they have devis’d 
What strained^ touches rhetoric can lend, 

^ ThiB world, i.e. this present age. 

2 Aitamt, shame. » Strained, exaggerated. 


Thou truly fair wert truly sympathiz’d 
in true-plain words by thy true-telling friend; 
And their gross painting* might be better us’d 
Where cheeks need blood, —in thee it is abus’d. 

LXXXIII. 

I never saw that you did painting need, 

And therefore to your hiir no painting set; 

I found, or thought I found, you did exceed 
The barren tender of a poet’s debt: 

And therefore have I slept in*^ your report, 

That you yourself, being extant, well might show 
How far a modern*'’^ quill doth come too short, 
Speaking of wortli, what worth in you doth grow. 
This silence for my sin you did impute, 

Which shall be most my glory, being dumb; 

For I impair not beauty, being mute, 

When others would give life, and bring a tomb. 
There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than both your poets can in praise devise. 

LXXXIV. 

Who is it that says most ? which can say more 
Than thi.s rich praise — that you alone are you? 

In whose cdnfine immured is. the store 
Which should example where your equal grew. 
Lean penury within that pen doth dwell 
That to his subject lends not some small glory; 
But he that writes of yon, if he can tell 
That you are you, so digmifies his story: 

Let him but copy what in you is writ, 

Not making worse what nature made so clear, 
And such a counterpart® shall fame his wit, 
Making his style admired every where. 

You to your beauteous blessings add a curse. 
Being fond on praise, which your praises 

worse. 

■LXXXY.' 

My tongue-tied Muse in manners holds her stil I, 
While comments of your praise, richly compil’d, 
Reserve their character with golden quill, 

And precious phrase by all the Muses fil’d. 

I think good thoughts, whilst other write good 
words, 

And, like unletter’d clerk, still cry “Amen” 

To every hymn that able spirit affords, 

In polish’d form of well- refined pen, 

4 Slept in, been slow to tell of you. 
s Modern, hackneyed. 

G Counterpart, exact reproduction. 
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Hearing you prais’d, I say, ‘‘ ’Tis so, ’tis true,” 
And to tlie most of praise add something more; 
But that is^ in my thought, whose love to you, 
Though words come hindmost, holds hisrank before. 
Then others for the breath of words respect, — 
:He for my dumb thoughts, speaking in effect. 

: LXXXVL 

Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, 

Bound for the prize of all-too-precious yon, 

That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew? 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead ? 

No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 

He, nor that affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls liim with intelligence, 

As victors, of my silence cannot boast; 

I was not sick of any fear from thence; 

But when your countenance till’d up his line, 
Then lacked I matter; that, enfeebled mine. 

LXXXVIL 

Farewell ! thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou know’st thy estimate: • 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing; 

My bonds in thee are all determinate. 

For how do I hold tliee but by thy granting? 

And for that riches where is my deserving? 

The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 
xVnd so iny patent’'^ back again is swerving. 
Thyself thou gav’st, thy own worth then not 
knowing, 

Or me, to whom thou gav’st it, else mistaking; 

So thy great gift, upon misprision-^ growing, 
Comes home again, on better judgment making. 
Thus have 1 had thee, as a dream doth flatter, 
in sleep a king, but waking no such matter. 

LXXXVIIL 

When tliou shalt be dispos’d to set me light,'* 

And place my merit in the eye of scorn, 

Upon thy side against myself r II fight, 

And prove thee virtuous, though thou art forsworn. 
M’^ith mine own weakness being best aequaiijjted, 
Upon thy part I can set down a story 
(.)f i^ults conceard, wherein I am athiinted; 

1 TJmt i,e. there is that. 

2 Patent, privilege, claim. s Misprision, inistakt^. 
Set me light, value me little. 
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That thou, in losing me, shalt win much glory; 
And I by this will be a gainer too; 

For bending all my loving thoughts on thee, 

The injuries that to myself I do, 

Doing thee vantage, double-vantage me. 

Such is my love, to thee I so belong, 

That for thy right myself will bear all wrong. 

LXXXIX. 

Say that thou didst forsake me for some fault, 

And I will comment upon that offence: 

Speak of my lameness, and I straight 'will halt, 
Against thy reasons making no defence. 

Thou canst not, love, disgrace me half so ill, 

To set a form upon desired change, 

As I ’ll mj^self disgi*ace: knowing thy will, 

I will acquaintance strangle, and look strange; 

Be absent from thy walks; and in my tongue 
Tliy sweet-beloved name no more shall dwell, 

Lest I, too much profane, should do it wrong, 

And haply of our old acquaintance tell. 

For thee, against myself I 'll vow detuite, 

For 1 must ne’er love him whom tliou dost hate. 

XC. 

Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now; 

Now. while the world is bent my deeds to cross, 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow, 

And do not tlrop in for an after-loss; 

Ah, do not, when my heart hath scap’d this sorrow 
Come in the rearward of a conquer’d woe; 

Give not a windy night a rainy monmv, 

To linger out a purpos’d, overthrow. 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 

When other petty griefs have done their spite, 

But in the onset come: so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of fortune’s might; 

And other strains*^ of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compar'd with loss of thee will not seem so. 

XOL 

Some glory in their birth, some in their skill, 
Some in their wealth, some in their bodies’ force; 
Some in their garments, though new-fangled ill ; 
Some in their hawksand hounds, somein theirhorse; 
And every humour hath his adjunct pleasure, 
Wherein it finds a joy above the rest: 

But these particulars are not my measure;" 

All these I better in one general be.st. 

Strangle, extinguish. « Strains, touches. 

^ My measKre, to my taste. 
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Thy love is better than high birth to me, 

Richer than wealth, prouder than garments* cost, 
Of more delight than hawks or horses be; 

And having thee, of all men’s pride I boast: 
Wretched in this alone, that thou mayst take 
All this away, and me most wretched make. 

XCIL 

But do thy worst to steal thyself away, 

For term of life thou art assured mine; 

And life no longer than thy love will stay, 

For it depends upon that love of thine- 
Then need 1 not to fear the worst of wrongs, 
When in the least of them my life hath end. 

1 see a better state to me belongs 
Til, an that which on thy humour doth depend: 
Thou canst not vex me with inconstant mind, 
Since that my life on thy revolt doth lie. 

0, what a happy title do I find, 

Happy to have thy love, happy to die ! 

But what ’s so blessed-fair that fears no blot? 
Thou mayst be false, and yet I know it not: 

XCIII. 

So shall I live, supposing thou art true, 

Like a deceived husband; so love’s face 
May still seem love to me, though alter’d new; 
Thy looks with me, thy heart in other place: 

For there can live no hatred in thine eye, 
Therefore in that I cannot know thy change. 

In many’s looks the false heart’s history 
Is writ in moods and frow'ns and wrinkles strange; 
But heaven in thy creation did decree 
That in thy face sweet love should ever dwell; 
Whate’er thy thoughts or thy heart’s workings be, 
Thy looks should nothing thence but sweetness tell. 
How like Eve’s apple doth thy beauty grow, 
if thy sweet virtue answer not thy show'! 

XCIY. 

They that have pow'er to hurt and Avill do none, 
That do not do the thing they most do show,^ 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone, 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow'; 

They rightly do inherit heaven’s graces, 

And husband nature’s riches from expense; 

Tliey are the lords and owmers of their faces, 
Others but stew'ards of their excellence. 

The summer’s flow'er is to the summer sw'eet, 


1 Show, le. sliow they coultl do. 


Though to itself it only live and die; 

But if that flower with base infection meet, 

The basest W'eed outbraves his dignity: 

For sw'eetest things turn sourest by their deeds; 
Lilies that fester- smell far w'orse than w'eeds, 

XOY. . 

How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 

Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name ! 

0, in what sweets dost thou thy sins enclose ! 
That tongue that tells the story of thy days, 
Making lascivious comments on thy sport, 

Cannot dispraise but in*^ a kind of praise; 

Naming thy name blesses an ill report. 

0, what a mansion have those vices got 
Which for their habitation chose out thee, 

Where beauty’s veil doth cover every blot, 

And all things turn to fair that eyes can see! 

Take heed, clear heart, of this large privilege; 
The hardest knife ill-us’d doth lose his edge. 

XCYI. 

Some say, thy fault is youth, some wantoimess; 
Some say, thy grace is youth and gentle sport; 
Both grace and hiults are lov’d of more and less: 
Thou mak’st faults graces that to thee resort. 

As on the finger of a throned queen 
The basest je^vel w'ill be well esteem’d, 

So are those errors that in thee are seen 
To truths translated, and for true things deem’d. 
How many lambs might the stern wolf betray, 

If like a lamb he could his looks translate ! 

How many gazers mightst thou lead aw'ay, 

If thou w'ouldst use the strength of all thy state! 
But do not so ; I love tliee in such sort, 

As, thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 

XCYII.' ; 

How like a wdnter hath niy absence been 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year! 
What freezings have I felt, -what dark days seen! 
What old December’s bareness every where ! 

And yet this time remov’d^ w'as summer’s time ; 
The teeming autiinin, bigw'itli rich increase, 
Bearing the wanton burden of the prime, 

Like w'ido'w’d wombs after their lords’ decease: 
Yet this abundant issue seem’d to me 
But hope of orphans and unfather’d fruit; 

? Fester, rot. 3 But in, i.e, without iu a way praising. 
^ Translated, changed. lie^nov’d, i-c. passed. 
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For summer and his pleasures wait on thee, 

And, thou away, the Yery birds are mute; 

Or, if they sing, ’t is with so dull a cheer, 

That leaves look pale, dreading the winter’s near. 

XCVIll. I 

From you have I been absent in the spring, ; 

When proud-pied April, dress’d in all his trim, | 
Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing, I 

That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him. | 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell | 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue, j 

Could make me any summer’s story tell, 1 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they 
grew: 

Nor did I wonder at the lily’s white, 

Kor praise the deep vermilion in the rose; 

They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 

Brawn after you, — you pattern of all those. 

Yet seem’d it winter still, and, you away. 

As with your shadow I witli tliese did play: 

XCIX. 

The forward violet thus did i chide: — 

Sweet thief, w'hence didst tlioii steal thy sweet 
that smells, 

If not from my love’s breath? The purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells 
In my love’s veins thou hast too grossly dy’d. 

The lily 1 condemned for thy hand;i 
And buds of marjoram had stol’n thy hair: 

The roses fearfully on thorns- did .stand, 

One blushing shame, another white despair; 

A third, nor red nor white, had .stol’n of both, 

And to his robbery had annex’d thy breath; 

But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 

More flowers I noted, yet I none could see 
But sweet or colour it had stol’n from thee. 

C. 

Where art thou, Muse, that thou forgett’st so long 
To speak of that which gives thee all thy might? 
Spend’st thou thy fury^ on some worthless song, 
Barkening thy power to lend base subjects light? 
Eeturn, forgetful Muse, and straight redeem 

1 For thy hand^ i.e. of having stolen the whiteness of 
thy hand. 

s On thorns, said, no doubt, with a quibbling reference 
to the proverb Stand on thorns.” 

3 Fury, inspiration. 


In gentle numbers time so idly spent; 

Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem, 

And gives thy pen both skill and argument. 

Rise, resty Muse, my love’s sweet face survey, 

If Time have any wrinkle graven there; 

If any, be a satire'^ to decay, 

And make Time’s .spoils despised every wiiere. 
Give my love fame tVister than Time wastes life; 
So thou prevent 'st his scythe and crooked knife. 

Cl. 

0 truant Muse, what shall be thy anieiid.s 
For thy neglect of truth in beauty dy’d? 

Both truth and beauty on my love dex)eiids; 

So dost thou too, and therein dignified. 

Make answer, Muse: wilt thou not haply say, 

“ Truth needs no colour, witli his colour fix’d; 
Beauty no pencil, beauty’s triitli to lay;^’ 

But best is best, if never intermix’d?” 

Because he needs no praise, wilt thou be dumb? 
Excii.se not silence .so: for ’t lie.s in thee 
To make him much outlive a gilded tomb, 

.And to be prais’d of ages yet to be. 

Then do thy oflice, Aluse; I teach thee how 
To make him seem long hence as he .shows now. 

CTI. 

My love i.s strengthen’d, though more weak in 
seeming; 

1 love not less, though less the show appear: 

That love is merchandiz’d whose rich esteeming 
The owner’s tongue doth publish every where. 
Our love wa.s new, and then but in the si>ring, 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays; 

As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing, 

And stops her pipe in growth of riper days; 

Not tliat the summer is less pleasant now 
Than when her mournful hy mns did hush the night. 
But that wild mu.sic burdens every bougb, 

And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 
Therefore, like her, I sometime hold my tongue, 
Because I would not dull you with my song. 

cm. 

Alack, what poverty my Muse brings forth, 

That having such a scope to show her pride, 

The argument, all bare,® is of more worth 
Than when it hath my added praise beside ! 

* Satirei, satirist. ^ Lay, stamp. 

^ All hare, ie. by itself ; the mere theme, apart from its 
treatment. 
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0, blame me not, if 1 no more can write ! 

Look in your glass, and there appears a face 
That overgoes my blunt invention quite, 

Dulling my lines, and doing me disgrace. 

Were it not sinful, then, striving to mend, 

To mar the subject that before was well? 

For to no other pass my verses tend 
Than of your graces and your gifts to tell; 

And more, much more, than in my verse can sit, 
Your own glass shows you when you look in it. 

CIV. 

To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 

For as you tvere when first 3 "oiir eye I ey’d, 

Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forests sliook three summers’ pride, 
Three l)eauteous springs to yellow antumii turn’d 
In process of the seasons have I seen, 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn’d, 
Since first I saw you fresh, wliieh yet are green. 
Ah, yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 

Steal from his figure, and no pace perceiv’d; 

So your sweet hue, wliieh methinks still doth stand, 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceiv’d : 

For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred, — 
Jilre you were born was beantj^’s summer dead. 

CV. 

Let not my love be call’d idolatiw, 

Nor m}' beloved as an idol show. 

Since all alike my songs and praise.s be 
To one, of one, still such, and ever so. 

Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind, 

Still constant in a wondrous excellence; 

'Fherefrire my verse to constancy confin’d, 

One .thing expressing, leaves out diffei*enee. ■ 
'.Fair,; kind, .and true, is all my ' argument,-— 

.JMr, ^kind,. and .true, varying to other woixls; 

And in this change is my invention spent, 

Three themes in one, which wondrous scope afifords. 
Fair,; kind, and true, have often liv’d alone, 
Which three till now never kept seat in one. 

CVI. 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 
1 see descriptions of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiiiil old rhyme 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights, 

Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of ev^e, of brow, 


I see their antique pen would have express’d 
Even such a beauty as you maKster^ now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 
i Of this our time, all you prefiguring; 

And, for they look’d but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enoiigli your worth to sing: 
For we, which now behold these present days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise- 

.CY1L.'/ 

Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come, 
Can yet the lease of my true love control, 
Suppos’d as forfeit to a ednfin’d doom. 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endur’d, 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage; 
Incertaiuties now crown themselves assur’d, 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

Noav with the drops of this most balmy time 
My love looks fresh, and death to me subscribes,^ 
Since, spite of liim, I ’ll live in this poor rhyme, 
While he insults o’er dull and .speechless tribes: 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 
When tyrants’ crests and tombs of brass are spent. 

CYIII. 

What ’s in the brain, that ink may eliaracter. 
Which hath not figur’d to thee my true spirit? 
What ’s new to speak, what new to register, 

That may express my love, or thy clear merit? 
Nothing, sweet boy; but yet, like prayers divine, 
I must each day say o’er the veiy same; 

Counting no old thing old, thou mine, I thine, 
Even as when first I hallow’d thy fair name. 

So that eternal love in love’s fresh case 
AVeighs not the dust and injury of age, 

Nor gives to necessaiy wrinkles place, 

But makes antiquity for his page; 

Finding the first conceit of love there bred, 
AVhere time and outward form would sho w it dead. 

,.CIX.'' 

0, never say that I was false of heart, . 

Though absence seem’d my flame to qualify.^ 

As easy might I from myself depart 

As from m^' soul, ■which in thy breast doth lie: 

That is m,y home of love: if I have rang’d, 

Like him that travels, 1 return again; 

1 Master, possess. 2 Sithscribes, yields. 

I 3 temper. 
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Jr, 'st to tlie time, not with the time exchang’d,— 
So tliat myscif bring water lor my stain. 

Never believe, though in my nature reign’d 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of l:)Iood, 

That it could so preposterously be stain’d, 

To leave for nothing all thy sum of good; 

. For nothing this wide universe I call. 

Save thou, my rose; in it thou art my all 

" CX. 

Alas, ’t is true I have gone here and there. 

And made myself a motley^ to the view, 
ifor’d mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most 
dear, ' 

Made old offences of affections new; 

Most true it is that I have look’d on truth 
Askance and strangely: but, by all above, 

These l)lenches2 gave my heart another youth, 
And, worse essays prov’d thee my best of love. 
Now all is done, have what shall have no end: 
Mine appetite I never more will grind 
On newer prool to try an older Iriend, 

A god in love, to whom I am confin’d. 

Then give me welcome, next my heaven the best, 
Even to thy pure and most most loafing breast. 

GXi. 

0, for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of'*^ my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners Ijreeds. 
Thence comes it that my munc receives a brand; 
xind almost tlience my nature is subdu’d 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s luind: 

Fity me, then, and wish I were renew’d; 

Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eisel gainst my Kstrong infection; 

No bitterness that I will bitter think, 

Nor double penance, to correct correction. 

Pity me, then, dear friend, and I a.ssure ye 
Even that your pity is enough to cure me. 

CXll. 

Your love and pity doth th’ impression fill 
Wliich vulgar scandal stamp’d upon my brow; 
For what care I who calls me well or ill, 

So you o’er-green my bad, rny good allow 

1 Motleij, a Jester. 

2 Blanches, fallings away. 

3 Goddess of, te, who is responsible for. 

^ Allow, suiter, permit, 

’ 


Y'ou are my all-the- world, and I nausi .strive 
To know my shames and praises from your tongue; 
None else to me, nor I to none alive, 

That my steel’d sense or changes right or wrong. 
Ill so profound abysm I throw all care 
Of others’ voices, that my adder’s sense’ 

To critic and to flatterer stopped are. 

Mark how 'with my neglect^ I do dispense:^’ — 
You are so strongly in my purpose bred, 

That all the world besides metiiinks are dead. 

CXI 11. 

Since I left you, mine eye is in my mind; 

And that which governs me to go about 
Both jiart his function, ami is partly blind, 

Seems seeing, but effectually^ is out; 

For it no form delivers to the heart 

Of bird, of flower, or shape, which 4t doth latch: 

Of his quick objects hath the mind no pari, 

Nor his own vision holds what it dotli catch; 

For if it see the riid’st or gentlest sight, 

Tiie most sweet favour or deformed’st creature, 
The mountain or tlie sea, the day or night. 

The crow or dove, it sliapes them to your feature: 
Incapable of more, replete with you, 

JMy most true mind thus maketh mine untrue. 

OXIY. 

Or whether doth my mind, being crown'd with you, 
Brink up the monarch’s plague, this flattery? 

Or whetlier shall 1 say, mine eye saith true, 

And that your love taught it this alchemy, 

To make of monsters and things indigest ^ 

Such chcrubins as your sweet self resemble, 
Creating every bad a perfect best, 

As hist as objects to his beams assemble? 

O, ’tis the first; ’tis flattery in my seeing, 
xVnd my great mind most kingly drinks it up: 
Mine eye well knows what with his'’ gust is greeing, 
And to his palate doth prepare the cup: 

If it be poison’d, ’tis the lesser sin 
That mine eye loves it, and doth first begin. 

CXV. 

Those lines that I before have writ do lie, 

Even those that said I could not love yon dearer: 
Yet then my judgment knew no reason why 
My most full flame should afterwards burn clearer. 

5 Neglect, Le. being nteglected by others. 

6 Dispense with, pardon. 7 Effectually, in i*eaUty. 
3 Indigest, without form. » Eis, io. the mind’s. 
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But reckoning Time, whose inillioii’d accidents 
Creep in ’twixt vows, and change decrees of kings, 
Tan sacred beauty, blunt the sharp’st intents, 
Divert strong minds to the course of alteringthings; 
Alas, wliy, fearing of Time’s tyranny, 

Might 1 not then say, “Now J love you best,” 
When I was certain o’er incertainty, 

Crowning the present, doubting of the rest? 

Love is a babe; then might I not say so, 

To give full growth to that which still doth grow? 

. GXYI. 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove; 

0, no ! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be 
taken. 

Love s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and clieeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out^ even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me prov’d, 

I never writ, nor no man ever lov’d. 

. . , CXVII.' ■' ' 

Accuse me thus:— -that I have scanted all 
Wherein I should your great deserts repay; 

Forgot upon your dearest love to call, 

Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day; 

That I have frequent"^ been with unknown minds, 
And given to time your owm dear-purcbas’d right; 
That 1 have hoisted sail to all the winds 
Which should transport me fiirtliest from your sight. 
Book both my wilfulness and errors down, 

And on just proof surmise accumulate; 

Bring me within the leveF of your frown, 

But shoot not at me in your ’waken’d hate; 

Since my appeal says I did strive to prove 
The constancy and virtue of your love. 

CXYIII. 

Like as, to make our appetites more keen, 

With eager compounds we our palate urge; 

As, to prevent our maladies unseen, 

We sicken to shun sickness when we purge; 

1 Bears it out^ is steadfast, 2 preguenf^ intimate, 
s Level, aim, 4 Eager, sharp, bitter. 


Even so, being full oi your ne’er-eloying sweetness. 
To bitter sauces did I frame my feeding; 

And, sick of welfare, found a kind of meetness 
To be diseas’d, ere that there w^as true needing. 
Thus policy in love, t’ anticipate 
The ills that were not, grew to faults assur’d, 

And brought to medicine a healthful state, 

Which, rank of^ goodness, would by ill be cur’d: 
But thence I learn, and find the lesson true, 
Drugs poison him that so fell sick of you. 

CXIX 

What potions have I drunk of Siren tears, 

Distiird from limbecks foul as hell within, 
Applying fears to hopes, and hopes to fears, 

Still losing wdien I saw myself to win! 

What wretched errors hath my heart committed, 
Whilst it hath tlioiiglit itself so blessed never! 
How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted, ® 
In the distraction of this madding fever! 

0 benefit of ill! now I find true 
That better is by evil still made better; 

And ruin'd love, when it is built anew, 

Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater. 
So I return rebuk’d to my content, 

And gain by ill thrice more than I have spent. 

"■ cxx. 

That you were once unkind befriends me now, 
And for that sorrow which I then did feel 
Needs must I under my transgression bow, 

Unless my nerves were brass or hammer’d steel. 
For if you were by my unkindiiess shaken, 

As I by yours, you ’ve p>ass’d a liell of time; 

And I, a tyrant, have no leisure taken 
To weigh how once I suffer’d in your crime. 

O, that our night of Avoe might have remember’d 
My deepest sense, ^ how bard true sorrow hits. 
And soon to you, as you to me then, tender’d 
The humble salve which wounded bosoms fits! 
But that your trespass now becomes a fee;*^ 
Mine ransoms yours, and y^ours must ransom me. 

,Y.0XXI. '■ 

’Tis better to be vile than vile esteemed, 

When not to be® receives reproach of being; 

And the just pleasure lost, wdiich is so deem’d 
Not by our feeling, but by others’ seeing: 

: Of, in respect of. c pitted, tortured as by fits. 

'^ Deepest sense, i,e. what I had felt so deeply. 

8 if'ee, pledge, guarantee. » JSe, ie, vile, 
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For wliy should others’ false-adulterate eyes' 

Give salutation to my sportive blood? 

Or on my frailties why are frailer spies, 

Which in their wills count bad what I think good? 
No,— -I am that Iain; .and they that level 
At my abuses reckon up their own : 

I may he straight, though they themselves be bevel 
By their rank thoughts my deeds mustnot be shown; 

' ' Unless this general evil they maintain, — 

All men are bad, and in their badness reign. 

CXXII. ' 

Thy gift, thy tables, are within my brain 
Full character’d with lasting memory, - 
Which shall above that idle rank remain, 

Beyond all date, even to eternity: 

Or, at the least, so long as brain and heart 
Have faculty by nature to subsist; 

Till each to raz’d oblivion yield his part 
Of thee, thy record never can be miss’d. 

That poor retention could not so much hold, 

Kor need I tallies^ thy dear love to score; 
Therefore to give them from me was I bold, 

To trust those tables that receive thee more: 

To keep an adjunct to remember thee 
Were to import forgetfulness in me. 

OXXIH. 

No, Time, thou shalt not boast that I do change: 
Thy pyramids built up with newer might 
To me are nothing novel, nothing strange; 

They are but dressings of a former sight. 

Our dates are brief, and therefore we admire 
What thou dost foist upon us that is old; 

And ratlier make them born to our desire 
Than think that we before have heard them told. 
Thy registers and thee I both defy, 

Not wondering at the present nor the past; 

For thy records and what we see do lie, 

Made more or less by thy continual haste. 

This I do vow, and this shall ever he, 

I will be true, despite thy scythe and thee. 

CXXIY. 

If my dear love were but the child of state, 

It might for Fortune’s bastard be unfather’d, 

As subject to Time’s love or to Time’s hate, 


1 Bevel, slanting. 2 Memoru, memorials. 

3 Tallies, sticks in which notches were cut as a way of 
scoring up debts. 

^ Former sight, something seen before. 
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Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers 
gather’d. 

No, it was buildecl far from accident; 

It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow of thralled discontent, 

Whereto th’ inviting time our fashion calls: 

It fears not policy,^ that heretic, 

Which works on leases of short-niimber’d hours. 
But all alone stands hugely politic, 

That it nor grows with heat nor drowns with showers. 
To this I witness call the fools of time, 

"Which die for goodness, who have liv’d for crime. 

GXXV.' 

Were ’t aught to me I bore the canopy, 

With my extern the outward honouring, 

Or laid great bases for eternity, 

Which prove more short than u^aste or ruining? 
Have I not seen dwellers on® form and favour^ 
Lose all, and more, by paying too much rent, 

For compound sweet forgoing simple savour, 
Pitiful thrivers, in their gazing spent? 

No, let me be obsequious in thy heart, 

And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 

Which is not mix’d with seconds,® knows no art, 
But mutual render, only me for thee. 

Hence, thou suborn’d informer! a true soul 
When most impeach’d stands least in tliy control, 

.CXXV'I. , 

0 thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 
Dost hold Time’s fickle glass, his sickle, hour; 
Who hast by waning grown, and therein show’st 
Thy lovers withering, as thy sw^eet self grow’st ; 

If Nature, sovereign mistress over wrack, 

As thou goest onwards,^ still wiH pluck thee back,, 
She keeps thee to this purpose, that her skill 
May time disgrace, and wretched minutes kill 
Yet fear her, 0 thou minion of her pleasure i 
She may detain, but not still keep, lier treasure: 
Her audit, though delay’d, answer’d must be, 

And, her quietus is to render^® thee. 

OXXYIT. 

In the old age black was not counted fair, 

Or if it were, it bore not beauty’s name; 

5 Policy, self-interest 
« Dwellers on, i.e. those who set store on. 

T Favour, face. 

8 Seconds, an inferior kind of flour; hence inetaphoric- 
ally, base matter, » Onwards, i.e. towards old age. 

Render, surrender. 
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But now is black beauty’s successive heir, 

And beaxity slander’d with a bastard shame: 

For since each hand hath put on nature’s power, 
Fairing the foul -with art’s false-borrow’d face, 
Bweet beauty hath no name, no holy bower, 

But is profan’d, if not lives in disgrace. 

Therefore iny mistress’ browns are raven black; 
Her eyes so suited, ^ and they mourners seem 
At such who, not born fair, no beauty lack, 
Slandering creation with a false esteem: 

Yet so they mourn, becoming of^ their woe, 
Tliat every tongue says beauty should look so. 

GXXVIIL 

How oft, w’hen thou, my music, music play’st, 
Opon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway’st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 

Do I envy*^ those jacks'^ that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 

Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvestreap, 
At the wmod’s boldness by thee blushing stand I 
To be so tickled, they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 

O’er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait, 
Making dead wood more bless’d than living lips. 
Since saucy jacks so happy are in this. 

Give them thy fingers, me thy Ups to kiss. 

OXXIX. 

Th’ expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action; and till action, lust 
Is perjur’d, iimrdcroiis, bloody, full of blame, 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust; 
Enjoy’d no sooner but despised straight; 

Past reason hunted; and no sooner had, 

Past reason hated, as a swallow’d bait. 

On purpose laid to make the taker mad: 

Mad in pursuit, and in possession so; 

Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme; 

A bliss in proof, — and prov’d, a very woe; 

Before, a joy propos’d; behind, a dream. 

All this the world well knows; yet none knows 
well 

To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 


1 Suited, clad. 

^Becoming of, i.e. making comely; or should we read, 
''‘in their woe”? 

® Emy, t\ue accent is on the last syllable. 

^ Jac/cfi, the keys of a virginal. 

Taker, swallower. 


GXXX. 

My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; 

Coral is far more red than her lips’ red: 

If snow be white, wliy then lier bi'casts are dun; 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 

1 have seen roses damask’d, red and white, 

But no such roses see I in lier cheeks; 

And in some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks. 

1 love to hear her speak, — yet well I know 
That music hath a far more pleasing sound : 

I grant I never saw a goddess go, - 
My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground. 
And yet, by heaven, 1 think my love as rare 
As any slie belied with hilse eoinpare. 

CXXXI. 

Thou art as tyrannous, so^ as thou art, 

I As those whose beauties proudly make them cruel; 
I For well thou know’st to my dear doting heart 
I Thou art the fairest and most precious jev'cl. 

Yet, in good faith, some say that thee behold, 
Thy face hath not the power to make love groan: 
To say they err I dare not be so bold, 

Although I swear it to myself alone. 

And, to be sure that is not false I swear, 

A thousand groans, but thinking on thy face. 

One on another’s neck,*^ do witness bear 
Thy black is fairest in my judgment’s place. 

In nothing art thou black .save in thy deeds, 
And thence tins slander, as I think, proceeds. 

■cxxxii. ■ 

Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart torments me with disdain, 
Have put on black, and loving mourners be, 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain. 

And truly not the morning sun of heaven 
Better becomes the gray cheeks of the east, 

Xor that full star that ushers in the even 
Doth half that glory to the sober west, 

As those two mourning eyes become thy face: 

0, let it, then, as well beseem thy heart 
To mourn for me, since mourning doth thee grace, 
And suit thy pity like in every part. 

Then will 1 swear beauty herself is black, 

And all they foul that thy complexion lack. 

6 Go, walk. 

’ -So, ie. such as he has described her, 

8 One on another'is neck, one after another. 
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CXXXIil. 

Beslire^v tluii heart that makes luy heart to groan 
For that deep wound it gives my friend and me ! 
Is ’t not enough to torture me alone, 

15ut slave to slavery my swcet'st friend must be? 
Ale from myself thy cruel eye hath taken, 

And my next self thou harder liast engross’d: 

Of him, myself, and thee, I am forsaken; 

A torment thrice tlireefold thus to be cross’d, 
l^risoii my heart in thy steel bosom’s ward, 

But then my friend’s heart let my poor heart 
bai!;i ^ ■ 

'•Whoe’er keeps me, l.et my heart be his guard; ■ 
Thoii.canst not then use rigour in my gaol: 

And yet thou wilt; for I, being pent in thee, 
Pe.rforce am thine, and all that is in me. 

■•■■' CXXXIT. 

So, now 1 luive eoniess’d that he is thine, 

And ], .inyself aiii mortgag’d to tliy will, 

Myself 1 ’ll forieit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still; 

But thou wilt not,- nor he will not be free, 

For thou art covetous, and he is kind; 

He learn’d hut, surety-like, to write for me, 
Under that bond that him as fast doth bind. 

The statute of thy beauty tlioii wilt take, 

Tlioii usurer, tliat putt’st forth all to use, 

And sue a friend came debtor for my sake; 

Bo him I lose througli .my unkind abuse. 

Him have 1 lost; thou hast both him and me: 
He pays the whole, and yet am I not free. 

CXXXY. 

Whoever hath iiei* wish, thou hast thy WUl^ 

And Will to boot, and Will in overplus; 

More than enough am I that vex thee still, 

To thy sweet will making addition thus. 

Wilt thou, whose will is large and spacious, 

Not once vouchsafe to iiide my will in tliiiie? 
Bhall will in others seem right gracious, 

And in my will no fair acceptance shine? 

The sea, all water, yet receives rain still, 

And in abundance addetb to his store; 

So thou, being rich in Will, add to thy Will 
One will of mine, to make thy large Will more. 
Let no unkind, no fair beseechers kill; 

Think all but one, and me in. that one Wilt 


- Aof, te, restore him. 
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. CXXXVL- . 

If thy soul check thee that I come so near. 

Swear to thy blimi soul tliat I was thy Will, 

And will, thy soul kno'ws, is admitted there; 

Thus far for love my love-suit, sweet, fulfil. 

Will will fulfil the treasure of thy love. 

Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one. 

In things of great receipt with ease we prove 
Among a number one is reckon’d none: 

Then in the number let me pass imtold, 

Though in thy store’s account I one must be; 

For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing me, a sonietliing’ sweet to thee; 

. Make but my name thy love, and love that still, 
And then thou iov’st me, — -for my name is Will 

, CXXXTIL ' 

Thou blind fool, Love, what dost thou to mine eyes, 
That they behold, and see not what they see? 
They 'know what beauty is, see where it lies, 

Yet 'what the best is take the worst to be. 

If eyes, corrupt by over- partial looks, 

Be anchor’d: ill the bay where all men ride, , 

Why of eyes’ falsehood hast tlioii forged hooks, 
Whereto the judgment of my heart is tied? 

Why should my heart think that a several plot 
Which my heart knows the wide world’s common 
place? 

Or mine eyes seeing this, say this is not, 

To put fair truth upon so foub'^ a face? 

In things right-true my heart and eyes have err’d, 
And to this false plague are they now traiisferr’d. 

cxxxvin. 

When my love swears that she is made of truth, 

I do believe lier, though I know she lies, 

That she might think me some iintutor’d youth, 
Unlearned in the world’s false subtleties. 

Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 
Although she knows my days are past the best, 
Simply I credit her false -speaking tongue: 

On both sides thus is simple truth supprest. 

But wherefore says she not she is unjust? 

And wherefore say not I that I am old? 

0, love’s best habit‘d is in seeming trust, 

And age in love loves not to have years told : 
Therefore I lie with her and she with me, 

And in our faults by lies we flatter’d be. 


Foul, Ugly. 


1 Bail, i.e. out of prison. 


4 Habit, dress. 
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CXXXIX. . 

O, call not me to justify the wrong 
That thy unkindness lays upon my heart; 

Wound me not with thine eye, but witli thy tongue; 
Use power with power, and slay me not by art. 
Tel! me thou lov’st elsewhere; but in my sight, 
Dear heart, forbear to glance thine eye aside: 
What need’st thou wound with cunning, when thy 
might 

Is more than my o’erpress’d defence can bide? 

Let me excuse thee: ah, my love well kno^vs 
Her pretty looks have been mine enemies; 

And therefore from my lace she turns my foes, 
That they elsewhere might dart their injuries: 
Yet do not so; but since I am near slain, 

Kill me outright with looks, and rid my pain. 

GXL. 

Be wise as thou art cruel ; do not pi’ess 
My tongue-tied patience with too much disdain; 
Lest sorrow lend rne words, and words express 
The manner of my pity- wanting pain. 

If I might teach thee wit, better it were, 

Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me so;i — 
As testy sick men, when their deaths be near, 

No news but health from their pliysicians know; — 
For, if 1 should despair, I should grow mad, 

And in my madness might speak ill of thee: 

Now this ill-wresting- world is grown so bad, 

Mad slanderers by mad ears believed be. 

That I may not be so, nor tliou belied, 

Boar thine eyes straight, though thy proud heart 
ffo wide. 

CXLl. 

I n faith, i do not love thee with mine eyes, 

For they in thee a thousand errors note; 

Blit h is iny heart that loves what they despise, 
Who, in despite of view,-' is pleas’d to dote; 
Norare mine ears with thy tongue’s tune delighted; 
Nor tender feeling, to base touches prone, 

Nor taste, nor smell, desire to be invited 
To any sensual feast with thee alone : 

But my five wits nor my five senses can 
Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee, 

Who leaves unsway’d the likeness of a man, 

Thy proud heart’s slave and vassal wretch to be: 


3 So, ic. that thou dost love me. 

2 IU- 2 Vi’estinff, twisting: to a bad sense. 

3 View, i.e, of what it sees. 


, Only my plague thus hir 1 count my gain, 

, That she that makes me sin award.s me pain.^ 

CXLII.;, . 

Love is my sin, and thy dear virtue hate, 

Hate of my sin, grounded on sinful loving; 

O, but with mine compare thou thine own state, 
And thou slialt find it merits not reproving; 

Or, if it do, not from those lips of thine, 

That have profan’d their scarlet ornaments 
And seal’d false bonds of love as oft as mine, 
Robb’d others’ beds’ revenues of their rents. 

Be ’t lawful I love thee, as thou lov’st those 
Whom thine eyes woo as mine impdrtiine thee: 
Root pity in thy heart, that, when it grows, 

Thy pit,y may deserve to pitied be. 

If thou dost seek to have what thou dost hide, 
By seif-example mayst thou be denied! 

cxlul 

Lo, as a careful housewife runs to cateh 
One of her feather’d creatures broke away, 

Sets down her babe, and makes all swift dispatch 
In pursuit^ of the thing she would have stay; 
Whilst her neglected child holds her in chase, 
Cries to catch her whose busy care is bent 
To follow that which flies before her face, 

Not prizing her poor infant’s discontent: 

So runn’st thou after that which flies from thee, 
Whilst 1 thy babe chase thee afar behind; 

But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me, 

And play the mother’s part, kiss me, be kind: 

So will 1 pray that thou mayst have thy Will, 
If thou turn back, and my loud crying still. 

GXLIY. 

Two loves 1 luive of comfort and despair, 

Which like two spirits do suggest me still; 

The better augel is a man right fair, 

The worser spirit a woman colour’d ill. 

To win me soon to hell, my female e%’il 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 

And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity Avith her foul p>ride. 

And udiether that my angel be turn’d flend 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell*, 

But being both from me, both to each friend/* 

I guess one angel in another’s hell: 

i Pam, puiiishmeut. 

5 Piirmit, accented on tlie first syllable. 

<5 Both to each friend, Le. friends to each other. 
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■: Yet this sliall I ne’er .know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad augel fire iiiy good one out. , 

; CXLY. 

Those lips that Love’s own hand did make 
i3reath’d forth the sound that said ‘*1 hate ” 

To me that languish’d for her sake: 
i3ut when she saw my wofiil state, 

Straight in her heart did mercy come, 

Chiding that tongue that ever sweet 
Was us’d in giving gentle doom; 

And taught it thus anew to greet; 

I hate ” she alter’d with an end, 

That follow’d it as gentle day 
Doth follow night, who, like a fiend, 

From heaven to hell is flown away; 

“I hate ” from hate away she threw, 

And sav’d my life, saying— ‘‘ Not you.” 

OXLTI. 

Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 

Press’d by these rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within and snfler dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 

Shall >vorms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge? is this thy body’s end? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 

And let that pine to aggravate^ thy store; 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 
Within be fed, without he rich no more: 

So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men. 
And Death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 

CNLVIi. 

My love is as a fever, longing still 

For that which longer nurseth the disease; 

Feeding on that which doth preserve the ill, 

Th’ uncertain-sickly appetite to please. 

My reason, the physiciaii, to my love, 

Angry that his prescriptions are not kept, 

Hath left me, and 1 desperate now approve 
Desire is death, whieli^ physic did except. 

Past cure I am, now reason is past care, 

And frantic-mad with evermore unrest; 

My thoughts and my discourse as madmen’s are, 
At random from the truth vainly express’d; 


For I have sworn thee fair, and though t th ee bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 

CXLV.IIL . , 

0 me, what eyes hath Love put in my head, 
Which have no correspondence wdtii true sight ! 
Or, if they have, where is my judgment fled, 
That censures-" fiilsely what they see aright? 

If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote, 

What means the world to say it is not so? 

If it be not, then love doth w^ell denote 
Love’s eye is not so true as all men’s; no, 

How can it? 0, how can Love’s eye be true, 
That is so vex’d with watching and with tears? 
No marvel, then, though I mistake my view; 

The sun itself sees not till heaven clears. 

0 cunning Love! with tears thou keep’st me blind, 
Lest eyes well-seeing thy foul faults should find. 

CXLIX.' 

Canst thou, 0 cruel ! say I love thee not, 

I When I, against my selL with thee partake? 

I Do I not think on thee, when 1 forgot 
I Am of myself, all tyrant, for thy sake? 

! Who hateth thee that I do call my friend? 
i On w’hom frown’st thou that I do fiuvii upon? 

! Nay, if thou lour’st on me, do I not spend 
, Kevenge upon myself with present moan? 

I What merit do I in myself respect, 

I That is so proud thy .service-" to despise, 

: When all my ])est doth worship thy defect, 

. Oomnianded by the motion of thine eyes? 

But, love, hate on, for now I kno%v thy mind; 
Those that can see thou lov’st, and 1 am blind. 

CL. 

0, from what power hast thou this powerful might 
With insiiificiency my heart to sway? 

To make me give tlie lie to my true sight, 

And swear that brightness doth not grace the day? 
Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill, 
That in the very refuse of tliy deeds 
There is such strength and warraiitise® of skill, 
That, in my mind, thy worst all best exceeds? 
Who taught thee how to make me love thee more, 
The more I hear and see just cause of hate? 

0, though I love what others do abhor, 

: With others tliou shouklst not abhor my .state: 

« C&mures, judges. •* Denote, show. 

5 Thy service i.e. service, to thee, 
c Warmntise, security, guarantee. 


1 Aggmcaf£, increase. 
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--2 Which, i.e. desire. 



SONNETS. 


If tliy unworthiness rais’d love in me, 

More worthy f to be belov’d of thee. 

Love is too young to know what conscience is; 
Yet who knows not conscience is born of lovet 
Then, gentle cheater, urge not my amiss, 

Lest guilty of my hiults thy sweet self prove: 

For, thou betraying me, I do betray 
My nobler part to my gross body’s treason; 

J^iy soul doth tell my body that he may 
Triumpli in love; llesli stays no ferther reason; 
But, rising at thj^ name, doth point out thee 
As his triumphant 1 prize. Proud of this pride, 
He is contented tliy poor drudge to be, 

To stand in thy affairs, fall by thy side. 

No want of conscience hold it that 1 call 
Her “love” for whose dear love I rise and fall. 

CLIP 

In loving thee thou know’st I am forsworn, 

But thou art twice forsworn, to me love swearing; 
In act thy bed-vow broke, and new faith torn, 

In voAving new hate after new love bearing. 

But why of two oaths’ breach do I accuse thee, 
When I break twenty? 1 am perjur’d most; 

For all my vows are oaths but to misuse thee. 

And all my honest faith in thee is lost: 

For I have sworn deep oaths of thy deep kindness, 
Oaths of tliy love, thy truth, thy constancy; 

And, to enlighten tliee, gave eyes to blindness, 

Or made them swear against the thing they see; 
For I have sworn thee fair, — more perjur’d I, 
To swear, against the truth, so foul a lie ! 


CLIIL 

Cupid laid by his brand, and fell asleep: 

A maid of Diaii’s this advantage''^ found, 

And his love-kindling fire did quickly steep 
In a cold valley -fountain of that ground; 

Which borrow’d from this holy fire of Love 
A dateless lively heat, still to endure, 

And grew a seething bath, which yet men prove 
Against strange maladies a sovereign cure. 

But at my mistress’ eye Love’s brand new- fir’d, 
The boy for trial needs would touch my breast; 

I, sick wdtbal, the help of batli desir’d, 

And thither hied, a sad distemxier’d guest, 

But found no cure: the bath for my help lies 
Where Cupid got new fire, — my mistress’ 
eyes. 

CLIT. 

The little Love-god lying once asleep 
Laid by his side his heart-inflaming brand, 

Whilst many nymphs that vow’d chaste life to 
keep 

Came tripping by; but in her maiden liand 

The fairest votary took up that fire 

Which many legions of true hearts had warm’d; 

And so the general of hot desire 

Was sleeping by a virgin hand disarm’d. 

This brand she quenched in a cool well by. 

Which from Love’s fire took heat perpetiial, 
Growing a bath and healthful remedy 
For men diseas’d; but I, my mistress’ thrall, 
Came there for cure, and this by that I prove, 
Love’s fire heats water, water cools not love. 


7.^numphant== triumphal. 


2 Advantage, favourable opportunity. 
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NOTES TO SONNETS, 


1. Sonnet and the sixteen sonnets that follow 

dwell on one theme, that Shakespeare’s friend should 
marry and perpetuate his name and beauty. We may 
compare Venus and Adonis, 163-174, and 751-76S; Eoraeo 
and Juliet, i. 1. 221-2’26; Drayton’s Legend of Matilda 
(Works, 17oS ed. vol. ii. pp. 552-559); and (with Professor 
Dowden) CTmiiis, 679-684 and 720-727. No doubt other 
parallels might be found. 

2. r, lines 13, 14: Pity the iwrM, &c.~ The rhyme in 
this couplet occurs in Son. iii. and iv. 

3. II line 1 : When foety wintebs.— B’ or the vague use 
<.tf four, forty, forty thousand, see Otliello, note 165. 
‘'Krauss cites from Sidney’s Arcadia two examples of 
forty limiters'’ (Dowden). Compare also Fairholt’s Lilly, 
vol. i. p. 65. 

4. II. line 4: IFffZ be a tatter’d wred.—So Gildon; Q. 
has totter'd. So again in Son. xxvi. 11. 

5. Ii, liimS: arnlTHRlFTLESSpr«mi~-Compt^^^^^ ^‘thrift- 
Zm sighs” in Twelfth Night, ii. 2, 40. 

6. nr. line 4; uNJiiiE,ss mme mother.— Tliat is, fail to 
make blest some one who might be a mother of children; 
or perhaps the reference is to his frieiur.s mother; cf. lines 

•ikio..' 

7. m. line 5: lehose unear’d ?f'OJo5.— For car-ploiigh, 
cf. the Dedication of Venus and A<luins. The word occuns 
several times in the Bible; e.y. Isaiah x.xx. 24: “The oxen 
likewise, and the young asses that ear the ground, shall 
eat clean provender;” and Exodus xxxiv. 21; “in eariny 
time and in harvest.” Wicliffe translateil Luke xvii. 7; 
“but who of you hath a servant cringe,” where the Latin 
version which he used had arantein. 

8. III. line 8: to stop POSTEDIT Y.— Compare Winter’s 
Tale, iv. 4, 419, 420: 

all whose joy is nothing' else 
But fair J/osteriiy; 

and for the whole idea, Venus and Adonis, 757-760. 

9. III. line 9: Thou art thy mother's GLASS.— Exactly 
the same image occurs in Luorece, 1758-1764: 

Poor broken I often did behold 

In thy sweet semblance iny old age new born, d:c. 

10. Ill line 11: through WINDOWS of thine AOB.— Com- 
pare lattice of sear’d age ” in A Lover’s Complaint, 14. 

XL TV. line 3: yature's bequest gives nothing, hut doth 
Zend. —Compare Pleasure for ]Mea.sure, i. 1. ;10-41: 

Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine o'w.-n so proper. &c. 

Scholars will recollect Liicretins’ “Vitaque mancipio 
nulli datur.” 

12, y. line 9: summer's distillation.— T hat is, the 
perfume or essence extracted from a flower. Shakespeare 
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I has the verb several times; e.g, in the next sonnet, line 2, 
and again in Sou. liv. 14 : “ by verse distiUs your truth. ” So 
Alidsummer Night’s Dream, i. 1. 76: “happy is the rose 
(ZTsifiZZ’d;” and As You Like It, iii 2. 152. 

13. V. line 14: Leese but their slww.—Leese -loose, 
occurs not infrequently; so in A Sweet Pastoral by Nicho- 
las Breton we have: 

The bushes and the trees 
That were so fresh and greene, 

Do all their dainty colour /ecse, 

.And not a leaf is seen. 

—England's Helicon (BulleiTs ed.), p. 
Watson uses the form often in his Teares of Fancy and the 
Passionate Centime of Love; see Arber’s Beprint, pp. 44, 
51, &c. 

14. VI. line 1: tainter's RAGGED /mmZ.— So Gildon; Q. 
read ’wragged. Capell .MS. gives rugged, 

15. VI. line 5: That use is not forbidden usury. — An 
extract from the article upon usury in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica will not, perhaps, be out of place here:— “Tlie 
oiJinioii of Aristotle on the barrenness of money became 
proverbial, and was quoted witli approval throughout the 
Middle Ages. This condemnation by the moralists 
enforced by the fathers of the Church on the convensiou 
of the empire to Christianity. Tliey held usury up to 
detestation, and practically made no distinction between 
interest on equitalile moderate terms and what we now 
term usurious exactions. The eonsequenee of the con- 
demnation of usury by the Church wms to throw all the 

' dealing in money in the early Middle Ages into the hands 
of the Jews. . . . It was probably mainly on account 
of this money lending tliat the Jews were so heartily 
detested and liable to such gross ill-treatment by the 
people. . . . Ultimately in 1290 the Jews were ex- 
pelled in a body from the kingdom under circumstances 
of great barbarity, and were not allowed to return till the 
time of Cromwell. Before the expulsion of the Jews, 
however, in spite of canonical opposition, Christians had 
begun to take interest openly; and one of the most in- 
teresting examples of the adaptation of the dogmas of the 
Church of Borne to the social and economic environment 
is found in the growth of the recognized exceptions to 
usury. In this respect the Canonical writers derived 
much assistance from the later B,oman law. Without 
entering into technicalities, it may be said generally that 
an attempt was made to distinguish between usury, in the 
modern sense of unjust exaction, and interest on capital” 

16. VI. line 7: to breed another thee.—Jt may be no- 
tieed that breed (the substantive) wLas often used in the 
sense of interest ; cf. Merchant of Venice, I 3. 134, 135; 

for when did friend-ship take 
A t/yaed for barren metal of his friend? 

So Middleton’s The Blacke Booke; “Coming to repay 



NOTES TO SONNETS. 


both the moneij and the bread of it — for interest may be 
called the usurer’s bastard— she found, ”d'e.(DyeesMiddIe- 
ton, vt)l, V. pp. 520, 521). 

17. vii. line 5: the sTEKP-ti* heavenly kill. -It has been 
suj^jL^ested that we should read sfeei) vp-heavenly; bitt cf. 
The Passionate rilgrim, 121: 

Her stand s]>e takes npon a steep-up hill. 

18. YU. lines 0, 10: 

Hal when f rum high most pitch, with 2 veury ca)\ 
Like feeble age, he JtEELETil FROM THE day. 

Fur pitch, a hawking term, see Titu.s Audronicus, ii. 1. 14, 
tvith note. For the second line Dowdeu aptly quotes 
llomeo and duliet, ii. 0, .‘3, 4: 

llc'cked darkntiSH, like a driinkard, f-ee/s 
Fniiii furlii day's path. 

19. V HI,— .Music, where union of sounds is everything, 
.should he an argument to you not to remain single. The 
sonnet is written througliont in the language of music. 
Elizabi.'than writer.s were fond of introducing the technical 
terms of tlie art. <A)mpare, for a good case in point, 
Lilly’s Love's ;M.et:imoi‘phu.sis, iii, 1, B’airliolt’s ed. vol. ii 
pp, 232, 233; and again, the same author’s Gallathea, v. 3— 
Works,. vol. i. p. 27.5. 

20. Yili. line 1: MUSIC to beau, why hear\st thou nmsk 
mdly'i— -Music to /tear k= who.se own voice is music; cf. 
Son. cxxviii. 1: 

How oft, when thou, music, music play'.st. 

In line 0 married is used, no doubt, tjuibblingly; for the 
sense which it often bears, of closely-nnited, see Troilus 
and Cressida, iii. 3. 110, with note. 

21. vni. line 14: “thou Mngle wilt prone NONE. ’— JVbnc 
is in obvious antithesis to theoaeof the previous lino. 
Tlie conceit is rather far-fetched: if they, the string.s, 
being many, seem to be only one, you, who are not many, 
who keep single, will be less than one. 

22. IX. line 4: like a MAKELESS loife.—Make ~ muiv, 
oecur.s frequently; cf. Melisniata (Kill): 

Tlie 'Uio nf them said to liis wmlY — 

W’liort' sli.il! we our breakfast take? 

—Bullen’.s Lyrics (i,.S 87), p, icS, 

Many instances might be given ; here are some chaiite 
references: .Spenser, Son. Ixx. Globe ed. p, .583; Lilly’s 
Mother Ihmibie. iii. 4— Fairholt’.s ed. ii. p. 110; Surrey '.s 
poiuns, Giltlllan’s ed. p. 231. 

23. IX. lines 11, 12 : 

Bat BE.vuTV’ri WA,STE hath til the world an end, 

A iid kept nna.sd, the user .vo de.<itroi/ii it. 

Gompare Hero and Leander, First .Sestiad, 328; 

Aruutj’ aloiu' is test, too warily tiYpt. 

— Bullen's Marlowe., iii. p, 17. 

We have much the same idea in Son. v. 11: 

Beauty's etl’ect with beauty were bereft. 

See, too, Itomeo and Juliet, i. 1. 221, 222. 1 supimse there 
is it ({nibble bore on are in its secondary sense of putting 
out to usury; ef. for the stnne antithesis, Son. iv, 13, 14: 

Thy htius'd beauty must be tomb'd with thee, 

Which, nscP, lives th’ executor to be. 

24. ,IX, line 14: inurderour shame This is 

VOL. XIV. 


echoed in the next sonnet, liiise 1, “ For Miame and line 5,. 
“with wiov/emos* hate.” 

25. X. line 7: Seekimj that bcaateauit U(H)F to RUINATE. 
—Compare Son. xiii. 9, 10: 

■Who lets so fair a 

VVhiclj husbandry in honour might iqihold; 

and Son. cxlvi. 5, 6: 

Why so large co.st , ... 

Dost thou upon thy fading spend V 

Bowden refers to The Two Gentlemen, v. 4. 7~11. For 
minate see Titus Androni(.:as, v. 3. 204; and to the in- 
stances there given add, Spenser, Sou. Ivi.: 

Beats on it strongly, it to A’.— Llobe ed. p, 581. 

26. XT. line 2: in ONE of thine.— ']’ak(isnp the last line 
of ijrevious sonnet: “still may live la thine,'" The couplet 
nieaiis, Your lo.s,s is your child’.s gain. 

27. XI. line 14: Thou rhouldrf print more, nor let that 
C0¥Y die.— Copy the original from wliich an impression 
should be taken: in 'Twelfth ^'iglit, i. 5, 201, 

And leave the work.l no copj, 

the word has its modern sense. “.Nature’s copy" in 
Alacbetli, iii. 2. 37, is a doubtful pli rase. 

28. XII.— Time destroys all things: why not you? As 
Bowden says, tlie Sonnet seems to be a gathering into one 
of Son. V. vi. and vii. 

29. XII. line 4; And SABLE carts tdi SILVER D o’er wit/i 
tr/o’/c.— 'rhebpmrtobnsor rilver'd, a misprint, presumably, 

1 for o'er-silterd, in which ease Ave might read o'er-sUverd 
all with white. F<jr the comparison of white hair to 
silver see Tis.)ilus and iTessida, i. 3, 05: 

.\s venurable N'e.stur, hatch'd in siiz'cr; 
and Hamlet, i. 2. 242: “ J sable silcer'd." 

30. XII. line 8: with white and bristly mHAlilK— Ho Mid- 
J summer Might’s Dream, ii. 1. 04, 95: 

tlie green earn 

Hath rotted ere hisyoutli attain’d a beard. 

For wasteH of time, in line 10, cf. waste of shame in vSoii. 
exxix. 1. 

31. XIIT. line]; O, that you were yourself I—Wonhl that 
yon were absolute, independent of time, free from the 
conditions that fetter men. 

32. XlTl. lines 5, (>: 

So should that beauty which you hold in LEASE 
! Find no determination, 

I Lease implies a short time, as in Son. xviii. 4: “ simnner’s. 

I lease,"* and in Sou. evii. 3: “the lease of my true love.” 
j Tord Campbell remarks: “The word detennination is 
I always used by lawyers instead of end'* (Shake.spearo’s 
I Legal Acquirements, p. 101). 

: 33. XIIT. line 9; Who lets so fair a HOUSE. -See Son. 

X. 7. 

34. Xin. line 14: Voa had a FATHER.— Bowden aptly 
compares All’s Well, i. 1. 19, 20: “This young gentle- 
'wonian had a father,— O, that ‘had’! how sad a pa.ssage 
’t is ! ” From Son. iii. 0, 10, we .saw that the friend’s mother 
was .still alive. 
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35. XIV. line 12: /o sTOItE THOr WOULDST 

CONVEUT, — ; see iwto on Othello, iv. 3. SO. 
and of. Sou. xi. (f: “wlunii Xnfcure hath not made for 
store;" iiiitl Son. Ixxxir, 3; “iiiimured is the store.'" The 
folIundiiK is fn»m The Faithful Shepherdess, v. 3: 

Ji.ith not I'lsr iiiotlier Xature, for hor stoiv 
And ^reat encrense, said it is j^ood and just, 

And willed that every livintj creature luiist 
Beget his like. 

— Bcanniont and Fletclier, Mermaid ed. ii. p. 399. 

Convert = turn, oeciirs freiiueutly; see Son. xlix. 7 ; xi. 4; 
&c. Dowilen notes that Daniel,, Delia, xi., makes convert 
rhyme with /teoi'f. 

36. XIV. line 14: . . . BEAUTV's BOOM.— 

So Yemis aiul Adonis, 1010: 

F'or he bein.g dead, ri'jV/i a' i’caafysAi:'/:. 

37. XV. Hue 3: That this huge STAGE presenteth naught 
hut SH0W.S.— For the same idea compare Lear, iv. 0. 1S7, 
and the famous passage in As Ahiu Like It, ii. 7. 130-143, 
w'here see note. A dozen etpially pointed iIIusti'ation.s 
might be quoted from Elizabethan poets. Malone read 
state, surely a most infelicitous change. 

38. XV. lines 13. 14: .Do/, all in irar. Ac. - There is a 
certain siiggestiiui herei»f Troilns asul Cressida, iii. ‘1. 109, 
170: 

Outliving be.-nity’.s outward, with a mind 
That iloth renew .'.wiftcr th.ui blood dec.tys, 

39. XTL line 7; ivoulit hearYovn living jJoirers.—i^^enm 
editors read you; but the change is needless. For unset 
cf. set in Pericles, iv. 0. 92: 

40. XVI. line 9: the. LIXES of LIFE.— He keeps up the 
idea of tlm picture and of his vei'se. Lines of life is used, 
perhaps, in a double sense: (1) true to the life; anil (2) 
really living lines (i.e. children), oi>posed to mere lifeless 
verse, or the equally lifeless counterfeit. 

41. xvr, line 10: Which this, Tnn-Vs fexcil.— Q. has 
tlm {Times pensel or my pupill pen).— This must rtfer to 
the picture; hut how can a piettire be said to he time's 
pencil t T can only suggest that the painting is regarded 
a.s marking the flight of time. .Seeing a picture of some 
one which was p«ainted long since we realize how the 
years have passed. Time has used the picture as a means 
of showing how the face has changed; the portrait has 
served in a way as “tinies’s pencil.” It has struck me— 
and I see that Mr, Herald Mas.sey had made the sugges- 
timi previously— that we should read this tiwe'spencih i.e. 
no painter of the present age could do you justice. Tme 
was often used where we scythe times. See Othello, note 
210. 

42. xvn.— Carries on the idea that his verso cannot 
really make his friend immortal; for in the first place hia 
“pupil pen” fails to do justice to the subject; and, 
secondly, the better ho writes the more will lie be accused 
of exaggeration. 

43. xvrr. lines 8, 4: 

it is but as a. tomb 
Which hides yogr life. 

Compare Son. Ixxxiii. 12 :• , 

When others would give life, and h‘ing- tr fomh. 

44. xvir. line 8: Sxwh heavenly touches.— iToftc^CjS is a 


[ vague word, equivalent, pei'hap.s. to traits. Cf. As You 
I' Likelt, V. 4..27: 

j ■■ Sonie liveb' cdTny datii>'!iter‘;: iav'our. 

I 45. xvn. line 12: /a? STUETCHKl' rO'C/f/i'o' 

I you f/.— .Everyone will recollect that Kcat^; prelixed tlii.s 
I line to Endymion. 

46. xvni. line 3: Hough 'Winds do .shake the riAKLiMr 
buds ofMay.—Fov darling see Othello, i. 2. US, Dawden 
compares Cym.beline, i. 3. 3b, 37 : 

■ And, like the tiTannous breathius' of the north, 

Shake aii 0ur i>udx 

47. xviii. line.s 5, ti: 

! the EYE of II E.\ VEX shines, 

j jind often 'is his GuLP runtjfiexitai ditnnfd. 

i Fqv eye of heaven see Lucreee. IibS, wit!: note, (ruld, ui 
I course, is a purely convcutiamil epithet; sa “gulden pil- 
! grimage ” in Son, vii. S; and “golden face ’’ in Sou. xxxiii. 3. 

; 48. XIX. linel : DEVourJXG SaSi'ienscr, Sim. Iviii.: 

' Devourvty tjuis aiui chaiig'efal cliance ha\-e j:trayd. 

I ■ ' , -Globe ed. p. fi. 

' A reiuinisconce- of Ovid'.s eilax vetustariV 

I 49. XIX. line b; as thuu fleets. *-’! he quiario ha^ 
, deet'si; but the metre requires the chaiigv, and .■^Ituke- 
J .speare sometimes uses the 3rd per.smi where .slriet grum- 
; mar would re«piire the 2iid. Ff. San. viii. 7: 
j They cin bul sweetly dhde tko , wlii crujut. 

[ 50. .XX. lineo: les.s false, in lUtLi.lNiT - Dawden eoinpaiv.s 

j The Faerie Queene, bk. iii. c, 1. st, 41: 
j Her wardm eyes |iU signet* cit ivomanliedf'. 

movti , 

I. ' -Globe ed. p, itw, 

We nuiy rernentbtu' Fly.s.ses' criticism npaii Fressidu, 

I Troilns anti Oressida, iv. r». ’''rherc 's lungiiagt* In lier 
; eye." 'I’he next lines put, brndly an idea wliieli ho do vehtps 
at greater length in Son. cxiv. 4->. 

51. XX. line 7: *1 man in ha>\ ail hues in his cunt roll ing. 
— The Quarto prints the line thus; 

j- / ' A nianJa hew'all //«r..r ia.his- controwling; V'. 

I and the capital letter ami italics have led people to 
; think that the verse contairied a iveoiulite reference to 
some one named Hughes or Hews. No doubt the oU'end- 
ing monosyllable assumed its irregular form through a 
printer’s whim. Hve-Umn, n (piite ooiumon u.se of the 
word in Elizahethan verse; one instance may suttiee: 

He t.iiigiu to iuiitalc that Lady trew. 

Whose semhliuice she did carry under feigneil 
, — FaerieTi«eene,dIk, i. c.d.':.st.. ;K.xvi.'ha.x Gkd;se;ecl,j:>..'i6, 

Bowden prints the line: 

A ni.'Ui in hue all luics in his ciintoiJliu.,!:, 

which seem to me a triilo incomprehenHible. i wauild sug- 

■■■■'.■gest:. \ . 

A Jtjan ill hue— all hiu's in his < ontridling ; 

i,e. I should take the lust part of the lino as a v*uretL 
thesis, with the sense: “A man in form-dmi'l all forms 
are subject to his power (rinii rolling) which steals, Ax. 
Perhaps, how’ever, controlling is the iiarticipie. 

52. XXL line Making a cm: element.— S o :Miilonc. 
iias eoogielment; Oildon, complement; Sewell (second 

©tl), compUment 


NOTES TO 

53. XXL line a; That heaven's AIii in this huge iMiNDtufi 
hems.-~%i> King John, ii. 1. 'J50: 

'T ia not the yonihiure of your old-fiicVl walls. 

.Perhaps we ought to be consistent in tlie spelling of the 
word, thoiigli the Globe edition i)rints rondure here, and 
nnindure in the line just quoted. 

54. XXL line 12: As those gold candles fix'd in heaven's 
a/r.~ -Shakespeare has this image three times: Merchant 
of Venice, v. 220; Eomeo and Juliet, iii. 5. 0; and jVIac- 
}.>eth, ii. 1. 5. In their note on the last passage the Claren- 
don Press editors quote fi’oni Fairfax’s Tasso, bk. ix. st. 10: 

When /:ca 7 'ai’s smaN candies nest shall shine ; 

and I can add another instance from Diella (by . 11 . Linche ?), 

X.XX.:: 

He that can count the camzies of ihe sAy. 

— Arber's English Garner, vii. p, 204. 

In Othello, iii. 3. 403, he varies the phrase to “ ever-burn- 
ing lights." IMiiton’s lines in Coiuus, l!)S-200 are worth 
noting: 

tiie stars, 

Tiiat Nature hung in Heaven, and till’d their lamps 
With everlasting oil. 

Keaders of Marlowe will remember how frequently he uses 
the siune idea. .See Hiillon's ed. vol, ii. pp. 137, 15S, 100. 

65. XXL lines 13, 14: Let them sag niore, iVc. —Compare 
Love’s Labour ’s Lost, iv, 3. 240, 241: 

1’o things of sale a seller’s praise belongs, 

She passes praise; 

and for a still tdoser parallel, I'roilus and Oressitla, iv. 1. 
75-78; see note 22S to that play. Like r»/’=like, as often 
in Shakespeare. 

56 xxir. line 4; mg dags should EXPIATE. —That is, 
bring to an end. A curious use of the word, but par- 
alleled by Hi chard 111. iii. 3. 23: “the hour of death is 
expiate;" Le. e.xpired, which, indeed, is the reading of the 
Second Folio. 

57. xxn. lines 0, 7: 

mg HEART, 

Which in Till’ BREAST doth live. 

Comptire Son. cix. 3, 4: 

As easy might I from myself depart 

As from w/v SiOa’, xvhick in iky breast doth lie; 

and Son. cxxxiii. 9: 

Prison my lieart in tliy steel bosom’s ward. 

So Love’s Labour’s Lost, v. 2. S2G. 

68. xxirr. --Intensity of love precludes its full expres- 
sion. 

59. xxiu, line 9: 0, let mg BoOKt^.—That is, the MS. 
books in which the Sonnets w'ere sent to his friend. Looks 
has been suggested. In line 12 there seems to be a refer- 
ence to the rival poet. 

80. XXIV. —lily eyes have painted your image in my 
heart. In the last sonnet the eye hears: in this it plays 
the painter. For the antithesis —eye and heart— see Son. 
xlvi. and xlvii. I'he imagery employed in this poem may 
])e illustrated by a variety of pass-ages in Elizabethan 
verse; perhaps it will be best to group some of these 
instances together. Constable writes— Diana, Son, v. of 
the finst decade : 


SONNETS.' 

Thtiic eye, the !;ktiiL=i wlicre I LxdirJcl my Iicart 
Mine eye, the window through the wliidi thinr eye 
.Mtiy bcc my lie.irl; and there myself c^ipy 
bi bloody colours, how thou pulsated .'irt; 

and again in Son. ii. of the second decade: 

So Love 

Within ray he.irt thy heavenly shape doth jiaiut. 

~.\rber's English Gamer, ii. pp. 2;.5s and c;’.;. 

Again, Watson, in the I'eares of Fancy, has: 

My Mistress seeing her faire counterfeit 
So sweetlie fr.anied in my bleeding breast. 

—See Arber’s Reprint, pp. 20 j. and c-cS. 

So Asti’ophel and Stella, xxxii. 13, 14: 

But from thy heart ..... 

Sweet Stella’s image I do steal to me. 

— .Arber’s English Garner, vol, i,,p. 519. 

And the anonymous author of Zepliei’ia: 

Ko! never shall that face, so fair depainteci 
Within the love-limned tablet of my heart. 

—Arber's English Garner, v.pj. 72. 

In the first line tlie idea is developed quite siinply: his 
eye = the painter; his heart -tlie canvas, or “table;” las 
];)ody=the frame. But in lines S-12 there seems to . lae' ' 
to be some confusion. The eyes of A may he , regarded " 
as windows to the lieart of A: it is a eoiimionplaee that 
tlie soul looks out througli the eye. But Iiow can the 
eyes of B serve as windows to the heart of, .A’? At .first 
one is inclined to read: 

Th.w luath his vvindow’s glazed vvith wzfar eye.s ; 
only ivhat follows make this impossible. 

61. xxrv. lines 1, 2: 

and hath STELL’b 

Thg beaut g’s form in ta ule of ing heart. 

For .stefrd cf. Lucivcc, 1444. 

To find ,i \v!i«rv all diistrcsii m uV.A"..-’. 

The Quarto has steehJ. For table of. “heart’s fahle" in 
All’s Well, i. 1. loth Elsewhere tables ^niemovimdum- 
book; e.g. Hamlet, i. 5. 107. 

62. XXIV. line 4: Mad PKitspEOTlvi-: it is best painter's 
aH . — That is, the science of perspective. Others think 
that perspective means here, as in Richard IT. ii. 2. 16, a 
peculiar kind of optical glas.s. This second incerpretatiun 
would lead up to the idea of tlie next line, the eye being 
treated as a tele.seope through which to look int<^ the 
heart. Perliaps some quibble is intended on the double 
meaning. 

63. XXIV. line 5 : For THRi.'l’UH TiiK PAINTER nnot gmt 
see his skiU.—^nid (1) literally: to see the picture painted 
in my heart you must look tlirough my eye, the eye indiig 
the window of the he.art; (2) niet.aplusrically: to apprcci.atit 
properly a painter's work you shuuld regard it with the 
eyes of the painter himself. 

64. XXIV. line 11; wintk»w> tu mg BU east.— C ompare 
Love's Labour’s Lost, v. 2. 6iS; 

BuhciKl the 

Dekker writes: “The Head is a. house built for Iteasim 
to dwellm . . . The fivo Fgesare ihe ghtssr windoive.s, 
at which light dispenses itself inh> every ruome" 
(Dekker’s Trose Work.s, Huth Library, vul ii. 224|. We 
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ofteii tlie eyelid culled the wiiuknv of the eye; e.g. in 
V'euns and Adonis;, 4S“d: 

Ht-r two blue f.iiutly slic up-licavetli; 

ill Ihuneo and Juliet, iv. 1. inu; “thy egei ivindowx fall;” 
and in (.'ynibelino, ii. 2, 21, 22: 

canopied 

Under these Tre^uV riM', white and a,iiire, lac’d. 

So, to go outsitle Shakespeare, Sidney writes in Astrophel 
and Stella, xeix. a, G: 

With i 7 j>e tlieii ninst my inind doth lie. 

Viewing the shape of d.iriv ness. 

— Arher's English Garner, i. p. 332; 

and Diella, xxiv., may bo quoted: 

When leaden-hearted sleep had shut mine o'«’i. 

And close o’er-dravvn their 7 v 7 fscii}'zvt’iri*s of liglit. 

— Arber’s English Garner, vii. p. 201. 

65. XXV. line a: Grmt PRINCES’ PAVOi:iUTES.~-D(Wvdeii 
well compares Alueh Ado, iii. 1. 1>, 10: 

like toyltvivt/’i'^es, 

J/a.ftf /JVVfi/ by 

66. XXV. line G; But a,s the isi.UUGOLl) at the sun’s eye. 
—Shakespeare is allinling to the garden inarigodil, whose 
petals open or close as the sun is shining or not. For 
similar references cf. 'I'lic W'in tor’s Tale, iv. -4. 105, lOG; 
Lucrece, 307~;10S); and i’ymlHiiine, ii. 20, 27, where tlie 
llower is called Marg-budT^. It was evidently a favourite 
with the Elixabethan poets. Day in Ids Parliament of 
Bees, Character i. lined, .speaks uf ‘Usun-forfuir/ marigolds.' 
So Chapman in Hero and heander, Fiftli Se.stiad, 464, 465: 

Xnw the* briglit , . , 

Phulnih’ edestiai llt.tvs'<.T. 

— HnUcij’s M.iriijwt.:, vol. iii p, SS; 
and Middleton in the Spanish Gipsy, iv. 1: 

You the sufi with iic-r must play, 

She to you the 

■— Mennnid ed. of Middleton, p. 4.1; 

and England's Helicon: 

The pansy or the 
A re P/uriwi-' ptt t\miours. 

— •Bulieii’s ed. p. 33; 

and liVatsoii’s Teares of Fancy: 


The miin'gotd so h'kcs the lonely situ. 

That when he settes the otlier hide.s her face. 

— Arber’s Reprint, p, 43. 


I 


67. XXV. Hue 8; Foe at a frown.— S o Cymbeline, iv. 2, 
204: 

Fear no more the froxi'n 0 (hryreat. 

68. XXV. line 9: fanwuaed for FIGHT.— Q. has worth, 
which Theobald iirst changed to fight. If worth were 
I'etained he proposed tt» read “ nir.etl /orf/< ” in line 11. 

69. XXVI.-— This sonnet bear.s a very curious resemblance 
to the dedication of Lucroce, a fact wliich has been taken 
as an argument that tlie Sonnets, like Lucrece, were ad- 
dressed to the Earl of Southampton. Lord Campbell 
speaks of the poem as “a love-letter, in the language of u 
vassal doinghotnage to his liegc-lord ” (Shakespeare’s Legal 
Acquirements, p. 101). 

70. xxv.tl.-- Always are you present with me; cf. Son. 
Ixi, This (xx vii.) and the following sonnet are evidently 
written during some journey. With Son. xxviir, compare 
in part Astrophel and Stella, Ixxxix. (Arber’s English, 
Gamer, i. p. 547). 


71. XXVH. line 2: with TRAVEL tir'd, il has imeuiU; 
the 1640 ed, tram He. 

72. XXVII. lined: Tntknh n zmioi/.y jdigritnagr to tiur, 

= pursue; cf. Antiuiy uiui rleopatra, v, 2 . 2uo. 201 ; 

i.Les;;U- t!iroii;,;Ii .S^Tia 
JiUends Iiis journey. 

73. XXVH. lint* 11: like a ,]¥.\sm.huiig iii ghartig'^liniT. 
—deferring to the idea that some stone.s could be seen in 
the dark; cf. Titus Andronicus, ii. h. 227-229; 

A prc-cioiib ring, tiiat ligiUc-ns ail the Ihilc, 

Which, ilke a taper in souse nionisnient, 

Doth shine; 

and Borneo and Juliet, i. 5, 47, -iS. :4t.> Hero and Leaiider, 
Second Sestiad, 240; 

Rirh ./tf-ri'A'jf in thc‘.£f.b#*.c are stjonest .spjei,;L 

' -iJulien'.,; Ai.irlu«f. iii. p. 33 . 

74. XXYIO. line i): / hdl the dag, Ac.— Dewtleii reads: 

I tell the day, tu please lihi!, lh..<u an 1 ri.^Lt, 

75. XXVili, line 12: When eiiurhliug ,durs TWUir, /ud.— 
Twire-^peep, twinkle. Tliere is m* need to alter the 
reading; for twire, cf. ilen dtUison, Sad She]jhei'd, ii. 1: 
“ Which maids will twire. at ' (Itoutleduv’s cd, ]>, 49Gh 

76. XXVIiI linel4:f/i'eif'’.v LF.NtiTlt .dnuigrr,-- Most 
editors print “giief.s strength," and tliis, no doubt, is the 
more oVnious reading. Still, i think the text of the 
Quarto makes .«en^e. t me aspect of his grief is associated 
witli the day, another vith the night. In the day he is 
struck by the long persistence of his |suin, in the nigid 
he feels the keeimcss of a stUTuw which even in sleeping 
houTs robs him of rest. 

77. XXIX. line 6: FEATI.'U'P iike hint.-- So Muell Ado. 
iii. 1. GO: “how riu'tdy featur'd." 

. 78. XXIX. ■line 12:' sings ■/(//'UDw di', HlLAA^KS^s ilate.'- 

Compare, course, Cymbeline, ii. U. 21: 

Hark, h.'irk! dtr Zir.i' nf nCit': r >:' - . ntr 
Lilly, as everyone know.-,, had ali’ea<iy written in his Cuiu- 
paspe-, V. 1 : . 

V. ho is '1 in tw we heare ? 

None but the shrill ;aui cle.irc ; 

How at .'letud’u's she i-Kips her wings, 

Tlie niorne not waking till .siie .<ings. 

— Fairholt’s Lilb, , \ii. p. 

79. XXX.— The iia-st, with all its sorrows, i.s forgotten 
when he thinks of his friend. For ite,s.^iorw, in line I, cf, 
Otliello, iii. 8. 140, wlicre, however, the singular sett.sinti is 
pretty eertainly right. The word <H*eurs iu Edward 1 IL 
ii. 2: 

When, tn thu great Rtar-ohanibt'r «i'<t ')iu‘ 

TJu* nniver-sal ses.ynois r.ilk t<> raam 

This puckingCMh — Tau'.lmit.' ed p. ;<• 

80. XXX. Hue r»; Then ean I drnwti am ege, I'Ni's’i* To 
FLOIV.— ISat unlike Othello, v. 2 . 848, 849: 

win Sr- '-tdidu’d I'n'e.ii, 

.\llieit uauurd A» t/ie medig,; w/.iea', 

81. XXXI. — Continuing to some extent the iticit of the 
last aoiiiiet. All his dea<l friend.s ang as it. were, .summed 
upj, represented, reproduced in his living friend. 

82. XXXI, line 5; ft. Iwlg and <.msE^>rioUs b'«A-.So .Son* 

exxv. 9: , 

No, let Juc be ovsequwHs iu thy heart ; 
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the ,^eiise being' dafifuL Dowdeii B&y&fmiereal; tor which | 
compare' o6,s*erjftn'ou** sorrow" in Hamlet, i 2. 92. We 
have <>/w' 7 ?n‘o».sZ)/ in Eichard III. i. 2. 8: , | 

Wliilst I .while lament. | 

83. XXXI. line 8: that hklderi in the j 

Quarto has thet'e, j 

84. xxxii.— Erom his dead friends lie. passes to the | 
tlnaight of his own death. If his friend survives he must j 
not forget Shakespeare ; he most read these Sonnets, though 
other poets may then write better. In line 3 “ by for- 
tune . . . re-survey ” suggests that tlie poems were not to 

, be published. 

85. XXXII. line 10: grown with this growing age.— 
Cf. Son. Ixxxii. S: 

Some fresher .stamp of the time-betfering days ; 
and xxxviii. 13; “these 

86. xxxri. line 14; Them for their atiile I 'll read, &c. 

—The line is not unsuggestive of Pope’s couplet on 
Cowley. . i 

87. xxxill. line 3: For some- 

what parallel passages cf. King John, iii. 1. 77-80; and 
Midsummer Xight’s Dream, iii. 2. 391-393. Milton speaks 
of “the ai'ch-eheinic sun” (Paradise Lost, iii. 609). 

88. XXXlii. line 12: The REGION doitd,— Region is used 
in one other j)assage as an adjective, Hamlet, ii. 2. 600, 

“ the region kites,” where the Clarendon Press editors 
note that Shakespeare uses the word to denote the air 
generally. 

89. XXX III. line 14; Sirnt^ of the world way STAIN. — 
Stain^ho eclipsed, or grow dim. Used transitively and 
intransitively; cf. Love’.s La}>our’.sLost, ii, 1. 48; and Venus 
ami Adonis, note 7. The word oecur.s several times in ; 
Barnes’ Partlienophil and Pavthenophe; e.g. Son. i. : 

And sM!)i in glorious lovclinuss tljc fairest; 
and Son. Iv. ; 

Nymphs, which in beauty mortal crecjtures siain. 

— Arber’s English Garner, vol. v. pp. 339 , 372 . 

90. XXXIV. line 4: in their noTTEN smoke. — Rotten- 
damp, vapourish; cf. Lucrece, 778: 

With roften damps ravish the morning air. 

So Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 1, 2. 

91. XXXIV. line 12: the strong offence's CROSS.— The 
Quarto has losse, a repetition, no doubt, of line 10. What 
the real word was could l>e easily conjectured from Son. 
xlii. 10-13. iMoreover, bear no cross occurs (with a quibble) 
in As You Like It, ii. 4. 12. 

92. XXXV. line 8: Excusing thy sins more than thy 
sins are. — The Quarto prints each thy as their. The sense 
of the line seems to me to be this: making thy sins more j 
excusable than they really are; but excusing is curious. ' 
D<liwdeii remarks: “Staunton proposes ‘more than thy j 
sins bear,' i.e. I bear more sins than thine.” Surely there ; 
is soinetlung wrong: bear wouhl naturally mean, “ more : 
than thy sins allow." 

93. XXXV. line 9; to thy sensual faidt I BRING IN SENSE. 
—That is, I make the fault appear sensible, reasonable; 
in fact, 1 excuse it. Possibly by bring in he may mean, 


“bring in as an advocate; sense, which should Ixs y(tur 
adversary (‘thy tidverse party’), pdeads your cause.” I 
certainly think that adverse -party refers to sense in the 
previous line, the ver.se being introduced as a parenthesis, 
and not to Shakesi^eare. Malone unide the stnpitl sugges- 
tioxi hring incense. 

94. xxxvi. — Dwells on the social dift'erence that sepa- 
rates Shakespeare and his friend. It is really a continu- 
ation of the previous sonnet, since here he explains and 
justifies his friend's falling away ami absence. 

95. XXXVr. lines 9, 10: 

I may not EVERIMORE acknoivledc/e thee. 

Lest my BEWAILEP guilt should do thee shame. 
Possibly evermore hints at the fact that us Ids friend 
grows older tliey will be more kept apart by the “ separ- 
able (= separating) spite" of their lives. The reference in 
bewailed guilt is obscure: perhaps he alludes to the dis- 
grace still attaching to hini from liis connection with the 
stage; perhaps the words refer to the incidents in his life 
of which he sixuiks in the “dark woman” series of Son- 
nets. 

9$. XXXVI. lines 13. 14: But do not so, &e.— 'Repeated hi 
Son. xevi. 

97. XXXYII. line 3: made lame by F 0 liTVl?E’s dearest,, 
SPITE.— Compare “the sjjite of fortune" in Son. xc. 3. 
Made lame, as Qq. in Lear, iv. 6. 225, where, how’ever, the 
Folios read tome to. As to the question — How was Shake- 
speare lame?— discussion were dangerous ; that way, a.si 
Mr. SM'inburne has shown, madness lies. Compare 8oii, 
Ixxxlx. 3; 

Speak of my aiul 1 straight will halt. 

98. XXXVir. line 7; Kntitlej* hi thy parts do eruwned 
sit— I think enftf/etis ill full legal possession, i.e. having 
a good title to. The Quarto reads their, of which I can 
make nothing. 

99. xxxvill.— Contrast Son. ciii. ; also, in part, Son. 
Ixxxiii, 

100. XXXTIII. liiielO: Than tkoseohl NIXE lehich -rhymer,^ 
mvocate.— So Sidney writes in xVstrophel and Stella, iii.: 

Let dainty wits cry on tlje .i/sU-rs j.'Lw, 

— Arber’s Eiiyiish Garner, i, p. 304. 

Compare, too, wlnit Biroii says in Love’s Labour’s 
V. 2. 404-410. 

101. XXXIX. line 2; the BETTER PART of ME.— So Sun. 
l.xxiv. 8; 

My spirit L ibiiie, dif reffer/tir.* I'fwr. 

It is like Horace's (tniinw dimidium Tf> .soiut,* ex- 

tent the sonnet is an echo vi Sitn. xxxvi, 

102. XXXIX. line 11; To ENTERTAIN the TXMK.—iOhcr- 
tafn=pass; cf. Lucrece, 13G1: 

The weary Unw she canmit toUio-r.ti):. 

103. XL.— This and the two following st uinets arc coa- 

nected with the “dark wtunan ' series. Love ’.s wronf" 
in line 12 i.s repeated in “Those pretty of Soil x1i. 

104. XL. line 9: thy robbery, «ientle thief,— C omparo 

sweet thief in Son. xx.xv, 14. 

105. XLI. lines 5, G: Gentle thov art, dre.—Oompare i. 
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Henry 'VL v. 77, 7S; liicliiird IK. i. 2. ‘22S, 229; Titus 
Aiidronicus. ii. 3. 82, S:>, whtre see note. Probably there 
was snine proverb un the subject. 

106. xi,i. line 12: a TRUTH. -~2V«#A=allegiance 

or duty. By twofold is meant the duty ot tlie “dark 
wonuin” to Shakespeare, and the duty of the friend to 
Shakespeare. 

107. XLir, line 12: lay on. me thm Clioss.— See note on 
Son. xxxiv, 12. 

108. XLiTi. --Sonnets xHii. .xliv. and xlv. are all written 
diirin^^ absence ; .xlv. is obviously a continuation of xliv. 

109. xmil. line 2: r/V?c ?//?n/;.vrxi{ESPECTED.— CTn- 

rcifpfietcd = seen but not tlistiuguishcd; cl Yenus and 
Adonis, 911: 

Full uf resf'trf.f, yet r.au^ht at all 

no. XLIV'. line 1: If the ]>ull .srBs?TAXCE t;f jh j/ flesh. 
—Compare llerdiant of Venice, v. 1. 04: “this muddy 
vesture of decay;” cl too, Hamlet, i. 2. 129, 

111, XLIV. lines: -In ^ooti an M/n/r.— Is not this awk- 
ward? .A-t least it wunhl be siinider if the text stood : 

die where he would be. 

112. xiA’. line 1: TJw tvriiER two. -That is, ulenients. 
It was an old theory that a m:in is cnmj>osed of four ele- 
ments— earth, water, tire, and air. 8hake.speare alludes 
to it in Julius Cicsar, v. 70, 74; Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 10, 
see note S3 to that jday; .*\nu>ny ami bleopatra, v. 2. 292; 
and Henry V. iii. 7. 22, 23, note 190. 3n the last-men- 
tioneii passage and in Antony and Cleopatra, as in tins 
sonnet, air and lire are taken as the type of lightness; so 
r)rayt(»n said of IM aria we: 

his laj-turos xvere 

-*V11 »oV which timdo his vfi’ses clear. 

Outside Shakespeare many reference.s might be given; cjj. 
The White Devil, v. tJ: • 

WlicthtT I resolve toy.'rc, waWr, ,tiy. 

Or all the eienu-nfs. 

—Webster anti Tournenr, in Mermaid ed. p. iiS; 
and Barnes’ Parthenoplnl and Partlieuophe, Son. xlv.: 

How can I live in tnind or botiy’s health, 

When all four eianeuts rny j.-rief conspire. 

— Arber’s English Garner, v. p. 3 S 4 . 
See Spenser, Son. Iv. Globe ed. p. iSSl ; and Heywood’s 
Select Hays, Mermaid ed. p. 332. 


113. XiA'T.-< ‘omparti S<»n. xliv. and Son, xlvii. There 
is a long note on the legal aspect of this poem in lord 
CampbeU’s Legal Aetpurements, pp. 102, 103. As to the 
antithesis eye and heart, it appeai'.s to have been a favour- 
ite conceit with sonnet-writens. It would take too much 
space to illustrate this statement by <jUotntiou; see, how- 
ever, iloustable’s Diana, .Son. vii. of Sixth Decade, Arber’s 
}2nglish Garner, vol. ii. p. 254; and AVbitson’s Tassiomite 
Centurie, pp. 181, 1S2, an<l 3s8 ii| Arber’.s Reiwint. 

114. XLVI. line 10; A tiUEST <\f thmightm.— Quest ^sjuvy, ' 
as in Eichard' III. i. 4. ISO; cf. too, an anonymous poem 
In Tottel’-s Miscellany: 

. And if 1 wfre tltc- fortuan of the ijimfsi! 

To gene a verdite uf her beauty bright, 

. —Arber’s l^eprint, p, 215 . 

So Hamlet, v. 1, 24. ‘ 


115. XLVT. line, IS: mine F.YK’s lU’E is thy iti’TWAbb 
Compare what lie .said in .Son. .\xiv. 13, 14. 

. 116. XLVII. line ?>: famish'd for u Son. Lxxv. 

■ 10; “■ clean .s'farmf /or a /oo//.“ Duwdeii quotes Comedy 
of Errors, ii. 1, 8S: 

Whilst I at hniiui .r/ufT'.-r f.'r a merry A-oe. 

117. XLVII. line 0: Ami to the painted BANqi'ET bitls my 
/leart— Properly hamptet meant wliat we should cal! the 
dessert after a meal, and m‘>t the meal itself; cf. A.s You 
Like It, ii. 5. 65: his hang net is prepar’d;” and see the 
Clarendon Press note on Macbeth, i. 4. 56. The .strict use 

j of the word is well illust rated by a i;>assage In Thttuias Lord 
Cromwell, iii. ;3: 

'T is. strange, how that we and the .Spaniard chtier; 

Their dinner is our AiCf/.w/ aVwwm 

— Tauchidrz ed. of Doubtful I’lnys, p. .103, 

118. XLVIIL— Written during travel : so .'^ 011 . 1, li. 

119. XLVni, line 11: the ye /A le n.f’^r 1 : 1 : 0 / jny 

See note on Venus and Adonis. 7>’h M'ith line 14 cf. 

I Venus and Adonis, 724, 

i 120. XLIX. line 4: by tohaVd kf.si'KCTs, ---itespeeJ often 
I implitcs fear of inaking an cri’or; deliberate calculation of 
! conseqiienecs; cf. Lncrecc, 275: *' ib'speet and reason. " The 
I idea of the couplet is, tb.-n the time will come for closing 
i the account t:tf their frieud.'^hip. 

121. XLIX. line 32: the law/id reusojts v:s THY PALT.— 
That is, on your side; cf. Ixx.wiii. 6: 

can. set, demit a sapry, 

To make the rhyme with desert in line 10 less awkward 
the Quartos read de.s’urf. 

■ 122. L. lines 5, 6;. ■ 

The .BEAST that hears me, tired with my wof\ 

Plods BELLY oH. 

It is all a metaphor, says the ewr-hdicitous Mr. ITeay; 
any one can see thatthe “dnll bearer "(nc.xt sonnet, line 2) 
is Pegasus. And on tins tiieory who-- Oh! who?-— -would 
have tile heart to comment? Eor dully the Quarto has 
(lidy; the correction is certain; ef. “du/f bearer,” *'didl 
flesh,” in Son. Ii. 

' 123. LI. line.7:' MovxTEb OX f ft e wixic —Compare';. As 

You Like It, iii 2. 95; 

Her words, being n!o;t/i''(\s rj; ttft' uond; 

and Cyinbeline, iii. 4. 37, 38: 

, wliO'Se.'' breath. 

' Rides mdhe padinff my ds. ^ 

So also II. Henry 3V. Induction 4. 

124, LT. line 11: Phall neiyh, no dull flesh in his fery 
race.— I think thi.s is pivfcraide !<» the reading adopted 
by the Glohe editors; 

.Shall neigh— nu dnll in his tiery 

,125. Lll. lino 4: For hlantiny the fine point of seldom 
pleasure. — For-for fear of. The Hentirntmt is developed 
at greater length in Son. cii. ; cf. espeeially line 12; 

And swcet.s grown coimnon lose their dear dtujghi. 

126. LII. line 5; Therefore arc feasts. <S,'c. — I'he editors 
compare I. Henry IV. iii 2. 57-59; 
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and so nty state, 

Seldom Irait stimptttuus, shorvfd h'/re a feast 
A}id mwt by tivr/u'ss such sokmuity. 

So !n Montaigne’s essays, 'Fhe Two and Fortieth Chapter, 
on Ineqnalitie, we read: /’Vo.s’t.s*, haiKpiets, revels . . . 
rejoy ce tliein that hut aelthme see them . . . the taste 
of which beeoinineth eloysoine ainl unpleasing to these 
that daily see and ordinarily have them ” (Stott’s reprint, 
vol. ii. p. 235)). 

127. LII. line S: Or CAPTAIN jewels in the CARCANKT.— 

= chief ; ef. ,Son. Ixvi. 12 , and pex'haps Timon of 
Athens, iii. 5. 40. The carcanet was a sort of necklace, 
apparently a favourite kind of ornament, as it is so often 
mentioned. .Here are some passages where the word 
occurs. The City Madam, iv. 4: 

Your borrow'd hair 

\'our carcanets 
That did adorn your neck. 

—Cunningham’s Massinger, p. 449; 

The London Prodigal, i. 2: “I bespoke thee, Luce, a car- 
canet of gold” (Tauchnitz ed. p. 299); Hero and Leander, 
I’liird Sestiad, 102: 

Me .said, ‘Soe, sister, Hero's Carqueftet: 

— Bulien’s Marlowe, iii. p. 44. 

8 ee Comedy of Errors, iii. 1. 4. 

128. Till, line 14; B*>lng had^to 

are you who make it possible (“whose xvorthiiiess gives 
scope”) that, wheti you are present I .should triurnpli: 
when yon are absent, I .should look forward to seeing you. 

129. LiiL line 7: On Helen’s cuEEK.—Coinpare As You 
Like It, iii. 2 . 153, 154: 

IMes's i’ha'A', but not Iter heart; 

Cleopatra’s majesty. 

130. LITI. line 9: ami EOXSON of the year.—Foison is 
from the .Low Latin fusio; French foimn. Shakespeare 
has the singular in the Tempest, iv. 1. HO: 

Earth’s increase, ./uww/ plenty; 

also same play, ii. 1. 163: “all/owon, all abundance;” 
and the plural in Macbeth, iv. 3. SS: 

Scotland hath foisivis to fill up your will. 

Compare a lyric by Drayton in England’s Helicon; 

Court of seasoned words hathyaww. 

— Bnllen’s ed. p. 37. 

131. LlV. line 5; IVtc OANKER-Bi.oo.M.s.—See jHidsummer 
.Night’s Dream, note 14. 

132. LlV. line 8 : their 'mashed huds OLscL* — So 
Hamlet, i. 3. 35), 40: 

The canker galls the infants of the spring, 

Too oft before their ])ultons be (tiscks'd, 
v.iiere F. houtons. 

133. LV. lineO: ami enmity. ---Ohlmom^ 

which causes to be forgotten; in ]M.ae])cth, v. 3. 43, it has 
the other sense, vi;c causing to forget: “some sweet 06 - 
lirious antidote.” Compare Milton’s “oW/ta’ous pool,” 
l^aradise Lost, bk. i. 266. Milton probably remembered 
the Latin obliviosus, as in Horace’s 'UMieioso poeilla 
Massico.” 

134. LVi. line S; ii'ith a perpetual DULLNESS.— -Dowden 


' suggests that dullness drow.siness, in which case we may 
. remember Troiliis and (^’ressida, iv. 2. 4, where sleep i.s said 
; to kill the eye.s, though Pope tlurnglifc that we ought 
i read.?i^;. 

135. LVi. line 13: Or call it u'infar.-i}. read.s ..l.v. JSlse 
i has been proposed. 

i 13$. LVii.~I must depend on your wish to be with n:te or 
1 not. The thought is carried on in the following sonnet. 

137. LVH. Ihie 5: the woiiLD-wiTHOUT-ENit /ano'. —So 
! Love’s Labour ’s Lost, v. 2 . 798, 799: 

j .A time, methiuks, loo .short 

i To make a teurdf-TooViiV/Ace./ bargain in. 

i 138. LVn. line 13: that in yourvtlhi., - Will i.s spelt in the 
: Quarto with a capi tal M” ; possibly, thei-efore, some siicli 
; pun was intended a.s we afterwards have in Son. cx.vxv. 

I and c.v.xxvi. In your would tlien mean “ in the case 
; of your M'dl” (i.e. Shakespeare); as the text stands the 
i sense must be: whatever your will and pleasure, love cant 
i think no ill of it. 

I ■ . ' ' 

I 139. iWluAineGiT/diinprisorida.hsetmtd'yoHrUbeH^^ 
i — The antithesis is between imprison’d, and liberty: your 
i absence is liberty to you, and, as it were, a very prison to 
i me. 

I 140. LYHL line 7: tame to suFFEiiANCK.— may«to 
; theverge of; in wdiicli etmjsutJ'e ranee must = great forbeni’- 
ance, as in the .Merchant of Venice, i. 3. Ill: 

1 For is tlie badg'o of all our tribf. 

I Or the sense may be, tame to endure sufferance, i. e. sulfer- 
I ing; ef. Lear, iii. G. 113: 

i But then the mind muclj sit^piyancs doth n’ci'fskip. 

141. LVHL line 13: thoutj7i wn iting so he HELi-.— Oompare 
i .Son. c.K.x. C: “ you ’vc pass’tl a hell of time;” and Lucrcce, 

; 1287: 

I And tliat deep tirtiuc nmy he cullM a nth'. 

j 142. LTX.— I'he sonnet stands by itself, uncoimeettnl with 
; what precedes and follows. A t times there is a suggestioi t 
' of the langutigo of Son, evi. 

{ 143. LIX. lines; Since mind atjirst in thameter was d(nu>t 

1 —That is, since thought wms first expressed in writing. 

1 144. Llx. line 11: Whether we arc mended, or whek 

; better they. —The Camdiritlge editors read; 

I ■ Whethtir wc are uicrulod, nr Trnehw better they; 

, but the Quarto prints tlte second whether as, v'hetr. Either 
; w’ay the wonl will ])e a monosj liable, as is so rd'ten the ca.se 
; in Elizabethan verse. 

I 145. LIX. line 12; Or ir/tether rrrutafhoi he iite same . — 

; IVhethertime in its course pin Minces the sann* thing.«i, same 
qualities, .same kinds of men, Aa*. 

1 146. LX.— lletuniing' to the idea dcvchqH’d in S*«n. !iv. 

; and Iv., and previously iJi Son. xvi. .wii. Ae.. that hi.s 
' verse %vill confer immortality on his friend - n»)i umiiis 
: rnorietur, 

i 147. LX‘. line. 9; the FLOURISH set on youth.- - P « wfimwmh 
'< = 5 : ornament, of. Ihunlet, ii. 2. 01. In the next verse patnl 
I Ztls-lines; so Troilns ami Cressida, i, ,3. 107, 1«.>8: 

' as near .is the (.•j.trcnit.*'! f.’iub. 

i : Off araiMs,.: 
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148. LXl. liner; and ii>LK HnL'iis in Me.— liowtlen com- 
pares the Dedication to Venns and Adonis: “I vow to take 
advantapie of all idle 

149. LXII.— What of good and deservinj? there lies in me 
is you, not my.self ; not of my own ijosses.sioii, but of your 
giving. “I'is thee, myself [of?. who art niystdfj, that for 
myself foe. as if myself! I praise.” 

150. bXii lincl: Sin Compare The Faith- 

ful Shepherdess, iv. 4: 

Dearer tlu'in thou cnusl /orir aXysf/j', thougli ali 
The self-love were witiiin tiiee tiiat ilicl fall 
With tliat coy swaiu that sicnv is made a flower. 

—Be.'uiniont and Fletciser, Ivlermaid eci. ii. p. 383. 

So Sou. iii. 8, and, to some extent, Venins and Adonis. 
157-100. 

151. LXII. line 8: I all oTHKit.— So Chapman uses 

athermnem Hero and Leander, Fifth Sestiad,3S7(JBullen’s 
Alarlowe, iii. 85). 

152. LXII. line 10: Beated and OHOi'i*’D with tamCd 
antiquity. —QaWien' proposed beaten, thongli beated is a 
quite possible form; find Steevens, blasted. ^lalone .sug- 
gested bated (of. Merchant of Venice, iii. 3. 82), and Bow- 
den remarks; “The word tann*d led me to turn to the 
article ‘Leather’ in Cliamlicrs’ Encyclopfotlifi, wliere 1 met 
the following passage; ‘ Hides or skins intended for dress- 
ing purposes .... have to he suhniitted to a pro- 
cess called hating.'" The coincidence is curh)us; but 
beated need not be cluiuged. For chopp'd Oyce would 
read chapp'd; cf. Julius Cicsar, i. 2. 24(i, “clapp'd their 
chapp'd hands.” In M'acbetii, i. 3. 44. editors %’ary between 
chappy and choppy. 

153. LXII. line 14 : Paintinu my A<iE with ekai’TY of 
thy f?<i[?L«f.-Cotnpai‘e Love’s Labour ’.s Lost, iv. 8. 244: 

Peanty doth rwatsh as if neit-lm-n. 

154. LXIIL ■ Son. Ixiii, takes up the last sonnet : there 
he was “ Beated and chopp’d with tumi’tl antiquity; ” here 
he contemplates the time when his friend will be “ crush’d, 
and o'emorn ” (cf. Venus and Adonis, 135). 

155. Lxnr. line 0: For such atiim do I uow'PORTIPY. — 
That is, tfike measures. Compare DfiuieFs Delia, Sou. 1. : 

Thehfc are the arks, the trophies i erect, 

That/t);*Xv thy name against old age. 

— Arber’s English Garner, iii, p. 616. 

156. LXIIL line 13: Hwheatityshall in theeienLAi'KUms 
be seen.—So Son. Ixv. 14: 

That in hlucA' ioA’ niy love may still shine bright. 

Is there possibly a quibble on the idea of dark com- 
plexions? 

157. LXiv.— This and the following sonnet dwell upon 
the invincibility of Time. We may note how liere, and 
indeed usually when developing this idea, Shakespeare 
employs purely conventional imagery— “ brass eternal,” 
“gates of steel," just as though hereinembered hi.s Horace 
and Ovid, and were content to echo them. 

158. LXtv. Ifeie 2: rich-proud COST 0 / outwoni buried 

age. —Cost -that on which money is spent; so IL Henry 
IV. i. 3. 60: 

Give.<i o'er and leaves his part-created twA 
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159. LXir. line 5: irhen i hare seen. --The editor.s 
compare II. Henry IV. iii. 1 . 45-51. 

160. LXV. line 10: Shtrll Tiote's best Jt-tf’cl /non 'rime'a 
CHEsi'r lie kidl—Thiit is. the bt'st jewel ever Su'ought forth 
from Time’sehest. Theobald ingeniously proposed, quest; 
but compare for the pre.sent image 8011 . Jii. b, U, and 
Hichard II. i. 1. 180. 

161. LXVI. linel; 7Vr’d o?/ T!lESK.--~Z7im: refers to 
the ills which he proceeds to recount. It has been pointed 
out that the pessimism of the poem is strongly suggestive 
of Hamlet’s soliloquies. I’ompare in particular Hamlet, 

iii. 1. 70-74; we may recollect also Luercce, i>04-Pli). 

162. LXYI, linefl: And aut /ande tongne-tml by AUTIIOII- 
n'Y.— “ Can this line refer to tlie censorship of the stjige?” 
(Dowdell). Tongue-fieih tin hi Son. Ixxxv. in Shake- 
speare often --the arts. 

163. LXYii. line 4: -Ind lace itself v'ith hk society. — • 
Lrttv=adorn, us in Cynibeline, ii, 2. 22. 23: 

\vhhtj .ijiii l.i.'il 

With blue cif heaven’s owi; tiuct; 

ami Macbeth, ii, 3. 118: 

biiver skiti l.tc'd v.uh hi,-. l'5.».)d. 

In Komco and .Juliet, iii. 5. 8, the .sense is ihd so dear. 

164. LXYIL line 6: dmf siettl bEAP sKELnu tf hh liHuy 
hue. — Dead. vee/ay™ the lifeless .semblance tj beauty. But 
might we not read: 

Aiul stcMi, efroiAwO/i,’, uriu--, livitij.; hiicJ 
That is, itself dead seeing, i.e. looking tteful; sfcff/q^w'ould 
-steal imrtof, or .steal from. For .ver/n// Cupell conjec- 
tured seeming. In tin? next lim iNdimdly - wroufirfiiliy 
.so Henry V. ii, 4. 04; and indircctmn in Julius Cjc.'^ar, iv. 

■ 3. 75. ■ 

166. LXVllL line 3: liefure these basturd signs (f fair 
ivere lauiN.—Q. has borne, which Malone retained, in the 
.sense of worn; but line 4 wonM then be a mere repetition 
of line 3. Moreover, as Bowden notes, bastard suggests 
the idea of birth. 

166. LXVlir. line 5 : Before the golden ThESSKS of the 
i>EAi>.— -AVe have the same reference in 'rimon of Athens, 

iv. 3. 144; Love’s Labour's Lo.st, iv. 3. 2.59: and Alerchant 
of A^enice, iii. 2, 92-96. 

167. liXYHl. lines 13, 14: And him ns for a A'c. -- 
A variation on the last couplet of the preceding sonnet. 

168. liXIX.— In clo.se ctmneetion with the last .sonnet, 
Tliere he spoke of his friend’s beauty; here and in Son. 
Ixx. he shows how that beauty was bouml to arouse envy 
and scandal. 

169. LXIX, line 3: A U ToxaUES, the voice of soirpH, give 
thee that nvK.— So in Titus Andronicus, iii. :i, 82. and 
again in Arenas and Adoni.s, 3(57, the tongue is tU'Scribeil as 
“the engine of iier thoughts,” For due the Quarto has 
end; no doubt an accidental repetition oi the end in 

lino 2. 

170. LXIX. line 14; The soil is tkis.—SoU-^h\C;mhh, as 

in Hamlet, i. 3. 15, the sense being: the fault which pre- 
vents your odour (keeping up the metaphor of last Hues) 
from matching your show is the fact that you grow 
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consiaoii. The Cuiiibritlge editors say: “as the verb ‘to 
soil’ is not uncommon iu Old Enjjlish, meaning ‘to solve,’ 
... so the su])stantive ‘soil ' may be used in the sense of 
‘ solution.’ " Q. has aoltfc, and Dyce reads mlve. 

111. LXX. line 2: For SLANUKR’s M.\RK. -A thought 
which one meets iu various forms. Compare Hero and 
;^LeaiKi:er, :Mrst Sestiad, 285, ^2S(J: 

^V'hose name is it, if slie be false or not. 

So she be fair, but some vile tongues will blot. 

— Bullen’s M.arlowe, iii. p. i6; 

and iMeasure for Measure, iii. 2. 197, 19S: 

back»wounding' calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes. 

Ill the same way greatness, we are reminded, is scandal’s 
mark, for 

Kings are clouts that every man shoots at. 

—Tamburlaine, part I. iL 4. S {Bullen’s Marlowe, i. p. 37 ). 
fSophocles had long before said: “ Yea, point thine arrow 
at a noble spirit, and thou shalt not miss ” (Ajax, 154, 155). 
As to the inevitableness of calumny we may remember 
Hamlet’s words, iii. 1 , 140. 

172. LXX. line C>: heing woo’d qf time. —I think this 
means, “being tempted by your youth.” Compare what 
is saidin line 9: 

Thou hast p.iss’d by the ambush of clays. 

We may remember, too, Son. xli. S, 4, especially line 4: 

I’or still temptation follows where thou art. 

Dowden e.xplains it to mean, “being solicited or tempted 
by the present times.” An obvioins alteration is “woo'd 
oft-Hme," Staunton propuised “woo'd of crime." No 
change, however, is necessary- 

173. LXX. line 12: To tie tqi envy evermore enlarg'd.— J 
borrow Professor Dowden’s note. “ I’rofessor Hales writes 
to me: Surely a reference here to the .Faerie Queeiie, 
end of bk. vi. Calidore ties up the Blatent Bea.st; after 
a time he breaks liis iron chain, ‘ and got into the world 
at liberty again:’ i.c. is evermore enlarged.” 

174. LXXI.— Forget me when I am dead. We may con- 
trast Son. xxxiii. and Ixxiv. 

175. LXXI. line 2: the mrlg SULLEX BELL.— So II. Henry 
IV. i. 1 . 10‘2: 

Sounds; ever after as a sulleji bell. 

Cf,, too, sullen dirges” in Romeo and Juliet, iv, 5 . 88 . 

176. LXXI. line 10: compounded am with clav.— C om- 
pare II. Henry IV. iv. 5, 110: “ compound me imth for- 
gotten dmi;" and Hamlet’s “dead and turn'd today" (r. 
1. 230). 

177. LXXir. line 5: nome virtuous lie. - Did Shake- 
speare know of .Plato’s or Horace’s spleii* 

dide menda.v:' Webster iutlie Duches.sof :Malti,iii. 2 , has: 

I must now accuse you 
Of .such a feigned crime as Tasso calls 
JifuX'nanima meitzo^^na, .a iiobh' lie. 

—Webster and Tourneur iu Mennald ed, p, iSi. 

178. LXXII. line 13; For 1 am dtam'd by THAT WHICH 
I .BRING FORTH.— 'Ihese soimots or his plays? 

179. Lxxni.™ Carrying on from Son. Ixxi. and lx.xii. the 
idea of his own death. For the metaphor worked out in 


I the first lines the editors compare Cymbeline, Iii. 3. 
and Timon of Athems, iv. 3. •203™‘2fK). 

180. LXXni. line 4: i?«reiaMN’D --TlitU'ight read* 

ing was first given in the edition of ItilO. Tlie Quarto has 
rn'ivd qnier». 

181. Lxxin. lines 7, S; 

Wffc/r NIGHT ... 

Death's secon d .self. 

Sleep is the “ape of death” in (.-ymbeline, ii. 2. ;.U; s,bc 
“brother to death” iu .Daniel’s Delia, Son. xlix, (Arbor’s 
English Gamer, vol. iii. p. G15); the “brother of (piiet 
death” iu Griflm’.s Fidessa, Sun. xv. (Arbor’s English Gar- 
ner, vol. V. j). 59S); “death’s twin-brother" in Teniiyson’s 
In Memoriam, canto Ixviii.; and in Sir Thomas Browno’.s 
treatise on Dreams. 

182. LXXiv, lines 1, 2: 

tvhen that fell arrest 
Witlioiit all BAIL. 

Dowden aptly refers to Hainlet, v. 2. 347, 348: 

tliis./ir.''/ sergeant, dentil, 

Is strict in liis arrexi. 

Without all bail is .said in allusion to the legal plume 
itHthout bail and niffDijnfzcs= a sunimtiry Dirni of arrest, 
Cf. the English Traveller, iv. 4: 

But speak, runs it, 
l)ath 7inVi!ml bail ifnti main /’’rize, 

— Heywood'a Flay.s in Meriuaitl Scries, p. 215. 

183. LXXIV. lines 10, 11: 

The PREY 0/ WORMS, >my body heing dead; 

The coimrd eonqtmf of a wketoh'.s k ntfk. 

So 8 on. Ixxi. 3, 4; 

fled. 

Froin this vile world, t'AV.v/ rotU'Mr.v .'a aVi'rA’. 

On line 11 Dowden lias a curious note : “ Dues Shuk- 
spere merely speak of the liability of the b<idy to un- 
timely or violent miseliance? Or does he meditatesuicide ? 
j Or think of Marlowe’s deatli, ami anticipfite such a fate 
i as possibly his own? Or has he, like IMarlowe, been 
j wounded? Or does he refer to the dissection of dead 
! bodies? Or is it ‘ confounding age’s cruel knife’ of Ixlii. 
1. 10 ?” Surely the last alternative is the only feasible 
one. Cf. in addition to Son. Ixiii. Son. c. 13, 14: 

Give my love fame faster than yVwd' w'aste.s life ; 

So thou prevent'st his scythe and crooked bni/'e. 

All through we have these purely eonventitaml touches. 

184. LXXIV. lines 13, 14: The vxo'th of that. dv.—’I'lie 
good element in the body is that whieli it (the bod:^-) con- 
tains; wliat it coutain.s is the spirit, and his ver.^e is that 
spirit. 

I 185. LXXT. line IX— Thu f! do I PINK mul surfeit day 

I hy day.—'^o Venus and Aibrnis, ( 102 ; 

i Do .iwyWVhy the eye aud/.Oiv tliO ui.uv; 

I Where, however, pine is transitive. 

186. LXX VI.— If what I write is always the sauie Die 
.■ ■ reason is clear: I always write about you. C(i>rnpHr<j 8011 . 

cv, and cviii. 

1,87. LXXVr, line 4: To new-fiPimd methoils, iSie.—A ivfer- 
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eiiee to (.‘oiiteiuporary poets. Dowden compares Astro- 
pliel iuid Stella, :i: 

Let- liainty ivits crie on the Sisters nine. 

£nnohlin£.i f}t^7i'-/iVaid tropes with probleines old, 

Or with strange siinilies enricli each line. 

188. LXXVi.iine 7: doth almost TELL. — The Quarto has/eZ. 

189. Lxxvi. line 11 : So all nuj best is DiiESSiNti old words 
netc.— Compare Son. c.x.xiii. 4: *‘‘dressmgs of a former 
sight;” where the sense, as here,, is reproductions. 

190. Lxxrii.— Apparently the sonnet was written to 
accompany the present of a niannscript volume from 
Shakespeare to liis friend. As I imderstanci the poem, 
the writer says three things: 1, hook in yoiii’ glass and 
you will see how your beauty fades; 2. Look at your dial 
and youwill realize how time flie.s; 3. Write your tlioughts 
from time to time in the “vacant leaves” (or “waste 
blanks”) of this volume, and tlien, reading over wiiat you 
have written, you will realize the change which has gone 
on in your own nature and character; you will “take a 
new aequaintaiice” of your mind. Thus you will appre- 
ciate the double change, outward and inward, that has 
taken place in yourself. 

191. LXXYir. line 4: And of this honh this lbauning 
maifst tlwu ta^stc.—That is, the learning that time Hies. 

I cannot understand Dowden’s idea tJint the line may be 
“suggeskd by the fact that Shakspere is unlearned in 
comparison with the rival. 1 cannot bring you learning; 
but set down 5 ’our own thoughts, and yon will llnd learn- 
ing in them.” Why ‘ • this learning ’ ’ ? 

192. Lxxvii. lined; Of .mouthep grates. --S o “n/ou/Acd 
wounds” in I. Henry IV. i. ;i. i)7. 

193. LXXVII. line 10: Commit to these waste liLANKS,— 
Theobald corrected the Quarto, which had blacks. 

194. LXXViir. line 3: //atft, got MY i:sE.—TIiat is, caught 
my tricks of style; orperhaps, imitated my hain't of writing 
poems to you. 

196. Lxxviii. line 9; that which 1 compile. -C ompife 
^compose, write; so Son. lx.\:xv. 2, and Ltive’s Labour’s 
lost, V. 2. 52. Compare Hero and Leander, First Sestiad, 
128, 129. 

Atul some, their violent passions to assuage, 

Com/i7e sli.arp satires. 

— Uullen's Marlowe, iii. p, lo. 

The steel Glass is described on the title-page as “ A Satyre 
Compiledhy George G ascoigne Estpiiere” (Arber’s Ileprint, 
p. 41); and Watson uses the word in the same sense 
(Watson’s poems, Arbor's ed. p. ;p)). A rfs in line 12 means 
learning, scholarship; cf. Taming of tlie Shrew, i. 1. 2, 
and arts-man in Love’s Labour's Lost, v, 1. S5. 

196. Lxxx.- A continuation practically of Son. lxxviii 
and Ixxix, ; he is jealous of the rival poet. As to this 
“better spirit,” see Introduction, p. 64. 

197. ixxx. line?: ttc.----C'i)nvpareTroihis 

and Cressida, i. 3. 34-42. 

198. ixxx. line 11: Or, being wreck’d. —Q. has wrackt. 

199. Lxxxr. line 12: the breathe US of this worlh.— . 
This world must this present age. For breather cf. 
Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 3. 24. 
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200. LXXXI. line 24: even XN THE mouths OF MEN.— 
This is like Ennius’ “ Volito vivus jicr ura virum. ’ 

201. LXXXII. line 3: The ighhuatep worps which 
ivriters The sense i.s, you may without doing wrong 
read over the dedications t»f writers who address tin, dr 
books to you. , Such pieces of battery as are here hinted 
at Shakespeare refers to in Tinion of Athens, i. 1. 19. 20; 

'You're rapt, sir, in some work, sonic dt-dWa/ii'n 
To the great lord. 

202. LXXXII, line 8: the TIME-BETTKUINO duw. --Com- 
pare “ this growing age ” in Son. .xxxii. 10; and i’erides, 
Prologue to act i. 11, 12; 

these latter tiiucs, 

AVhen tvit's more ripe. 

■. 203. LXXXII. Hue 11: trulg' SYMPATHIZ'D. --Perhaps 
sympathetically expressed; or, answered, replied to; cf. 
Lucrece, 1112, 1113; 

True sorrow then is feelingly suffic’d 
When with like sctiilikince it is 

So Love's Labour's Lost, iii. 1. 52. 

204. LXXXII. line.? 13, 14: And their gross painting. A'C. 
— For the rhyme in thiscoui)lot Gowdeu compares Love's 
Labour 's Lost, ii. 1. '220, 227. 

205. LXXXIII. line 1: / never saw that gun did FAINTING 
need.— Kep(?ating, obviously, the last coupltd td' the lue- 
ceding sonnet — “And their gross painfingf «Yc. Son. 
Ixxxiv. Ixxxv. Ixxxvi, all turn uptui tfm .same idea -that 
Shakespeare will leave it to others praise his friend. 

206. LXXXIII. lines 11, V.h Ftw / impair not, kv.—d-en 
Son. ei.; jind with the expression “would give life, and 
bring a to\nb" compare Son. xvii. 1-4. 

207. LXXXI V. lines 3, 4; 

thr .'<ToUK 

^Yhich shotdd EXAMPLE H'hrre yonr ruind grew. 
Referring to the idea that his friend slionid marry and so 
in Ills children hainl on a jjrttof and sign of lu’.sown beauty. 
For store see Son. xiv. 12. liJa’arnplc as in Love’s Labour 's 

Lost, iii.'L 85: ■ . 

I will t'xafn/ie it. ■ 

208. LXXXIV. line 11: And such a COUNTERPART Shall 
F..YME his ivit.— Coanferpart-e^xiict, reproduction. Fame 
= make famous; ef. infamoni^e in Love's Labour’s Lost, 
V. 2, 6S4; and Marvel, Appleton House: 

I'roni that blest bed the hero came 
■Whom France and Poland yet dncs/b/;,v. 

—Works, iii. p. ctg, 

209. LXXXIV. line 14: Being FoXD ON pm Lsv.— There is 
no need to change to the more usual fond of; cf. Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, ii. 1. :26<;: 

Mort'./iWif (ot her thaij sht' uj'on iior hna?. 

210. LXXXV. lines .3, 4; 

KESERYE THEIR CllAR.tCTER with GOLDEN QUILL, 

Ami PRECIOUS phrase hg all the Muses FIL’D. 

Whafe reserve their character means 1 do not kni>w. Ac- 
cording to ililalone, mcrec preserve, which does not help 
us much. Can the sense be “become innmu'iar ? as 
though that which is well written can never lose its fresh- 
ness, must ahvays he of the same value and interest. 
Dowdeii suggests dcsen'e, Le. they deserve to be written. 
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oct’urs iii Spenser, Son. Ixxxiv. Globe ed. i>. i 
6S5, Precioua may be said with some suggestion of scorn; | 
Love’s Labour’s Lost is a study of “ preeiousness ” j 
(Kuphuism) of style. F//eJ -polished; worked up with | 
that liiiitv labor whitdi Horace recommends. Compare ! 
Love’s LaiK)nr '.s Lost, v. i. 11; an<l the Passionate Pilgrim, j 
30t>. ilany instances outside Shakespeare might be given; ! 

here are some: } 

'l-'hyj'j’/f’iz' worJes | 

Vat froin thy mouth did flow. \ 

—Barnube Googe’s. Sonettes, Arber’s Reprint, p. 99; j 

Love’s Metamorphosis, i. 2; “It is not your faire faces ^ 
. , . nor your filed speeches” (Fairholt’s Lilly, vol. i 
ii. p. 210; ami again, vol. i. p. 182); “polished w'ordes, or j 
fyled speeches” (Stubbes Anatomy, part I. p. 23); well- ; 
tonied and tniQ-jiled lines (Ben Jonson, Verses on Shake- 
speare). 

211. Lxxxvi.—For the references in this sonnet see 
Introduction, p. 402. 

212. LXXXVL line 4: Making their TOMB the WOMB 
wherein they grew.—Ao Borneo and Juliet, ii. 3. 9, 10: 

The earth, that 's nature's inether, is her tomb; 

What is her burying Oiat is her womb. 

For the same idea cf. the following passages:— -Lucretiiis, 

V. 260: 

Onmiparens, eadein reruin commune sepulchrum; 

Spenser-— Kuiues of Time: 

The seedes, of whicli all things at first were bred. 

Shall in great Chaos’ •ivomb again be hid ; 

and Milton, Paradise Lost, il 010, Oil: 

this wild abyss, 

The ’ivomb 0/ nature, and perhaps hergmtve. j 

213. LXXXVI. line 13: FUJ/D ‘ay hm line — Fill' d is j 

clearly in antithesis to laek'il: When his Verse was j 
“graced” (Son. Ixxviii. 12) by you, I was left outj was i 
without in.spiration. Filed is a pointless change. | 

214. Lxxxvrr.-— This and the six following sonnets all 1 
dwell upon the estrangement which has growui up between j 
Shakespeare and Ins friend. We may note the verbal links 
that connect the poems. 

215. LXXXvn. line 4: 31 g bonds in thee are all BETEK- 
MXNATE.— BomLv = claims on. Shakespeare uses his 
favourite legal language. For determinate see note on i 
determination in Son. xili. (>; and cf. Kichard II. i. 3. 150, i 

,151:' . i 

The tly-slow hours; shall not determinate \ 

The dateless limit of tliy dear exile. , j 

216. LXXXViii. line 3: Uponthy side against myself I'll j 

.yM//if.---Con5pare vSon, cxlix. 1, 2: j 

Cause thou, O cruel ! say 1 love thee not, i 

IVlmn I, wy.o’/y; with tliee parmke? ' 

The present sonnet sounds like an echo of Son. xlix. ; here I 
he docs exactly what lie there proiniised to do: 

gainst that time when thou shalt str.angely pass, 1 

Against that time do I ensconce me here j 

Within the knowle<lge of mine oron desert, i 

And this my hand ap-afnst myse//' ixpvear, 1 

To guard the lawful reasons on thy part. 

Desert there -demerit, i.e. the mine own weakness of this 
sonnet. Xote also Son. xxxv. 


217. txxxrx. line fb To set A form.— That m, make 
delinite and decided; or per]iap.s it--crinse to ajtpenr 
decent and becoming, i.e. gloss over. 

218. LXXXIX. lines: ./ irill aeqaainta/ire .STJtA.NOLi;, ((.nd 
fooJ^STlUNaE,-~AS'OYfnr//c-extinguish, as in Maclieth, il. 4. 
7. Stra7vje~dl&tmit: to look strange on a perstni was to 
pass by without recognizing him; in our phrase, to “cut” 
him. Compare Comedy of Errors, v. i. 295: 

Why look you stran,ee on me V You know me well; 

SO Son. cx. G; xlix. 5 (“,vfra;/r/eh/pass”); Ilomeo and Juliet, 
ii. 2. 102; and Othello, iii. 3. 12. 

219. xc, — If you mean to turn away from rac, do so 
now when all the w’orkl frowns on me. Line 1, “Tlien 
hate me wdieii thou wilt,” takes up the last line of Ixxxix.: 
“whom thou dost/tgie." 

220. XO. line 6; in the rearward of a congner’d icoe.-r 
That is, at the end of a woe %vliich I have (h)nquered. 
Eearward as in Much Ado, iv. 1. 128. 

221. xc, line 7: Give not a WINDY night a rainy mor- 
row. '-Ref erring to the fact that wind generally i)receiles 
rain; see Troilus and Cressida, note 24(1; .and cf. Luerece, 

. 1788-1790, and III. Henry VI., ii. 5. 85, S6. 

222. XCT. line $: thouffh NEW-FANGLED flL— Comp 
Sir John Davies’ Orchestra, st. 16: 

First known and used in tliis nr:r-p'a nff bed 

— .Arber'.*; English Gunter, vol. v. p. 1:7: 

and Spenser: 

The schooles they llll with/iV/if nesv/anydness. 

— t';ir,ibe ed, p. 501. 

It was a favourite word with Stiib])es; see the Anatomy, 
Furnivall’s ed. pp. 31, 365, 36(.i; see, too. As You Like It, 
note 137. 

223. xcr. line 10: Biciier than wealth. PROUl'tER than 
gaimients’ cost. -—Dowilen ref«-s to Cymbeline, iii. 3. 23, 
24: ■ 

Jticiter than doing nothiris.;- for a bauldc jbabeV J, 
th.an,ru.slling in unpaid-for -siik, 

224. XCII.— This is an expansion of Son. xci. Tlu; em- 
phatic Avords are hmnottr and ineonstauL You may, says 
Shakespeare, take all from me and so ruin me; l)ut I shall 
not be at the mercy of your caprices, bec.ause the first net 
of disloyalty on your part will kill me. So long as you 
are true, so long I live; be false, and I die straightway. 
The first line, “.steal thyself away," echoes the last coup- 
let of the last sonnet : 

ihuu umy-^t face 

Jt'i this away. 

225. XCII. line 13: But what 's so bj.f.s.sed-faiu that fears 

no This is in^t unsuggestive cd' Othello, iii. 3. 13.8- 

141. In Othello, too, we have (iv. 2. 08) the compound 
lovely fair; see, however, imte 211 to that play. 

226. XCIII, lines 7, 8: In mtoig's looks. A'i-,- A favourite 
idea with Shakespeare; cf. Macbeth, i, 4. 11, 12; 

There’s uo 'as'i:;.' 

To fmd the mind's conUrueliou in tin; thi v ; 

and i. 7..'83: ■■ ■ ■ ' , 

False face must hide what the fidse heart, dutti know, 
Contrast lAierece, 1.31H;: 

The face of either cipher'd either's hc.art. 
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Eufipiiles long- before siiiu in the ^Medea, 5.I6-520, that 
spiirions gold all can tell, but on the botiy of the evil 
man no stamp is set whereby to know him. 

227. xeilL line 13: Eve’:^ appk.—Q. iviuls Mtues in 
italics. ' 

228. xoiv.—.From those who are cold, self-centreil, self- 
coiHiiined, w'e e.xpeet the highest perfection. They set 
nj> a lofty standard asid must alude by it. True to their 
ideal, they win the greater praise; untrue, their fall is the 
greater (line 14) ; 

Lu'ia tliat tobtur s?!:c't/fur 7iw'Sf: riian 

229. xcrv. line s: Othen^ hut STEWABi>s.~-5/eu'«rrf.v, ami 
so responsible; not lonk cnni (nvnert<, having absolute 
possession. 

230. XCIV. line 10: Though to iUelf it only l.rvK ami 1>IE, 
—Comiiai't* Snii. liv. 10, 11: 

They lunvcioM, iiiv\ iinro.spected fade ; 
i):e f0 f/temsc/res. 

In line 12 Sidney Walker suggested hareat, tpiite need- 
lessly. 

231. XCIV. line 14 : Lilies that fester, d'c. — This line 
oeeurs in the diaibtfiil play Edwunl Ilf, ii. 2. fnear the 
end), Tauclmitz ed. p. 24. My.self, T cannot help think- 
ing that Shakespeare had a liand in the coinposition of 
Edward Ilf, (ilrst printe<l in 159U), and the passage iu 
which the line comes i.s one of the most Shakespearean 
parts of tlie play. 

Fester-nyt, The rhyme in the couplet oecurred iu Son. 
I.xi.v, Hne.s 10 and 12. Dowden compares w-ith the whole 
.sonnet Twelfth Mght, iii. 4. 30;M04. 

232. XC'V'. —Sonnet .vcv. partially reverses tlie idea, of 
previous sonnet. You are so fair that frailty in you 
ceases to he foul. .Beauty covers up your .sins. Only 
do not rely too much on your privilege; do not abuse 
your seeming immunity from blame. Bines 13 and 14 
give the warning. The next sonnet continues the subject 
of his friend’s errors. 

233. xcv. line 12; And all things TUKX TO VAU\ that 
enes can see.— -He had previously said: 

Lascivious grace, tn tvlintn ttll iti ivell 

■ —Sonnet .\I, i:=j. 

234. XCTI. line 3; are loved of moue ami less.— That is, 
great and small, Bowalen compare.s I. Henry IT. iv. 3. 
08: 

The more and less catiic in with cap and knee. 

235. XCVL lines 13, 14: But do not so, &c.— Compare 
Sou, xxxvi. 13, 14. 

236. xevir.— Written after au absence which has made 
the summer as winter to him. The metaphor is carried 
on in the next sonnet. Winter in line 1 reminds us of 
Son. Ivi. 13. 

237. xcvnx. line 7: any summer’s mmY.— Summer's 
iftory=n. gay fiction, as Malone quaintly phrases it He 
neatly j^arallels the passage by Cynibeliue, iii. 4. T2~14: 

If *t be summer ueics, 

Siiilk* to ’t before ; if wiuterly, thoti neecVst 
But keep that countenance. 

238. xmii. lineD: f/tc lily’s -So Collier; lillkB 


239. xcix.— Taking up the last ver.se of last .mmnet: 

As with j'our sliadow I \\iti3 tiu.--,t.' did piri\ 

This curious type of flower .smmet was a favottnte .HJiza- 
i bethan conceit Ciunpaiv Con.>table’s liiuna (1594 or ear- 
lier), First Decade, Son. 9: 

My L.'idy'ii pre^e;u.e uiaki-s rise R iscs red, 

Because to see her lips they blush fur sh.'inie. 

The Lily's leaves, fur envy, pale he<.,sme ; 
j And her white liauds iu them this envy bred, 

. The M.irigokl the leaves abroad doth .s] ire, u( : 

Because the sun’.s and her power is the sa:ne. 

The Wolet of ptirp.ic colour caiue, 

Dyed in she blood she made iny heart to shed. 

In brief. .-Ml tlowers from her their Mrtno fake ; 

From her sweet breath, their saveet sme’.is do proceed. 

—Arbor’s Fiigli.ih (larKcr, \ul. ii. p. ^3-^. 

So again, Spen-ser, Amoretti, ui, (ilobv edition of Workh, 
p. 532. The following, too, from a song by Thomas Cam- 
pion, is worth giving: 

There is n.ytr;'aVe Iu kerjaee 

IFlm-envses ar.d wkpe iiciesgrtrU'; 

A lui.aveiiiy paradise i- lh.it pl.ict; 

Wherein all pleasant fruit.s ilutii t!ow, 

— Bidlerfs l..,.3airs.ii:!lS7), p., tatj.' 

240. .\CIX. line T. The forward VIuLET thus did 1 ehide. 
—Compare Vemis and .Vdonis, ‘*3.%, 930; 

Ins he.’iltii .md btMUty '-et 
Gloss on the ruse, .v?v<vV /(T A’.v r .S'. 'f,’'. 

241. XCIX. line .3: The IM r.VT.i; pride. - -Purple is used by 
the poets iu the vitguest way. Purpureus simply ex- 
pressed extreme brightne.ss of colour; .so Horace applies 
it to U BWnn—purp arris ales ohu'ihus. In VemiK and 
Adonis, line 1, the sun is pu rple eohut n ip and in line 1054 
of the same poem Adonis' wound sheds purple lears,' 
For ‘‘ptcrpfe ttai, vs,’' indeed, compare IH. Henry VI, v. d. 
64; and for “purp/cd. hand.s,” King .Inlm, ii. i. and 
Julius Ctesar, iii. 1. 158, Cray, I sup|>nse, wa.s tlnnking 
■ of the classical use. of the epithet when he .-spoke of '*• the 
purple liglit of love, ” 

242. XCIX. line S; The llOi^KS fea /fully. A'e.--.Nute Lu- 
crece, 477-479: . 

'I'he colour iu thy face, 

That even for anger makes the hly pale, 

And the red rose Husk al her oav.- ./kx'ra.e. 

The daring employment iu this sonnet of the pathetic 
fallacy ’’ reminds one a lit tie of the famous song in “ IMaud 
with those stanzas which Raskin criticises so sevtutdy. 

243. c,--He resumes tlie Sonnets after an interva.. per- 
haps, of play-writing. 

244. C line 3: thou fhg FVB.Y.—Furi( r inspira- 

tion, or }M»etic enthusiasm, Compare Sir Jehu Davies* 
Orcheatm, 131: 

And in »»y mind <^uch s.uri‘d /my iiutvt' ; 

—Arbors bhinhsh GrirniT, v. p. 5'>: 

and love’s labour's to,st, iv. 3. 2;25>; 

What «a 1 , wh;ityb?p' hath inspir’d thco unw;' 
and cithello, iii. 4. 72: 

In her prophetic /’/itrji' sew'd tlic work. 

The furor pmdieus was a favourite burlesque character; 
; see The Beturne from '.Parnassus, Arbor’s Eeprint, p. 18, 
and, Eaudivlph’s Coiieeitod Peddler, Hiizlitt’s ed. vol. i. 
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p. 48. In Son. xvii, 11 we iiad “a poet's in tlie 

same sense, and tlien we might have quoteil from Love’s 
LaSnuir's .L«»st, v. if. 41f», 417; 

Vet I have .i trick 

" <Jf the old 'raj:;'€,' 

245. line U: JUnc, iiKsTV .l/n.vc. — Compare Astropliel 

and. Stelk, Ixxx*. 12:' 

And ih) bpi’.r can Ids race resiew. 

— Arbor’s English tJarner, vol. t. p. 543. 

Soprobablj’' in the same sen.se of torpid, C'ymbeline, iii. 6 , 
,‘ 14 , :? 5 : 

u'heii yi:s(y sloth 
Idnds tile down-pillou’ Iiard. 

Dowden quotes n’8ty~,stijf from Kdwiird III. iii. 3. p. 44, 
Taiiehnitz ed. ; and Dyee refei’s to Cole’s Latin and Knglish 
Dictionary: “ Kesty, lentuK." 

246. C. line 11: ha a SATIRE to demy. —That is, inoek 
decay. Satire is e.vplained to -satirist, for wdiich vve are 
referred to The Poetaster, V. 1: 

The liouest .ra/vr hatli the liappiest sou!. 

—Gifford's Ben Jonsoii, vol. ii, p. 524. 

247. Cl.— Subject tlie same. “ D truant Muse” repeats 
“ Wlicre art thou, Muse V” of last somict. 

248. C'l. line 3: Both TRUTH and beauty.— -Love inspires 
my Muse; and with my Muse does it I’est to make Iiis 
beauty atid truth immortal. Compare Son. xiv. 11 : 

As frut/i iTftit !>rataj’ sh.ill t(<gethcr thrive; 

and line 14: 

Thy end is tntfh's aiot veoufy's doom and date. 

So Son, liv. 1, 2 : 

tj. lunv much more doth i'eouty be.aule<jus seem 
By tlmt swcot ornaniont wliicli truth doth give ! 

and The Phomix and the Turtle, 02-64: 

Truth may seem, but cannot Im; 

Beauty br.'ig, but 'tbs not she; 

Truth afut Uauty buried be. 

249. CTI. line.s 7, 8 : 

As Philomel in .sam niers FRONT d<ifh stay. 

And stops her 'pipe in growth of riper days, 

Dowden compares 'I'he Winter’s Tale, iv. 4. 3: ** Peering in 
April's front." The idea t>f the passage is partially the 
same as that in ^Merchant of Venice, v. 1 . 104-10S. 

250. CTI. line 12: And. sweets grown common lose their 
dear delight .—Qompaxe .Son. Iii. 3, 4: 

The which he w ill not every hour survey. 

For blunting the line point of seldom pleasure. 

In the previous line (11) '•Aeild music’’ reminds us of 
Milton’s “warbling his wotulaotc.s tvihl.'' 

251. cirL — rf my verse is lame, the fault lies with the 
subject, to which none could th» justice. Compare Son. 
Ixxxiii , especially the last six line.s. 

252. nil. line 1 : what poverty, —.80 Son. L\x.Yiv. 5: 

Lijan petiu ry within that pen tluth dwell. 

253. niL line 10; To :MAIi the subject that before was 
WELL, —Dowden compares Lear, i. 4. 309: 

Striving to better, oft we nuir what’s 

and King John, iv. 2. 28, 20. 

254. CIV. —To the eyes of true love beauty never passes: 


I the loved object renuims the same. The idea ise.\pressed 
I again in Son. cvhi. o-li. 

; 256. orv. line 3: 'i'HRKH fcinterseold.—A time reference, 

j which does not, however, heli) very much in evolving tlie 
J history of the .Sonnets. .Dyce reads three winters’ cold. 

. 256. OIV. line 10: .Steal .fron? his jig are. —Coinpafe San. 

' Lxxvii. 7: thy dial’, s shady The “hourly dial” 

; is mentioned in Liicreee, ;:J27. 

I 257. uv.— Compare .Son. Ixxvi. and eviii. 

I 258. cv. line 9: Fair, kini>, and tkue, — Coimmre 
1 Slercliant of Venice, ii. G. 53-57: 

I For she is wise, if I can judge of her ; 

And fair she is, if that siiinc eyes be true; 

And true she is, as she hath prov’d herself ; 

And tlierefuro, like herself, ".t iM./uir, and true. 

Shall she be placed in iiiy constant soul. 

.So Troilus and Cressida, iv. 4. 109, 110; 

t:lie moral of my wit 

Is "/tnin a}:d tr/u;" there ’s ail the reach of if, 

259. CV. lines 10, 11: 

\ XliYlSG to other words; 

And in ^/i<seH,ANGE As* nvy invention spent. 
Compare .Son. l.xxvi. 2: 

80 far from ■:'(t ruttt'C}! nr .I'.iick a'litux'r. 

Change, us in The Two tSontlcmen, iv. 2, 69: “ Hark, what 
tine change is in the inu.sic;'' and inrention us in the 
Dedication to Venus and .\dunis, “the Ih’st heir of my 
invention." The sense of the lines is clear; all I cun do 
is to express /ah*, kind, and true in different ways; the 
subject iniLst always be the same. 

260. eVL— Ail attempts in the past to flescrilH-* beauty 
are hut faint anticipations, prtdignrings, of y».>ur beauty. 

261. cvi. line 3: And heunfg making heautifal, tee.— 
That is, beauty as the sulqect which enabled these poets 
of old to write beautifully. 

262. evL line 9: So all their praises are hut PkOPnEUlES. 
— Dow’deii well compares Constable’s Diana: 

Miracle of the norld, I never will tleny 

That for’.ner poets praise the beauty of their days; 

! Put at/ those twaut/es wore />!'tj7x^H?vs ip" thy p\ti'se. 

1 Pnet aic thaso Toots aVd oj'ihi e hit /’j'.i/v/i’fy. 

263. 0\T. line 12: They had not SKILL emnfgh.—^f has 
' still, an imx>bssible reading, as it seems to me. 

I 264. CVH. lines 1, 2: 

i nor the pr.opHETir soul 

1 Of the 'Wide world drecuning on TllINtbS <’<).ME. 

I Pr(rpheiir. soul (cf. Hamlet, i, 5. 49) ecln.e.s tha prnphecies 
i of the last sonnet, line 9. Things tiicomc is the best of 
j the proposed emendations of I’roilus ami Cressida, iii. 3. 

V.' 

; 265. CVIT. lines 5-S: The mortal MtxiN, Ac.- Tlii'^ wunuls 

; like a contemporary reference, and Mr. Gerald Mashty 
explains it as an allusion to the death of I'llizabeth and 
the release of Southampton from the Tt over. I believe 
that the lines do contain sonic reference; onl>' the doe to 
i it ha.s been lost. We may c<unparo Lir nmeh the same 
I language Venu.s ami Admiis, .599. 510 . 

iOD 
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266. cvn. lint; 10: a /id death to nw avJisaiUBES.—Sub’ | 

.vc’/v7;<'.v‘ " yields, us in Lear, i. 2. *24; and a^niiu in iii, 7. 6.">, i 
a well-known crux. ; 

267. ovn. line 14: H7ani. TYKANTs’ OIIESTS n ad tombs c/ | 

BRASS. Tin; line lias a tlavonr in it of the eegum wpkes I 

and Horace’s inoiiiniKUitiuii. (vre penvanius. Compare the | 
“gilded monuments” in Iv. 1. 

288. can say nothing in your praise which I 

liave not said before: yet these things wliieh I have re- 
peated sn often can never seem old to me, because love i 
wliicli inspires them is ever fresh, and to true love the i 
object loved must always remain young and beautiful as i 
it WAS at first. The theme with which he closes the son- | 
net reminds us of XV. 13, 14: i 

And, alHii w.-ir with Tiiiie, for love of you, i 

, A.S lie Udcus from you, I engraft you new. j 

And again, civ, l-:b | 

To mo, fair friend, you never can be old, &c. 

269. cviii. line ;h ivhat new to reghter,—tShQ Quarto | 
has noli'. JS'eir i.s pretty certainly right. We gain noth- ; 
ing by Sidney Walker’s 

A^’luit'rt tu hpcak, what Aurre to register, i 

270. CYlir. line 9: in i.ovE’r' FBEsn CASE.—l htdiove tiiis 
only means, in the case of love which is over fre.sh. Love 
is the empliatie w'ord: in the case of love time and chaugt; 
do not ctmnt. Fi'eah is added to .strengthen the itlea of 
love’s abiding vigour, 

271. CJX. line 5: if 1 have liANn’l>.---Jinnf;eii!-=g(»ne away 
or astray; so Temitson, hi .Memoriain, canto xxi.; “her 
little ones have m/ujedd' 

272. CIN. line 7: ./ust t// the tinu', Av.--At the right time 
and— half -quilddingly- not altered with the time, i.e. by 
absence.' 

273. cix. line 11; /;c gTAlN’b,— Staunton needlessly pro- 
posed strain'd. L’cr passion, in line 10, ef. 5Ud- 

summer Night’s Dream, i. 1. 74. 

274. Cl.y. lines 13, 14: 

For nothing ihis ivi.de, vni.vei\sc I call, 

Saxe thou, .my rose. 

That is, you apart, e.vcepted, I count the world nothing. 
With my rose cf. “beauty’s rose*’ in Son. i. 2. So Othello, 

V 2. 13-10. 

276. €X. —This and the following sonnet are generally 
regarded as a reference by Shakespeare to his actor’s life. | 
See what is said on the subject in Truilus and Oressida, i 
;npte;67:A V ;■ i [' 

276. cx. line 3: Goxt'D mine otm thoughts,— Gor'd ^dom [ 

violence to; cf. Troilus and Cressida, iii. 3. 228. I 

277. CX. line 4: Made old offences if uffeetums new,— 
Dowdensays: “lOntered into new friendships and loves, 
which were transgressions against my old love.” I do 
not altogether see how this sense cun be got out of the ' 
English, though it agrees well with line 11, May it not I 
mean : prostituted my love— a love so new% so unknown | 
to other men, so rare— to the old hackneyed pui’poses and 
commonplaces of the stage., made capital out of my emo- . 
tions, turned my passion to account, sold cheap what is 
most dear? All this being done in his capacity as actor. 


^ 278.. CXI. line 1: Avmi Fortune ekide.—(i. .has : 

279, cxr. line 10; JWionstf iiainlft, v. i. 21, w: 

“Woo T drink up ei/ad‘f" Nans quotes from Skelton ; 

He dr.ii;lcfiVA'an<i 
To redeeme ns withal. 

See Dyer’s Folklore of Slmkespeure, p. 27h: and Hiiiiter’s 
Illustrations, ii. p. 203. 

. '280. cxii. — .Yoiir p.raise or blame is fi»r me the sole 
standard of right and wrong. .Pitg in line 1 repetits the: 
pity in exi, 14. 

281. CXII. line 10: my AbbER’s SE,NSE..~-Sce Troilus anil 
Cressida, note 127. 

282. CXII. line 13: in my jnfrj^>>n' firmly 

established or harboured. Cf. cviii. i:;; 

.landing the fir.-;! concdt;of love there (f'm/. 

283. CXII. line 14: ARE dend.- Q. has y'tur, and some 
editors read f/nn/ Vc. I have fullowod the UlrdK* ed. 

284. CXIIL— Thougli away you are i)reseut ti,> me in 
everything: cxi.x. is a eoiitinuaUfit. 

285.0X111, line 6: which if d<dh l\tou. M acbelli, 
iv. 3. liliV. 

Wliere. .iiearing slioulcS not AiiVA tliem, 

In Midsummer Night’s Divani, iii. 2, ^ smear, 

286. cxin. line 14: makvfh mine t ntuok. — So the 
Quarto; but it is very htraiige. Vittrm nmst lie a sub- 
stantive, with the sense, perhaps, irmr. \’ariuus pro- 
po.saLs have been made; myself. 1 slutuld like to rcuil cym, 

287. CXI V. lines 4-6: your hor. taught it this ulcheniff^.' 
&€,— So Midsiunmev Xight's Dream, i. 1. 2;>2-234; 

Thinijs base and vile ... 

Love r.-jiii tr;»nu}».VA; to fojnt am! i-U.pnty: 

luoks not wah tlic eye--, b »: %\i;h t!u* mind. 

j 288. CXIV. lineO: t is FLATTER V in .sEEINtS. — Coni- 

I pare Twelfth Xiglit, i. A HiS: 

j ■ . . Alint* ewtoo great ferr iriy 

j 289. CXIV. line 12; doth prepart the Cl'p.— Alluding to 
j the tasters to princes, vSee King Juhn, note 3US. Drayton 
. writes: \ 

I Golden cup?, ilo harl’iQLir p.-tison. 

— Hnghind’ij Ilalicnn, Bnlleifs ed, p. 37. 

290. cxv. lines 11, 12; 

o'er INCERTAINTV, 
CrOWNI.NR the present. 

Coinpai'e evii. 7: 

' now :cnww'rhen'rsdveJuissurH^ 

291. cxvi. line 4: with the hemoveu to kemovk - Re- 
move-hill away, be faithless: 

Happy the hcMrt th;it tlniiLs <ifm. ?rwi', r,v, 

— SuuK in Uu'iicu's I..ysu’s {iX;-:?!, p, vo. 

Compare, too, Son. xxv, 13, 14; 

Then happy I, love and am Lt;l>v'd, 

Where 1 may not ^gminr nor be rr?«ar/d. 

292. CXVT, liner*: an kver-fixed mnr/r.— S o Othello, v. 
2. 268: 

And very .fAt-wrtW' of my utmost sail ; 

and Coriolanus, v. 3. 74; 

Like a great see -marl', staudiii;,;' e\e!'y daw. 
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293. C'xvr. line 7: If w the star. — iieferringf to the 
northern star. Cf. .Much Ado, iii. 4. ;‘A>; and Julius C’tesar, 
iii. 1. 00--t!2. So Tiic Faitiilul Shepherdess, i. 2: 

that foif . 

That sjuiiifs the uhtjuiertst^ throu^jh t!ie deep, 

— Bevainiionl and Fletcher, Mermaid ed. vol. ». p. 329. 

294. cxvj. line 8; Whme toorth’s iinkiimvn^ Ax*. —A tUf- 
fkiult and iinich- discussed line. Bowden says: “The 
passage seems to mean, ‘As the star, over and above 
what can be ascertained concerning it for our guidance at 
sea, has iinknowalde occult virtue and influence, so love, 
beside its power of guiding us, has incalculable poten- 
cies.’” This is not very satisfactory; but I am afraid I 
cannot suggest anything ])etter. Perhaps the difficulty 
comes in thi.s way, that we do not quite know how an 
Elizabethan regariled the stars. Popular astronomy may 
have held that the northern star was materially as rich in 
wealth as this e»‘th. Suppose now that we take worth 
literally; the sense might be this: The height, altitude, of 
the star is known; but who can tell what riches it con- 
tains? The outward is visible to us; the inward is hidden. 
So, too, with love. We can gain a rough estimate and 
idea of its e.xtent; we can measure it from the outward. 
But the real essence and worth of the passion is incalcu- 
lable, unknown, just as the worth of the star is unknown. 
In either case we see little more than the outside, the 
surface. 

296. cxvr. line 9: Time’s fool.— Bowden compares I. 
Henry IV. V. 4. 81: “life 

296. CXVL line 12: But BEAKS iTou^ even to the EDGEo/ 
doom.— Compare All ’s Well, iii. 3. 5, G. It is redundant, 
just as in an expression like “carry it;" cf. Othello, i. 1. 
66, 67: 

What a full fortune does the thick-lips owe, 

If he can carry V thus ! 

297. CXVII, line 3; FoKGOT u%)on your dearest love TO 
CALL.— Compare Son, ci. ; 

O truant Muse, what shall he thy amends 
For thy neglect of truth in beauty dy'd? &c. 

298. CXTII. lines 5, 6: 

frequent been with UNKNOWN MINDS, 
jlnd giveii to time. 

Line 5 illustrates Bowden’s interpretation of ex. 4. Time 
™the time, society; see Son. xvi, 10. Staunton, who seems 
to have had a mania for making needless emendations, 
proposed “to them" 

299. oxvH. line 9: Book both my toilfulmss. — Boolc^^ 
register, us in Heiii’y V. iv. 7, 76, if, that is to say, we 
.adojd; Dyce’s reading in the latter passage. 

300. oxvji. line 11; within the LEVEL,— aim; ct 
A ,L<;»ver's Ciomplaint, 309: 

That not a hoart whicli in ids came. 

■;:::30l,.',CXVlL'lhies.l3,'14: ' ' ' 

1 did strive to PROVE 
The constanvjf and virtue of your love. 

•Contrast cx. 10, 11; 

Mine appetite I never jnore will grind 
On neiaee froof, try an older friend. 

302. oxvm, line 2; With eager eumpownds,-— Eager— 


I bitter, sharp, the French aigre. It i.s used twice inllam- 

■ let in the same sense; cf. i. 4. 2; “a nipping and an eager 

I air;” and i. 5, 69: “like rur/cr dropping.s into milk.” 

! 303. CXVIIL lined; did 1 inikislE my f ceding. -~-F ram 

I suit, adapt. So the Passiumite Pilgrim, 323; 

{ And to her winy>'n?;;t’ all thy ways ; 

j and III. Henry VI. iii. 2. 1S5: 

j And./>'irwj' my face to all occasions. 

I 304. cxix.— Carrying on idea of previous sonnet, with 

I the same metaphor, “potioms,” “ fever,” etc. 

I 305. CXIX. line 10: TIuit better is by EVIL still MADE 

I BETTER. —Repeating the ** by ill be cured ” of cxviii. 12. 

306. CXIX. line 14: And yain by ill.— The Quarto Ini.s 
ills; but I think the singular is required; cf. “O Ijeneilt 
of iU" in line 9. 

307. exx,— Beiiieinhering how much I suffered when 
you were untrue, I might have divined how much you 
w’ould suffer by my disloyalty, and that thought should 

I have given me reason to pau.se. Still the fact that you 
did trespass once must be an e.xeuse for me mov. We are 
quits. 

308. cxx. line 9: O, that OUK NIOHT OF WuE.—C'<jmpare 
Venus and Adonis, 481; 

The vight t>/sorio:v now is turn’d to day. 

Staunton proi)osed .sour. 

309. cxx. line 11: And soon to you, Aa:. — Sidney Walker 
would print the line thus; 

And soon to you, as you to me then, tender’d. 

I don’t think the change is necessary, 

310. cxxi. line 1; than vii.E esteemed.— B yce and some 
other editors read inie-esfvcm'd. 

311. CXXI. line 3: Aiui the just PLEASt’RE hwf.— Should 
we not read and the just pleasure ’s /osti the sense lieing: 
We lose that pleasure which seems vile (“i.s .so deem’d”) 
to others, hut is not felt to be so by us. 

312. CXXI. line 0: Give salutation to my sportive BLOOD. 
—So Henry VIII. ii. 103: It this, salute my blood a jot.” 
I owe the reference to Bowden. 

313. oxxi. line 9: I Asr that i am.— We may remember 
lago’s “I am not what I am” (Othello, i. 1, G.'S). 

314. CXXI. line 11 : thenmlvesbe BEVEL.— iJeivZ= slanting 
or crooked: a builder’s term. 

315. cxxiL— He has received some tables (me ninrandum- 
books) from his friend and has given them tiway. Here 
he apologizes for having done so: the trm? table.s <ui which 
you are written down arc my .heart and brain; wluit 
others should I need? 

316. CXXII. linel; Thy yift, thy tables see 

Troilus and Cressida, note 262. 

317. CXXIIL— He takes up the idea of forgetfulness sug- 
gested in last Hue of last smmet: lie will be true in spite 
of time. The poem is full of conventional metaphor. 

318. CXXIII. line 7: And rather make TlllLM horn to our 
desire, —-Them — what thou dost foist ujton us;” thesen.se 
being, “you foist upon us things which really are old and 
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li.ic'kneyed, but which we to be new— “born to | 

our desire ’'—ereuted just to please us. ! 

319. oxxiT. lilies 3, 4: J.'.’ .suhkct to Time’ll lota, &c.— ; 
“ My love might he subject to 'rime's luite. ami so plucked i 
up us a weed, or subject to Tiuic'.s love, and so gathered irs 

a dower” (IVuvden). : 

320. exxrv. line 7: juscoxtent. -Does this 

refer to the atfected “melancholy” of w'hich Jaques 
sj leaks*' See note 12n ou As You Like It; and cf. Thomas 
Lord Cromwell, iii. 2: “Aly nobility is wonderful meliin- 
cholif: is it not most gentle liuiniik'e fa be mclancholgr' 
(Tauchnitz ed. p. 101). 

321. OXXTV. line 12; nar GKO\V8 with heat.—Steevms ■ 

would read glows. '• 

322. exxvi. —This xioem is generally regarded as the 
entog. the coiielusioii of the series addressed to Shalce- 
speure's friend. Thecalitorof the Quarto evklently thought 
tliat a couplet was missing, as he left a space for the— , 
apparently— aliaent lines 13, 14. 

323. OXXYI. line 2: his siCKi.i:, Houu.— 'I’here must be 

some corruption of the riifos-timately no emenda- 

tion— hoar, /laiiia hota\ sialdo-houi' — is at all satis- 
factory. 

324. oxx\'L line 14: dud hey (.^lUlKTCS is to render thee. 

— F(U‘ quietus see Hamlet, iii. 1. To. Sometimes we thul 
the full expression ouA'bfs e.st. 

325. (,^\x VI i. - 1 sitn iducing the “ Dark Woman ” series of 
Sonnets, 

326. CX.XYII. linol: bi.a<’K whs not counted faik, See 

Troilus and Cressidu, note 14. 

327. CXXVii, line 3: beautiAs sccrK.'^siVE /nuV.—See Titus 
Ainironicua, note 1. 

328. cxxYii. line 0: nuf nrisfress mm\ii.itre rarenhk(ck, 

— Q. has eyes, which, I think, must bo wrong. I have 
followed the Globe editors. Walker ]>roposeLl hairs. 

329. CXXVII. line 10: Her EYES so mited, and they 
mourners secni.—li is worth noting Unit in the old prose 
History of Dr, Faustu.s Helen is described us having most 
amorous cofc blade eyes;” and Helen, as we know from 
Marlowe, was taken as a i.»erfect type of beauty, Sidney 
complains (Astrophel and Stella, vii. 1, 2b 

When Nature made her chief u’ork-~A'if/A*V ejyes; 
lu colour black, why wrapt she Iseanis so bright? 

— Arber’s HngUsii Gamer, vol, i. p. 506. 
(Stated =c‘lad, as in exxxii. 12; and Lear, iv. 7. 0. Byce 
reads as they. For the conceit in the line cf. exxxii, 1-3. 

330. cxxviL line 11: iudfu»ntFAiR. — 'Phe use of cosmetics 
in dyeing hair, and such like <levices, are eontimially re- 
ferred to; see, for instance, Stultbes’ Anafcomy of Abuses, 
part I pp. 67-01); and Fairholt’s Lilly, vol. I pp. 2S8, 280. 
'Perhaps these customs were intr< aluced from Italy, Coryat 
in his Crudities has much to tell ns concerning the way.s 
of the Venetian ladies: “All the women of Venice every ! 
Saturday in the afternoone <loe use to annoint their haire | 
witlx oyle, or some other drugs, to the end to make it i 
looke faire, that is whitish. For that colour is most . i 
affected of the 'Venetian Dames and Ladies.” He describes I 
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the process, which included drying in the su?i(vol ii. pp. 

37 .^ 38 ). 1 

331. cxxviir. line 1: theuf, mg .urs^ir - r-mipare .Son. 
viii. 1: “-l/mste to hear. ' 

332 . cxxix.— As a study of lust contrasted with love 
this sonnet may he conii>ared with Lticrci e, tiS7~.74:l, and 
the single stanza in A'eims and Adonis, 7ni)~804. ft is a 
eominoiiplace of cntitdsm that Slmkespeare’.s Sonnets 
almost suffer as work.s of art fnun this plethora of 
meaning; they are, in Trench’s plira.se, “so dmible-shotteil 
with thought.” I suppose there Is nowhere in the plays 
"aud r>oems a more striking instance of eoinpressloii tlnm 
tins sonnet affords. Every line is pa, eked with passion. 

It may be noticed that the poem -.ceuis to be rather out «>f 
place; linked in noway with the ]u-eceiiiiig and hdlowing 
sonnets. ■ ■ 

333 . CXXIX. lined: Satagc.exfrenie, rndv, oil l* EL— Com- 
pare Hero .and Leander, Seertud 8e>tt;ul .••lou: 

Lozr ts notyo A’ of />:iy, :is< meil say, 

■ iJnt deat’and whereJie n'je.ins to pre,v.. 

~l:b:ilien’s, )>{a:rl.owe, iii. 35. ■ 

334 . oxxix. line 10 : Hap, having, and in guest xse have. 

■ — The sense is dear; the gramiaar Ie.^.s .'^o. For .similar 
eompros.siuu.scf. Tn.dlus and rressida, Ii. :h 20.*;: 

! ■ /te tie ;.s, iis canncC yuf it; ■ -,f 

i and Hamlet, i. 2. 15.8: .. 

!. . . ,■ ■■ Jy iS ftec nor g tauHtC conu' 10 I^gjod. 

\ ■ ■ 336 . exxix. lines 11, 13: 

A him in proof .-.-and I'KoVn, .a VKUY WoK; 

LV/wre, a Joy ymposed ; fnitiutA u drenni. 

The Quarto hm proml and terg wa. ’rin* Kcihliiicut of the 
couplet i.s an <ibvious one; cf. Lui rcci*. 211, 212: 

Wljtit win h ii 1 gain bu.- p.itii,' I .■c-lG 
■ ^ A (lre;.im,-a breath', a froUi of rtcetisig joy ; ■ " o ". 

and lines .867, 80S: ; ■ 

The bweets we wish for turn to Inaihfi! 

J- ven in die luoineni th:it we cali them sAith. 

330 . oxxx.— A description of his mistress lu the conven- 
tional style of Sliizattethan idealism. .Fora dose parallel 
we may turn to Fide.ssa, 8on. xxxix,— Arbor's English 
Garner, v. p. 610; aud for a good contrast to WutsoiTs 
Tearea of Fancy— Arber’.s itepriiifc, p. 43. We find such 
passages of highly-wrought descriptitm in .Spenser, Sidney, 

Lod^e; indeed, passim in the smmet literature of the 
time. 

337 . exxx. Hue 4: If ,ii Allis he wiRRS.— Why do Eliza- 
bethan writers always compare hair with wire? it knot 
a particularly happy imago; yet it occurs over and over 
again. Here are simm Instances: S|)enser’a Fplthidarnioii; 

Her long loose yellow lykc 

— Ghilns cU. p, 5gf>; 

Parthewophil ami Farthenophe, Son, siii.: 

Her /utir disonlert'd, lirowu ,uul t ri-.j A I .-f i ty. 

— Arber*s F.n|.»!ish Garner, vol, v. p. 346; 

Englsmd’s Helicon, song; y ;J 

Her tresses arc like 'rc/w of beaten gold. 

' ' — Bnllcn's ed. p. 83J ■; 

Diella,ni.: 

'Her Anfr exceeds grid forced In sm;dki«t wire. 

_ ' ' ~ A rber‘s English Garner, vol, vii, p. 190; 
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Hero and LeaiK-ler, Fourth Sestiad, 200, 201: 

her iresses were of 7 iiire, 

Knit like a net. 

— Bullen's Marlowe, vol. hi. p. o8 ; 

Feelers Praise of Chastity: 

Whose ticing /itiir, like nets of golden xtnrCy 

Enciiains thy heart. 

— Dyce’s Greenes Peele, p. 602, 

Was it something in the Elizabethan coiffure which sug- 
gested the comparison ? The hair may have been stiffened 
until it really looked like wire. 

338. <JXXX. line 14: A,<^ anij Hhc belied with FALSE COM- 
PARE. —Compare Son. xxi. 1-S. 

339. CXXXL line 3: to mu dpar doting heart. —Dyce 
resuls dear-dvtiJKj. 

340. CXXXII. lines 1-4: Thine eijes 1 love, &c.-~Oonipare 
Son. exxvii. Much tJie same conceit occurs in Astrophel 
siini Stella, vii. 11-14 (Arber’s English Garner, vol. i. p. 506). 

341. cxxxir. line 2: thy he.art torments. — Q. has 
heart torment; and it has Ijeen suggested that we .should 
place a comma after heart, and I'ei'er torment to eyes in 
the previous line. 

342. cxxxir. line G: the gray cheehs of the eart.—Sce 
note on Titus Aiidronitms, ii. 2. 1. 

343. cxxxrii. -.-V fresh i<lea. The “dark woman ’’has 
taken his friend from him. Connected with xl. xli. .\lii.? 

344. cx.XXIir. line 5: Me from jnyaelf, Ac.— Compare The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 1. 172, 173. My ne.vt seif 
in line G is repeated in that other mine in exxxiv. 3. 

345. oxxxill. line 0: Prison my heart in thy uteelbomn's 
R’ard.™ We have this i<le’' several times; of. Son. xxii. G, 7: 

o,y /tea rt, 

Jl'jitrh <’■/; fiiy breast th'tli as thine in me; 

Son. ci.Y. 3, 4; 

Ah e.'ihy niigla 1 from myself depart 

.\s frrjin soiu\ zo/tich in thy breast doth lie; 

and Itichard IIX. i. 2. 204: 

Even so Uty breast encloscth tny poor heart. 

Compare teto Barnes Partlionophil and Partheuophe, xvi. : 

■^’et this fleliKlits, and makes me triumph much, 

TImt mine Heart, in her body lies imprisoned. 

— Arber's English Garner, vol. v. p. 349. 

346. cxxxiTT, line 13: being pent in thee. — See Troilus 
and Cressida, note ISA 

347. cxxxn^- -The verbal links with the last sonnet are 
clear: “he is thine” echoes “perforce am thine;” and 
“ that other mine” repeats “ my next self.” 

348. cxxxir. lineO: The statute of thy beauty, &e.— You 
will put the statute into execution and claim the letter of 
your bond, like a very Shylock. Statute - %eo\mty or 
obligation for money” (Wiilone). 

349. oxxxv. —Here, and in tlie next stmnet, we have 
elaborate quibbles, such as were common enough in Shake- 
speare’s time. Sid ney plays upon the w'or<l Rich in exactly 
the same way; see Astrophel and Stella, xxxvn, (Arber’s 
English Garner, vol. i. i>. 521). In line 2 “ to boot” 
refers to Ins friend ; * ‘ Will in overplus " = Shakespeare him- ' 
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self. In the lirst line Wilt ought, I believe, to bo written 
“ will” = desire, in antitliesis to “wish.” P<j,s.si!'jly, how- 
ever, the husband of the “ dark woman” was a Will. 

360. CXXXV. line 13: let no unkind, 'tw fair besecchers 
kill.—Bo thet Quarto; but I can make no sense of the text. 
Of the emendations, two are noticeable: “Let no uiikimi 
‘Ko’fairbeseechers7.*?H” (Dowden); and “no fair beseech- 
ers sfefW” —avail, i.e. against Shakespeare. The latter is 
Mr. W. M. Ko-ssetti's proposal. 

351. CXXXVr. lime S: Among a- number Q-SiB is niiiCKOts'l} 
NONE.— So Hero and Leander, .First Sestiad, 255: “Cue is 
no number;*" and .Fifth Sestiad, 330, “for no manher 
is" (Bullen's ^larlowo, vol. iii, pp. 15 and S4), Compare, 
too, Romeo and . Juliet, i, 2. 32, 33, and note. 

352. CXXXVL line 10: in thy STOur-Ys account. has 
stores; but everywhere else the w<.)rd occurs in the singular, 

353. CXXXYI. line 12 : a so.METJriNG SWEET to thee.— 
Query; a- something, sireet, to thee, as JDyce reads. 

354. CXXXVL lilies i:L 14 : Make hut my name thy love, 
Ac.— Dowden says: “Love only my mime (something less 
than loving myself), and then thou Invest me, for inyname 
is Will, and I myst?lf am all will, i.e. all <lesire.” Is this 
right? I should have thought tlie sense was: “ Let your 
love lie named Will {i.e. his friend), and then in loving 

1 him you must iiulireetly love me, since my mime too is 

I Will. 

I 365. oxxxv n. line G; Be anchor’d in the 5a j/.— C ompare 
Antony and Cleopatra, i. 5. 31-33; ami Cyiubeline, v. 5. SUM. 

366. oxxxvir. lines 9, 10: 

a .sEVEHALpbj^ 

Which my heart knoirs the WIDE WORLD'S conihion place. 

I SeremiJ -belonging to a priv.ate owner. Cf. Love's Labour’s 
I Lost, ii. 1. 223, wliere (as here) a quibble is Intended: 

My lips are no (zmijnen, thungh .KX'erat llu'v Su;, 

A several was an inclosed held, as opposed to public land- 
a common. U'fdt’ ivodd, as in Son. evil. 2, 

367. cxxxvni.— See the Passionate Pilgrim, poem 1. 

368. CXXXTX. line &. forbear to GLANCE thine as itk. 
—Compare cxi. 14: “bear thine eyes straight.” 

359. CXXXTX. line 14; IOlJ< .ME iimilGilT fooLv, Ac. 
—So Constable, Diana, Son. v. of the Fourth Decade, 7-9; 

Dear! if all other favour yon 'liriU 5 ^ru(ij.;e, 

Do .speoily cxcculi'in witli yuur eye! 

Wiih one bOie look, ynu Ic-ave in me ito '•.ouL 

— .ArlierV. linyjibii Garner, vcj!. ii. p. 
Dowden compare.^ Astnqtliel and Sttdhi, xlviii. 13, 14: 

Dear killer, spare not tlty sweet cruel shot ; 

.\ kind of vjrace it L, to day with specsl. 

— .'Vi bur’s 3hi;4'ii;>h G„a'ner, ■’.<‘1. i. p . 

360. CXL. line 3: Lest sorrow lend uie - Wq 

may remember .Macbetli, iv. 3. 2u0, 210: 

the ^eriej tiuit Jncs nm .\/i’ j 4 
Whispers the u'cr-fr.tiight lieart. .uul bi,h: :t ir, >{' 

“ Trmgrief is dumb," says a character in « >Id Fortumu us, 
il 2 (Mennaid edition of Hekker, p. 3:;2j; and .’^encca 
long before had written: 

Ciircfe' ieves loquumur, luajures i-tuper.t, 
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KOTES ..TO .SONNETS. 


a line uiiieii is fiiioted iii tlie lletiirne from Parnassus 
{Arhers Iteprint, p. 20): also in the Revenger’s Tragedy, 
i. 4 (Webster A' 'J'ounieur in the ^lennaid Series, p. 362). 

361. CXLL line ,1: J do not i.oVK WITH mme EYES.— 
'We !nay remeinher the sung in the Merchant of Venice, 
iii. 2. (!3-Gti: 

Tell me %v!icnj: is IVincy bred, 

It is i>i fKe lygs. 

So Lilly in Love’s Metamorphosis, i. 1: ‘bin the blood is 
he (love) begot, by the fmUe furs of the eye*' (Fairholt’s 
Lilly, ii. 215). 

362. CXLI. line 0; But luy five WITS mr my Jive semes 
e«w.— -See note 209 on Lear. 

363. cxiii. lines 11, 12: Who leaves timway'd, &c. -- “Wly 
heart ceases to govern me, and so leaves me no better than 
the likene.ss of a man—a man witliout a heart~in order 
that it may become slave to thy proud heart” (Dowden). 

364. CXLI. line 14: she that makes me sin.-— E choed in 
the iie.vfc sonnet, lines 1, 2: “ Love is my siuj* Wc. 

365. CXLH. line 4: .lad thou shalt fuid IT mentsnot re- 
ji)roioX7. "" In Dowden the line stands: 

Aod dtoit s/iodji^'d ITS n<?f 

A misprint? If an emendation, surely rather str.ange. 

366. CXML lines 0, 7: 

profan'd their SCARLET OHXA>lENT.S 
And SEAL’D BO Mi*s. 

€<nnpareOoristabk*s Diana, Son. vi. of the Fourth Decade, 
line 'id 

Vutir in rtchf, iny iuil^ts bo. 

— .Arbor’s Laruor, vol. ii. p. 043, 

.Dowden (piotes Edward HI. ii. 1. lU: 

His c/tcfi’A' [jut an their orfijnnoifs. 

Rw?);|/-coloiir’d portal” is .said of Adonis’ mouth, Venus 
and Adonis, 451. Fm* the metapln tv of sealing, see Troilus 
and Gressida, note 179. 

367. CXJJi. line S: Rohh'ci others' BEIXS' REVENCES.—Q. 
has beds rnrnues. Bed-revenues is a possible reading. 

368. OXLIII. line 13; lutve thy Will.— 'I’ liat is, his friend; 
scarcedy Sliakespeare himself. 

369. ox LTV. -This is the second poem in The Pas.sionate 
Pilgrim; the variations in the te.vt are not very noticeable. 

370. CXIjIV. line 2: do suggest me stiU.-Suyyest 
as often in Shakespeare; ef, Othello, ii. 3, 3.5S: 

They do at first with heavenly shows. 

So Richard TT. iii. 4. 75, 70; tmd sityyesfion in Macbeth, i. 
3. 134. 

371. cxLtv. line 0: from my s^ibR. — The Quarto has 
sight; the metre requires side, wiiich occurs in the other 
version. 

372. cxLiv. line 8 : Wooing his juirfD/- -Compare xli, 0, 7. 

373. <,'XLV.— The only sonnet in Shakespeare in eight- 
syllable verse; its genuincuess has been doubted. 

374. CXLV. line 13; from hate aieay she THREW,— That 
is, she robbed T hate” of its element of hate by adding 
*'not you,” Combined with “nof you” it lost its sting. 


This seems to me an entirely satisfactcuy explanation, and 
the couplet may be paralleled by Lucreee, 1534-1537. 
j Steevens suggested tie te f< »r th re u'. 

j 376. CXLTI.— Loss to the laniy is gain to the Let 

I the body pine and peri.sh that the stud may reap the ad- 
I . vantage. Death can claim as his prey tiie body ab‘iie; in 
.destroying the body the stud v ins a victory over death. 

376. CXLVI. line 2: PitKSs’n bv fht\se rebel pourrs that 
thee ARRAY,— 111 the Quart(» the line stands thus: 

' ' My sinful earth these rebel powers thatthee arrajf'. . 
Obviously the line is corrupt; as obviously, I think, tlie 
corruption came in this way - that the printer repeated 
the last words of line 1, leaving out the real beginning of 
j line 2, We must supply a word; wind that word shonhl 
I be depends rather on the sense which xve give to array ^ 
j I think tliat array mu.st- clothe; the body is the vesture 
I which incloses the soul; and the soul says, with i^aint 
I Paul, “ Who will deliver me fr« un the body of this death? " 
Taking array tliu.s, we may accept Dowden’s press'd by or 
Furuival’s hemm'd u'ith —Wieir is not much to cho(»se 
between tliem— and refer the participle to the smd. Dr. 
Ingleby, however, argues that array-- ahme, atilict, a 
perfectly fea|iljle interj>retation, tluuigh Shakespoare 
does not elsewhere use the wwrd in thi> sense. If we foi- 
’ low Dr. Inglelty, then \\e may rtxid, a.s he dues, leayu'd 
' leith, and refer the participle to the earth in line 1. My- 
: self, I prefer the linst of onr alternatives, 

377. rXLVl. line 11: Buy TERM.s divine in sellimj Hfd’iis 
of dross.— -Hours of drot^s (i.e. sen.sual pleasure?) w'aste the 
body, and destruction of the body slnadd be the ultimate 
end and aim of the stud. Here, as in eli. 7-9, the soul is 
the riih?r who checks or allow, s the .self indulgence of the 
body, f think terms - camditiou. , as though it were tlie 
terms of somehargain and compact hetw «'cn si ud and body. 
Others, htnvevcr, take it “in the legal ami academic 
sense. Long period.s of time, opposed tt> hours’' (Sidney 
Walker). 

378. uxLvn, '■■■'j’hc inetaphur is much the .same as in 
cxviii. and cxi.x. 

379. CXLTIL line 9: Past CTRE I am, noie reason is 
PAST CARE,— >Said obviously in allusion to the proverb, 
Past ettre, past care, wiiich, ns the editors note, occurs in 

■' .Love’s^Labo,ur'8' Lost, v. 2. 28. Perhaps, too, the .latter 
part of the line is meant to imply that reason has ceased 
to care for him. 

380. oXLVn. line 10: eivraooT rx rest.-- A beauti- 

ful word, found in'J’itus Andronicus, iv. 2, 31, and .Richard 
ni. iv. 4. 29. Tennyson somewhtn-e speaks of “the wild 
■unrest that lives in woe.” 

881. CXLVII. lines 13, 14: For ! have sworn thee fair, 
&c.— Compare Bon, clii. 13. ’i'lu? couidefc forms a link 
vwith the next somiot, wdiich in turn reminds ns of exxxvii. 

382. CXLVlir, line 8: all men's; No.--Lettsom suggested; 

Love’s eye not so uue as ;i!i iiioji S > 10 ; 
thinking that a pun on eye -Hiy was intomkal. 

383, CXLIX, line 4; uU tv 11 ant— M alone suggested 
ttimnt; but cf. cxxxi. l: “Thou art as tyrannous." AU 

at ss complete tyrant. 


NOTES ' TO ■. SONNETS. 


384. oxLrx. line 14: and I am blind. —H eeurrmg to the 
lartt L'onplet of cxlviii.: 

<,> cuuniiiff Lov’e I with tears tliou keep’st me Hindt 
I eyes well-seeinjj tiiy foul faults should find, 

385. CL. line 2: With iN.sUFlficiENOV.—So ‘‘thy 

in line 8; “tliy umvorthiims" in line 13; and “thy 
feci" in cxiix. 11. Each refers to the “dark woman's” 
lack of beauty as judged by the conventional standard, 

386. CL. line 5: this BECOMING o/ things lU— That is, 
the faculty of making things ill look well. Compare Son. 
xl. 13, and xev. 11, 12; also Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 2. 
243, 244: 

things 

Becofne themselves in Ijer, 

387. OLi. line 3 : Then, gentle CHEATER.— There is no 
reason to think that cheater does not here bear its ordb 
nary sense of rogue. Staunton, however, takes it to mean 
escheator. 

388. CLI. lines 7-10: My soul doth tell, A'c.—Ifot un.sug- 
gestive of exlvi, 8-14. 

389. CLii, line 2: Tw:rcE7br*s'«’or». — That is, to her hus- 
band and to Shakespeare. 

390. CLII. line 11; And, to enlighten thee, gave eyes to 
hlindnessv'-^'Dowden says: “to see thee in the brightness 
of imagination . . .1 made myself blind,” Probably 
this is right; but may not enlighten be quibblingly used 
in the sense “make light,” Ac. fair of complexion? Com- 
pare line 13. In that cn&e gave eyes to blind ness would = 
caused myself to see awry. 

301. CLIL line 13; more perjur’d has eye, 

392, CLIIL— This and the following sonnet may be con- 
sidered together, cliv. being obviously a variation on cliii. 


Professor Bowden says; “ Herr Hertzberg has foniul a 
Greek source for these two sonnets. (The source in ques- 
tion is a poem in the Anthology, which Bowden prints, 
continuing): “ The poem is by the Byzantine Marianiis, a 
writer probably of tlie fifth centuiT after Christ. . . . 
How Shakspere became acquainted with the poem of 
Mariauus we cannot tell, but it liad been translated into 
Latin: ‘Selecta Ipigrammata, Basel, 1529;’ and .again 
several times before the close of the sixteenth century.” 
Then follows a literal version of the original l{iie.s, which 
I venture to “convey:” “Here ’neath the plane trees, 
weighed down by soft slumber, slept Love, having placed 
his torch beside the ISTymphs. Tiien said the 5ymphs to 
one another, ‘ Wliy do we delay? Would that together 
with this we had e.xtinguished the fire of mortals’ hearts,’ 
But as the torch made the waters also to blaze, hot is the 
water the amorous Nymphs (or the Nymphs of the region 
of Eros) draw from thence for their hath.” 

393, CLiir. line S; a soyereign cure . — Compare Venus 
and Adonis, 916: 

'Gainst v'enom'd sores the only soz/en'l^-n plaster; 
Coriolaiuis, ii, 1. 127: “the most somreign i>rescription in 
Galen;” and The Faithful Shepherdess, V. 5: 

S-ityr, bring him to the bower: 

. We will try tlie power 

Of other waters. 

— Beaumont and Fletcher, Mermaid cd. vo!. ii. p. 402. 

394. CLIV. line 1; The little LovE-GOIl — So Much Ado, 
ii. 1. 403: “ for we are the only love^gods” 

I 396. CLIV. line 5: The fairest V(VrAr;v.™-Shiikes]»eare 
I elsewhere prefers the form votaress (ndress)', e.g. iliU- 
I summer Night's Bream, ii. 1. 123 and 10:L 
]' 15 . 




A LOVEB’S OOMPLxlTNT. 
THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 


THE PHCENIX AND THE TURTLE. 




A LOVER’S COMPLxiINT 


INTRODUCTION. 


A L(.iver‘s CVnaplaiiit was first published in 
1 (j 09, at tlie en<l of the Sonnets. There is no 
evidence by which to deterniine the date of 
its composition; I scarcely think, however, 
that it can have come very early, tlie style of 
the poem l)eing, to my mind, much more difii- 
eiilt ami involved than that of Venus and 
Adonis or Lnerece. .Indeed, tlie sense at times 
is really obscure, perhaps, though, through 
corruption of the text; lines 240”242, for in- 
stance, can hardl}" Inive come down to us just 
as Shakespeare wrote them. Tlie merits of 
the poem speak for themselves. It is a beau- 
tiful jiiece of narrative verse wliioh makes us 
wish once mo.re that Shakespeare had given 
the woild a larger body of such poetry, instead, 
say, of wrestling into shape the foiaiiless chaos 
of Henry Yl. parts i. ii. and iii. Titus 
Andronicus, too, with its midsuminer madness 
of bloodthirsty melodrama, could liave been 
spared, if a second Lover’s Complaint had 
been tlie substitute. Yery noticeable in the 
present poem is the effortless ease of the narra- 


tive. The poet’s iiiiise does not soar to the 
empyrean, essaying “things iinatteiiipted yet.*’ 
She wings the middle air with a sustained 
fiight that never falters. It is the same great 
faculty of telling a story that makes Venus 
and Adonis and Liicrece such perfect specimens 
of the narrator’s act. Beautiful, too, is the 
elaboT*ation and preciousiiess (almost) of the 
style in the purely descriptive passages, as 
where the deserted A riadne desci’ibes the faith- 
less Theseus ; wh i le tlii’o ughout the poem, u iider 
the fanciful language, beats just a- sufficiency 
of passion and emotion. Among the c»l(l com- 
mentators none sjieaks with more sympathy of 
A Lover’s Complaint than Malone; and he 
makes, I think, rather a happy criticism when 
lie says that the poem reads like a challenge to 
Spenser on his owm ground. A Lover’s Com- 
plaint has a <listincth' .Spenserian liavour; it 
has much of Sjienscr’s stately pathos, and 
sense of physical beauty, and exquisite verbal 
melody; and, S})enserian or not, it is wholly 
charming. 


A LOVER’S COMPLAIXT. 


From ofi‘ a hill whose concave womb re- worded ^ 

A plaintful story from a sistering vale, 

My spirits t’ attend this double voice accorded, 
And down 1 laid to list the sad-tunVl tale; 

Ere long espied a fickle maid full pale, 

Tearing of papers, breaking rings a- twain, 
Storming her world with sorrow’s wind and rain. 

Upon her liead a platied hive- of straw, 

Which fortified her visage from the sun, 

Whereon the thought might think sometime it saw' 
The carcass of a beauty spent and done: 11 

Time hath not scythed all that youth begun, 

1 Ee-worded, re-echoed. 

2 Hive, a kind of bonnet, resendiling a hive. 


Nor youth all quit; hut, .spite of licaven’s fell rage, 
Some beauty peep’d through latlicc of sear’d age. 

Oft did she heave her napkin^ to her eyne, 

Which on it had coiiccii^ed characters. 

Laundering’* tlie silken figures in, the brine 
That season’d woe had pelleted'’ in tears. 

And often reading what contents ii beans; 

As often shrieking undistinguish’d woe, ' 2 ^ 

In clamours of all size, both higli and low. 

.Sometimes lier levell’d eyes tlieir carriage ride, 

As they, did battery to tlie splieres intend; 

3 Napkin, handkerchiet Laitndej'intj, wettJug. 

5 Pelleted, formed Into small balls, 
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A LOVEES CWirLAiXT. 


S<*metiiuc.> (liveried ilieir poor halls are lied 
''Po tii’ ori>ed eartli; >oiner*mios they do extend 
Their \icw rigdit on; anon their iinxe- lend 
*'ro every place at. once, and, liowhcrc tix'd. 

The mind and sight distractedly commix'd. 

Her hair. !ior Ioo>e nor tied in tornuil plat. 
Ihwiaim’d in her a careles> hand of pride; 

For some, untuck’d, dc.sccnded her sheav’d^ l>at. 


I Hanging her pule and pined cheek lH‘-id(‘; 

1 Some in her threaden fillet - still did hi)h\ 

I And, true to hondage, would not break from thence. 
I Though slackly Itraided in looNt- negligence. 

A thousand favours from a niaiind ” ^he divu 
Of amber, crystal, and (d’ headed .p t. 

Which one by <me site in a river threw, 

Cjton whose weeping maravni >hi‘ wu'- --et; 



Like usury, applying wet to wet, -to j 

Or monarch’s hands that let not hoiiuty fall i 

Where want erics some, hut where excess hogs all. I 

Of folded schedules had she many ;i one. 

Which she perus’d, sigh’d, tore, and gave the Hood; 
Crack’d many a ring of posied gold and Imiie, 
Bidding them find their sepulchres in mud; 

Found yet more letters sadly pennM in blood. 

With sleidcd silk fcatd and atrectedly 
Enswatli’d, and seal'd lo curious secrecy. 

These often bath’d she in her iluxive'» eyes, no 
And often kiss’d, and ofum gan to tear; 

Cried, '‘*0 hike blood, thoti register of lies, 

What unapproved witness dost thou hear! 
Inktvouldliavescem’dnioreblackanddamncdherc!’* 
This said, in top of rage the linos she rents, 

Big discontent so breaking their contents. 

i Sfheav'd, of straw. a Fillet baud. 

‘J Mmitid, basket. ^ Feat (udver))), neatly, 

5 Flnxive, flowing with tears. 
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A reverend man that graz'd his cailiie nigh — 
j Sometime a blusterer, that the knew 

I ('d' court, of city*, and iuifl lei g<» by 
! The .swiftest hours, observed as tliey fiew — r,0 

Towards this atllicted fancy fastiy drew, 

And, privileg’d by age, desires to kiK>w 
Jn brief the grounds and moiivc> of her woe. 

;>o slides he down upon his grained bat. 

And eomely-ilistant sits he by her .side; 

When he again dosiro her. being sat, 

Her grievance with his hearing to tlivlde: 

If that from him there may be aught applied 

Which may her Hiiffering eedasy as-^iiama 

’T is promis’<l in Ihc charily of age. 70 

“Father,” she says, “though in me y(Hi behold 
The injury of many a blasting hour. 

Let it not toll your judgment 1 am old: 

Hot age, but sorrow, over me hath power; 


0 noise, brawls. 


A Myvmcs 

I Blight yet have heeu a spreading tiowcr, 

Fresli to myself, if 1 liad self-applied 
Love to myself, and to no love lieside. 

But, woe is mo! too early I attended 
A youthful suit — it. was to gain my grace — 

(if one by nature’s outwards so eommendod, so 
That maidens’ eyes stuck over all his face: 

Love lack’d a dwelling, and made him her place; 
And when in his fair ptarts she did abide, 

She was new lodg'd, and newly deitied. 

‘'Ills ]>ruwny locks did hang in crooked curls; 
And every light occasion of the wind 
Upon his lips their silken parcels hurls. 

What ’s sweet to do, to do will a]>tly tiiid: 

Each eye that saw liiiu did enchant the mind; 

For on his visage was in little drawn 90 

Wha,t largeness thinks in Paradise was sawnA 

*• Sman siiow of man was yet upon his tdiin; 

His pluenix- duwu i)egan hut to appear, 
lake unshorn velvet, on that termless'^ skin. 
Whose hare out-hragg'd the web it seem’d to wear: 
Vet sbow'd his visage ])y tlial cost more dear; 

And nice atlections wavering stou<l in doubt 
If best were a,s it was, or best without. 

liis cjualilies were beauteous as his form, 

For inaideu-tougn’d he was, and thereof free; lOO 
Yet, if men mov’d liim, was he such a storm 
As oft ’Iwixt .May and April is to see, 

When winds breathe sweet, unruly though they be. 
l!is rudeness so with his authoriz'd youth 
Did livery talseaess in a pride of truth. 

‘AVclI coiihl lie ride, and often men would say, 
^'That horse his mettle from his rider takes: 

Proud of snhjeoTion, noble by the sway. 

What rounds, what liounds, whai. course, what stop 
he makes !’ 

And controversy hence a question takes, 110 
AVhetlier the horse by him became his deed, 

Dr he his manage by the well-doing steed. 

“ Bui quickly on this side the verdict went: 

His real habitude gave life and grace 
To appertainings and to ornament. 

Accomplish’d in himself, not. in hiscase:^ 


^ Saivn, sown; or perhaps, seen. 

- Phmnix, i.e. miiteliless. 

^Termlena, imlescrihable; cf. phrasclcss^ in line 225. 
Case, oniainents, dress. 


:€OMFLAINT. 

All aids, thciii-selves made fairer by their place. 
Came for additions; yet their purpos'd trim 
Piec'd not his grace, but were all grac’d by him. 

“So on the tip of his suhdiiing tongue 120 

All kind of arguments and question deep. 

All replication'^ prompt, and reason strong. 

For his advantage .still did wake and .sleep): 

To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weepq 
He had the dialect, and different .skill, 

Catchingall passions in Ids craft of will: 

“ That he did in the general bosom reign 
Of young, of old; and sexes both enclnuued, 

To dwell with liim in thoiiglits, or to remain 120 
In personal duty, following wliere ho haunted: 
Consents bewitch’d, ere lie desire, liave granted; 
And dialogu’d for liiiu what lie would .say. 

Ask’d their own wills, ami made their wills obey. 

“Many there were that, did his ])ictiire get, 

To serve their eyes, and in it. put their mind; 

Like fools that in th’ imagination .set 
Idle goodly o])jects which abroad t.hey find 
<Jf lands and mansions, theirs In thought as.sign'd; 
And labouring in mure pleasures to bestow them 
Than the truegonty landlord which doth owe them : 

'LSo many have, that never touch’d his haml, 
Sweetly suppos’d them inisivess’ of his heart, iic 
My woful self, tfiat «Iid in freetlom stand, 

.-Vnd was my own fee-simple, m)t, in pa,rt. 

What with his arr in youth, and youth in art. 
Threw my atleotions in his chtirmed power, 
Reserv’d the stalk, and gave him all iny tlower. 

“ Yet did I not, as some my equals did, 

Demand of him, nor being desir'd yielded; 
Finding myself in honour so ibrhitb ir»o 

"With safest <li.stance f mine honour shiebled: 
Experience for me .many bulwarks huilded 
Of proofs now-bleeding, which remain'd the 
Of this false jewel, and his amorous spoil, 

“ But, ah, who ever slmnu’d by ]«recetlent 
The destin’d ill she must lierseif assuy Y 
(Jr forc’d examples, 'gainst her own content, 

To put the by-pa.ss’d pcril.s in her w'ay Y 
Counsel may stop awhile what will not slay: 

For when we rage, advice is oftt'n seen 100 

By blunting us t.o make our wits more keen. 

5 Pepl ication. repa rtee . *' Fi > H sett i rig. 

IBl ■ ' 


A LOVEFS COMPLAINT. 


“ Nor gives it salisl:icilou to our blood. 

That we must eurb it upon others’ proofA 
To be forbod tlie sweets that seem so good, 

Lor fear of liarms that preach iu our behoof. 

0 appetite, from judgment stand aloof! 

The one a palate hath that needs will taste. 
Though .'Reason weep, and cry, ‘It is thy last.’ 

“ For farther I could say, ‘TJiis man’s untrue,’ 
And knew the patterns of his foul beguiling; 170 
Heard where his plants iu others’ orchards grew, 
Saw how deceits were gilded in his smiling; 

.Knew vows were ever brokers to defiling; 
Thought characters and -words merely but art, 
And bastards of his foul-adulterate heart. 

“ And long upon these terms I held my city, 

Till thus he gan besiege me: ‘Centle maid. 

Have of my sutForing youth some feeling pity. 
And be not of my holy vows afraid : 

That’s to ye sworn to none was ever said; iso 
For feasts of love 1 have been call’d unto, 

Till now did ne’er invite, nor never woo. 

‘All my offences that abroad you see 
Are errors of the blood, none of the mind; 

Love made them not: with acture- they may be, 
Where neither i»arty is nor true nor kind: 

They sought their shame tiiat so their shame did 
tind; 

And BO much less of shame in me remains, iss 
By how much of me their reproach contains. 

“ ‘Among the many that mine eyes have seen, 
Not one wdio.se flame my heart so much a.s warm'd, 
Or my affection put to the smallest teen,'* 

Or any of my leisures ever charm’d: 

Harm have I done to them, but ne’er was harm’d; 
Kept liearts in liveries, but mine oivn was free, 
And reign’d, commanding in his monarchy. 

“‘Look here, -what tributes wounded fancies sent 
me, 

Of paled pearls and rubies red as blood; 

Figuring that they their passions likewise lent me 
Of grief and blushes, aptly understood 200 

In bloodless white and the encrimson’d mood; 
■Effects of terror and dear modesty, 

Encamp’d in hearts, but fighting outwardly. 



^ Upon otkers'proof, ie, because of what other people 
have experienced. 

3 With acture, the sen.se is: those may do the deeds of 
love who are void of love. s Teen, pain. 


j “ ‘And, lo, belitdd these talents of their hair, 

J With twisted metal aim»r«msly inipleach'd.^ 

I I have receiv'd from many a several fair. ~ 

I Their kind aeceprance weepingly bcseecli'd, — 

I With the annexions of fair gems enrich’d, 

‘ And licep-brain'd sonnets that did amplify 
> Each .stone’s dear narure, worth, anti quality, ‘jio 

; “ ‘The diamond, — why, 'l was beautiful and hani, 

I Whereto his invis'd '* properties did tend; 

; The deep-green emerald, in wltose fresh regard 
Weak .sights their sickly radiance do amend; 

The lieaven-hii'd sa]>phlre, and the (tpal blend 
. With objects manifohi: each several stone, 
j With ivit well blazon'd, smil'd or made some moan. 

“■ ‘ Lo, all these tro})hies of alFections hot, 

Of pensivhK’ ami .<ul»du'd <k>ires the tender. 
Nature hath ciuirg’d me that I hoard them not, 
Hut yiehl them up wlicre 1 niy.>elf must remler, 
That, is, to y».m, my origin and eiidcr; 222 

For these, of force, mast votir ohlatimis be, 

Since 1 tlioir altar, you en}»utron me. 

“ ‘O, then. a<lv{Uice of yiuirs that pliraseless" hand, 
Whose white weighs down the airy scale of praise; 
Take all tlie.'^e similes to your ou n command, 
Hallow'd with sighs tliat. Imrning lungs did raise; 
What me your minister, for you obeys, 

Works under you; and to your audit comes 2 ;m> 
Their distract parcels in coiiibined sums. 

•* ‘ Lo, this device was .sent me from a nun, 

A sister .sanctified, of holiest, mue; 

Which late her no!>le suit iu eourt did .shun, 
Whose rarest havings made the blossoms dote; 

For she was .sought by spirits of richest coat. 

But kept cold distance, and di<l thence remove, 

To .spend her living in eternal love. 23S 

‘But, O my .sweet, w^hat labour is't to leave 
The thing we have not , mastering what, noist rives, 
Playing the place whicli did no form receive. 
Playing patient sports in unconstrained gyves? 
She that, her fame .so (o herself cont rives, 

The scars of battle scapeth by the flight. 

And mako.s her absence valiant, nut hci* might. 

“ ‘0, pardon me, in that my boast is true: 

The accident which brought me to tier eye 

< ImpkaeKd, entwined. 

PemlvUi, pensive. 

f Phmmleas, tliat baffles description. 
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the moment did her force subdue, 

And now she would the caged cloister fiy: 
Religious love put out Religion’s eye: 250 

Kot to be tempted, would she be immur’d, 

And now, to tempt all, liberty procur’d. 

" 'How mighty, then, you are, (.), hear me tell ! 
The broken bosoms that to me belong 
Have emptied all their fountains in my well, 

And mine 1 pour your ocean all among: 

.1 strong o’er them, and you o’er me being strong, 
Must for your victory us all congest, 

As compound love to physic your cold breast. 

'' Aly parts had power to charm a sacred nun, 
Who, disciplin’d, ay, dieted in grace, 

Believ’d her e^^es when they t’ assail begun, 

All vows and consecrations giving place: 

0 most potential love ! vow, bond, nor space, 

In thee hath neither sting, knot, nor confine, 

For thou art all, and all things else are thine. 

“ ' When thou impressest, wliat are precepts 'worth 
l.)f stale example? When thou wilt inflame, 

How coldly those impediments stand forth 
Of wealth, of filial fear, law, kindred, fame ! 270 

Love’s arms are peace, 'gainst rule, ’gainst sense, 
’gainst shame; 

And sweetens, in the siifl'ering pangs it bears, 

The aloes ^ of all forces, shocks, and fears. 

“ 'Xo-w all these hearts that do on mine depend, 
Feeling it break, with bleeding groans they pine; 
And supplicant their sighs to you extend, 

To leave the battery that you make ’gainst mine, 
lAuiding soft audience to my sweet design, 

And credent soul to that strong-bonded oath 
That shall prefer and undertake my troth.’ 280 

‘‘This said, his watery eyes he did dismount, ^ 
Whose siglits till then were Icvell’d on my face; 
Each cheek a river running from a fount 
With brinish current downward flow’d apace: 

0, how the channel to the stream gave grace ! 
Who glaz’d with crystal gate the glowing roses 
That flame through water 'which their hue encloses. 

‘‘ O hxther, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
in the small orb of one particular tear! 

1 A lutterness. " TJmmuuf, lower. 


I But with the inundation of the eyes UdO 

'■ W'hat rocky heart to water will not, wear? 

I What breast so cold that is not waniicel here? 

I 0 cleft^ effect ! cold modesty, liot wrath, 

I Both fire from hence and chill cxtiiicturc hath, 

i “ For, lo, his passion, but an art of crafi, 

I Even there resolv’d my reason into tears; 

I There my white stole of chastity 1 daff’d,'^ 

! Shook off niy sober guards and civil fears; 

Appear to him, as he to me appears, 

All melting; though our drops this difference bore, 
His poison’d me, and mine did him restore, .‘joi 

“In him a plenitude of subtle matter, 

Applied to cautels,^ all strange forms receives, 

Of burning blushes, or of weeping w’ater, 

I Or swounding paleness; and he takes and leaves, 

I In cither’s aptness, as it best' deceives, 
i To bhisli at speeches rank, to weep at woes, 

I Or to turn wliite and swoon at tragic shouts: 

I “That not a heart which in his level came 
Could scape the liail of his all-hurting aim, zm 
Showing hiir nature is both kind and tame; 

And, veil’d in them, did win wliom he would maim; 
Against the thing he sought he would exclaim; 
When he most bnrn’d in heart-wisli’d luxuiry.^* 

He preach’d pure maid, and ju-ais’d cold chastity. 

“Thus merely with the garmeut of a Orace 
The naked and concealed fiend he cover’d; 

That th’ unexperient gave the tempter place, 
Which, like a cherabiii, above them liover’d. 

Who, young and simple, would not 1)e so lever’d? 
Ay me ! I fell ; and do question inake ;^2I 
MHiat I should do again for such a sake. 

I “’0, that infected moisture of his eve, 

0, that false fire which in his clieek so ghiw'd, 

0, that forc’d thunder from his heart did fly, 

O, that sad breath his spongy" lungs best«>wM, 

0, all that borrow'd motion seeming ow’d, ^ 
AAonld yet again betray tlie fore-bctray"d. 

.1 Ami new pervett a reconciled maid !” :i2i> 

•" Cleft — iloxihlii, twofold. IhuT'tL ]iui olf, 

: deceit. 

C, '7\-S5pe%2/=softas asponge, pliable,.. 
i ^ Seemmj ow'd, Le. wiiich he seemed to possess. 


IS’OTES TO A LOVER’S COJMPLAINT. 


i.. Liiu“7: Hoi'i'nir'i^ wiNP AN] > liAiNL—Compare Antony 
ami Cleopatra, i. ‘2. liV'C irC: "'Me cannot call her //m'Rf/s 
« mi R’a sisi-lrs and. tears; tliey are greater storms,” 

2. Line I'.]; Tinu: hath ati scythep. ^Q. has sjY/tcfi. 

3. Line 14: Snme bt^aatu jjrt'ji'iJ throiiffh LATTIOE of 
i;ei(/d AUK.--t.Tiinj>are iSonnet iii. 11, 

.So thou through b>halt see, 

Denpiie of wri’iidui,, th!^ thy goLieii time; 

and Cynibelhie. ii. 4. 3:i, :>4: 

let her /■«!'. viO', 

, ShroH^''i! i! casemf h’t. , , 

4. Line LS: had. relleteb in 'tears,~~iio Antony and 
Cleopatra, iii. IM. lor>; 

Ily the dis.candying of this storm, 

5. Line ;il: siieav'b httf.—Q. lias ,duu('d; the ed of KJ40 
tikev'tL Sewell in his iirst edition printed i^hcfiv'd; in the 
second, Sharif. 

6 -hine .‘IT: RE APE] > jet, -So Sewell; the Quarto Iuls 
hiahkd, 

7. Lines t;y~4U: ilVoV// oitr ba unr, Ac. - Cnniimre 111. 
Benry VI. v. 4. 8, !>; As You Like It, ii, 1. 4*2-41>; and Ilo- 
ineo and Juliet, i. !. Llh. 

8. Line 4."; laattint IJINO tf J'o.siep (/oW.— S ee .\.s You 
like It, Hide '.i.l, 

9. Line 48: ir<iA SLiaiUB* ---That is, r;iw, uiitwi.sted 1 
silk. Cumpare iVriele.^, Iv. Prologue, 21: 

]>c’t wlicn t,l)u wijuvM the silk. 

In Troilus, v. 1. 35, the Polio has,v/c//r/, hnt J adopted the 



10. Line 4i): Eai^trath'd, ami .sKAL'P.—Steeven.sreiniiuls 
us that ‘'aneiently the ends of a ]>ieee of narrow ribbon 
were placed under the .seals of letters, to <*onneet them 
more closely. ” 

11. Line 51: often <LtN to /enr, --So Malone. Q. has 
gaue to teare. 

12. Line 58: that the riffle knew. — For the verb 
see Titus Androniciis, i. 31,% with note 21. 

13. Line 72: 2'he injuiy of ntang a blasting HOUR, — 
Compare “ fnjur/otLs’-shiftmg Time" in Luerece, 930; and 

Twte\'t injurious hand" in bonnet Ixill 2, 

14. Line 74: Xot age. hut yOFiRow, Ac,— Compare (with 
Malone) Eonieo and ,Tnliet. iii. 2. S9: 

These griefs, these wees, tliese walr me eld, 

15. Line 112: hiti MAKAnE.— Q. has hm mamiad'ge. 

16. Line 118: Came jbr So Sewell; Q. has 

can, and Sewell (2nd efl.) read: 

Can fi.)r adaitsons get their purpose trim. 

1^. Line.s 153, i:>4: 

the Voi'L 

Of thix false JEWEii. 

So .Richard II. i. 3. 2i).5 ;i(57: 

thy weary steps 

liistecni as/??.'/, wherdu thou art to set 
'the precious /V?<’e/ of thy Imme-rcturn, 

18. Line 173: /incur vowy were ever hivkers,~~SUieven% 
reminds us of Hamlet, i. 3. 127: 

Do not believe his T'cnos; for they are t>ri>Jkers‘. 


19. Line 182: nor never \\(Hk ~ Q. lui-* r<o'\- the ciiange 
is adopted by the Cambridge editors 

20. Line 215: (fnd fAc opal 5/r/ffi'.—-I'!ii.<sl(nu* is referred 
to in one other passage in Sluikesiiearc- Twelfth Night, 
ii. 4. 77: ‘‘tliy mind i.s a vtuy opa!f see nott‘ 328 to tlmt 
play. 

21. Line 218: Jw, nil these trophies of u feet ions hoi.— 
Ckimpare Sonnet x.v.\i. l>, lb: 

Thou.ari the g'r.'ive where btu’ied love; doth iive, 

Hung with the lyb’wo' 

22. Line tiir. that JUiRASKLi:s.s hand, -t'ouijtare "his 
speechless hand” in Curiolauu.c v. 1, b7. 

23. Line 22S: .H.\LLt'»n’]» with sighs. -- Sewell's alterutiuu 
of the Quarto, wliieU has /oi/^LPYd. 

24. Line 23b: bp spirits of rich ei^i. C'»Ar,— That is, by 
nobles, coat iittrudiiein.g the idea of lieraldry; ef. Luereee, 
20,>: 

And be an cye>.sore its i::y gehJet. t.' so 

25. Lines 2.21] -241: IJaf. ti mg saret, Ac*. ■— 1 have re- 
tained. wifcii the Chd>e etlition. what is sub.Ntautiully the 
readiiigtd' theQuariu; but 1 fetd in’etly sun.* that the text 
i.s in some way corrupt, and the seusc imretioverabltL 
Noiie o! the emendai ions seem to me unj’th chronieling; 
caeh reader must read the riddU- after his own fashion. 
Hue thing st'etns Itt me elear. that the sceond planing 
i.s a rejictitiou of the ihst tor rice ricsal through the 
printer's nti.stake, 

26. Line 2.‘i(i: RklhuoES Love, CoU’.pare 8onuel xwi. 

6: ''* dear-Pr/d/me.s* btpc.” 

27. I.ine 2.54: 7Vo? broken {]osoM8 that (ii me indong.— 
.For bt won; rr heart, the seat of the atfeetioiis, ef. Mulsum* 
met' 'N'i.ght's Dream, 1 1.27; 

This inai) hath witch'd tlic nwcoi (.hil,!, 

28. Line 261; AV, DlETKP in erutv. -Q. Itas / dieted; the 
change U due to Cajadl 

29. Lino 271; Lore's arnns are grace. - St is nut easy to 
see what this meams, and emoiidatimis have been numer- 
ous. Capoll pruiwsed are proof; Steevems, Lore aims at 
peace; Dyce, Love anas on r peace; Lettsoin, Lure ehtinns. 

30. lane 303: Applied to oaetki.s. — Ca iels deeeits; ef. 

I Hamlet, i. 3. 15, 16: 

no soil iior oraAv r'tota lesiuir.:!; 

The;virtue'orhj,s will. 

31. Line 305: Opswounpinu pft/p/e-.v.y.— -so ino.st editors; 
Q. has sounding. 

32. Line 300: which in his levei. cium^ - Lend aim, 
reach; cL S4truiefc e.\vn. 11: 

Bring jik: w-iilun llio »>.■ o' of yoin* {lo-.vi; . 
and Winter’s Tale, ii. 3, 5, *>; 

out rti tilt.; 14 ink 
And ievet n{ luy brain. 

33. Line 314; in heiirtnv{sh'dU'W\).s. - Void, a, ring -- lust, 
see Troilus and Cressida, itote 208. 

34. Line 315: lie. piiEArH'ji pure maid, --I'h(‘ form of 
the e.vpression remimhs u.s of King John, ii. 402: “he 
siteaks plain cannon,— lire;*’ and Othello, ii. :J. 281. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tlie Passionate Pilgrim was first planted in 
1099, the. title being as follows: “THE | 
PASSIONATE I PiLGRiME. \ BifW.SJiake-^ 
speare. | AT LONDON' | Printed for W. 
Jaggard, and ai’e | to be sold by W. Leake, at 
the Orey- ! jiomid in Paiiles Chninhyard j 
1599. i 

In the middle of sheet C is a second title: 
“ SONNETS I To sundry notes of Miisicke.’* 
Tlie volume was a oollection of poems made by 
the unscrupulous ],)iratical publisher 'William 
Jaggard; it contained some genuine sonnets 
and verses by Shakespeare, with others by 
Marlowe, Richard Barnfield, Griffin, and un- 
known writers. In 1612 the Pilgrim was re- 
published, with a fuller title: THE [ PAS- 
SIONATE I PILG.Rl]\rE. ! or rertmne Am-r 
oroHS So}inets, j hetireene Venus and Adonis, 

I newhf eon-eated and a men ted. IT. 

k^hakcspere j The thii’d Edition. Whereunto 
is newly a<l | ded two Loue - Epistles, the 
iirst I from Paris to Helhti^ aiul | .Hellens au- 
swere backe | agaiiie to Paris. ! Printed by 
W. Jaggard. ; 1612. 

This edition, it will be noticed, is described 
as the “ third;"' but no other between 1599 and 
1612 is extant. The two additional poems of 
which the title-page speaks wei'e by Hey wood, 
and in the postscript to the Apology for Actors 
(1612) he comments on the piracy: ^‘Here, 
likewise, I mast necessarily insert a manifest 
injury done me in that worke [his Troia Bri- 
tannica, published in 1009], by takingthe two 
epistles of Paris to Helen, and Helen to Paris, 
a,nd printing them in a iesse volume under the 
name of amither, which may put the world in 
opinion I might steale them from him, and 
bee, to doe himself right, hath since published 
them in his owne mime; but, as I must ac- 
knowledge my lines not worthy his pa.trouage 
nnder wlioiu he Iiath puldislit them, so the 
author, I know, much olfended with M Jag- 


gard [it should be W Jaggard], that (altogetlier 
iinknowne to him) ])resunied to make so bold 
with his name*'" (Leopold Shakspere, Intro- 
duction, ]). XXX v). Touched by this ap[)eal, the 
publisher cancelled the first title-page and 
substituted a second one, lea\-ing out Shake- 
speare’s name; and, curiously enough, the 
Bodleian copy of The Passionate Pilgrim (wh ich 
belonged to Malone) has the two title-pages, 
probably through some iiuulvertence on tlie 
part of the ]>rin ttn*. See tl le Camhridge Shake- 
speare, vol. ix., Inti’odnction, ]). xvi. 

We saw that the volume wais a mere niiseel- 
lany of verses; I venture to borrow Professor 
Dowden’s class! tieation of its contents:-— 

“Poems f. and 11. Sbakspore’s Sonnets, PIS and 
144 (with nirious readings). 

.HI. Louguville’.s sonnet to Maria in .Loves La- 
bour's Li>st (act iv. «e. :L 

IV. { '!) Sbok.spere'.'^ u»u the subject of Wains mid 
Adonis). 

V. From Love’s Labour's l^ost uict iv. sc*. 2), 

VI. (b Sbakspere’s (on the subject of Venus and 
Adonis). 

VLL r?) Shakspere'.'^. 

VIH. Probably by Kicli.-trd Barutield, in whose 
Poems in Divers Humors. 1598. it had first 
appeared. 

IX. (?) Bbakspere’s (on the subject of Vcims and 
Adonis). 

X. Probably not Bliak.-apcre’s. 

XL Probably by BarthoLmiow iJi'ifbn. in whose 
Fidessa more (.'haste than Kindo, 1599, 
it had appeared witli varinns readings (ou 
the subject- of Venus and Adonis). 

Xn. Probably not Bhakspere's. 

XI IT. Probably by the same writer ;is x. 

XTV. ~XV.^ Probably not- Bliak.spereV, 

XVL Eertainly not Shak.spere's. 

XVIL Bumain’s poem to Kate in Love’s Labour's 
Ijost (act. iv. 3. lo1-’I2b). 

XV HI. From Wcelk ess Ala. IrigaH 1597. 

XIX. (?) Pos.sibly not Shakspc'iv's. 

XX, By Mai’lowe (gH'cu here imperfectly), Love’s 

1 Tsually pi'inte«l in error t.u o pooiu-, 
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Answer (also defoctivo bereVis attributed eoniiBOiilj unlike aiivtliiug else tha t the author 

to Sir W. Raleii^-h. of The Affectionate Shef then! iiiaua<:,aM| to 

XXL By iiichard Bariilield, front bk Poems in 

Divers Humors, 1598." tTtT-xi • i r 

WithregaiH to poeiii XXI. and the iiiiperivoth'-- 

I nuiy add that poems xvii. xviii. xx. (with given neply, it may be worth while to qw^te 

tlie Shepherd’s Reply in full), ami xxi. are all the passage in which Isaac Walton refers to 

jainted in England’s Helicon; seeBuileids ed. them: ‘‘AvS I left this place, and entered iutn 

pp. 74-77, and pp, 229-231. Poem xxi., first thenextlield,asecond])leasiireentert;dne<! jne; 

jHihlished in Weeikes’s :Madngals, XIr. Bullen T was a handsome milk-maid; she east awa}; 

(Introduction, p. xxi) woiiid assign to Eicliard ail care and sang like a nightingale. Her 

Barntield. For .S()me remarks upon Bariiffeid's voice was good and the ditty titted for it; it 

undoubted share of the Passionate Pilgrim, was that smooth song which was inade I )y Kit 

the leader should turn to the Introduction to Marlow, now at least tifty years ago. And the 

GrosmtV edition of the poet. Xlr. Saintsbury milkmaid’s mother sang an answer to it, whieii 

— History of Eliza betlian Literature, p. 117 — was made by Sir Walter Ealeigli in his youiig 

hints that the “As it fell upon a day” is nil- days.” 
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■ ■ , I. 

When my love swears that she is made of truth, 

I do believe her. though 1 know siie lies, 

That .she might think me some untutor d youth, 
Unskilful iu the world's false forgeries. 

Thus vainly thinking that slie thinks me young, 
Altliongli. I know my years he past, the best, 

I smiling credit her false-sjicaking tongue, 
Oiitfadug taiilts in love with love's ill rest. 

But wherefore says my love that slje is yoiing? 
And wherefore say not I that 1 am old ? lO 

0, love’s best habit is a soothing tongue, 

And age, in love, loves not to have years told. 
Therefore 1 ’ll lie with love, and love with me, 
Since that our fault.s in love thus smother’d be. 

If. 

Two love.s I have, of comfort and despair 
That like two .spirits do sugge.st me still; 

My better angel is a man right fair. 

My worser spirit a woman colour’d ill. 

To win me soon to hell, ray female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from niy side, 20 
And would corrupt iny saint to be a devil 
Wooing his purity with her fair pride. 

And whether that my angtd be turn’d fiend, 
Suspect I may, yet not direiJtly tell: 

For being both to me, both to each friend, 

I giiesfl one angel in another’s hell ; 
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I The truth 1 shall not know, but live in doubt, 

I Till my l>ad angel fire my good one iUit. 

I ■ ' 

■; Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 29 
, hlainst whom the worhl could not iu>ld arginuem, 
i Persuade my heart to this false perjury? 

1 Vows for thee broke <it*s(‘rve mU pimi.-hmctH. 

I A woman 1 forswore; but 1 will prove; 

Thou being a goddess, I forswore tuU thee: 

.My vow was earthly, thou ii heavenly love; 

! ’’.Lliy grace being gaiidd enres all disgrace in me. 

; My TOW was breath, and breath a vapour is; 

! Then, tlioii fair sun, that on this earth doth shine, 
Bxhale this vapour vow; in thee it is; 

If broken, then it is no fault of mine. 4u 

If by me broke, what fool is not so wihc 
To break tin oath, to win a paratlise? 

IV. 

Sweet Uytherea, sitfiiig by a bnu.>k 

With young Adonis, lovely, fre.sh, amt green, 

1 Did court the lad with many a ho-ely look. 

Such looks as noneciiidd look but beauty '.s queen. 
She told him stories to delight, his cur; 

She show’d him favours to allure his eye; 

To win liis heart, siie Unuh’d Inm here ami t ht;re. — 
Touches so soft .still conquer chastity. '.o 

But whether unripe years diti want conceit. 
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Or lie refused to take her fi^'iired profferi, 

The tender nihldcr would not touch tlie buitj 
But smile and jest at. every gentle offer: 

Then fell she on her back, lair queen, and toward: 
He rose and ran away; all, fool too frowardl 

:v. 

If love . make me ibrsworn, how shall swear to 

'■ , love'?,'' 


t> never faith could hold, if not to beaiitv vow’d: 

Though to myself forsworn, to tliee I 'll eonsrant 
prove; 

Those thoughts, to me like oaks, to thee like 
osiers bow’d. 

Study his bias leaves, and makes his book thine 
eyes, 

Where all those pleasures live that , art can com- 
prehend. 



1 f knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall suffice ; 
Well learned is that tongue that well can thee 
commend; 

All ignorant that soul that sees thee without 
wonder; 

Which is to me some praise, that I thy parts admire: 
Thine eye Jove's lightning seems, thy voice his 
dreadful thunder, 

Which, not to anger bent, is music and sweet fire. 
Celestial as thou art, t) do not love that wrong, 
To sing heaven’s praise with, such an earthly 
tongue, 70 

VI. 

Scarce had the sun dried up the dewy morn, 

Ant! scarce the herd gone to the hedge for shade, 
When Cytherea, all in love forlorn, 

A longing tarriance for Adonis made 
Under an osier growing by a brook, 

A brook where A don used to cool bis spleen:^ 

1 Spleen, fire, heat. 


Hot was the day; ,slie hotter that did look 
For his approacli, tliat often there had been. 

Anon he comes, and throws his Tnantie hy, Tii 
xVnd stood stark naked on the brook’s green brim; 
The sun look’d on the world with glorious eye. 
Yet not so wistly as thi.s queen on him. 

He, spying her, bounced in, whereas he stood: 
“0 Jove,” quoth she, "'‘why was not I a iiood ! ” 

VH. 

Fair is my love, but not so fair as fickle; 

.Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty ; 
Brighter than glass, and yet, as glass is, brittle: 
Softer than wax, and yet, as iron, rusty; 

A lily pale, with damask <lye to graet.* her. 
None fairer, nor noiu' falser to tie face her. 'su 

Her lips to mine bow often hath, siie joined. 
Between, each kiss her oaths of true h>rc swearing! 
How many tales to please me hath she coined. 
Breading iny love, the loss thereof still fearing! 
127 
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Vet in the iniilst of :ill Iier pure protcstiiig’.s, 
ilev fiiith, lu*r oatlis, her and all were 

jestiugs. 

Sl\e bunrd with love, u.s .straw witli fire Hameth; 
She burn’d out iuve, soon as straw oiit-burneth ; 
She framed tlic love, and yet she foil’d the framing; 
She bade love last, and yet she fell a-tiirning. 

Was this a lover, or a lecher wiiether? loi 
ihul in the Ijest, though excellent in neither. . 

vin. 

If music and sweet i>oetry agree. 

As they must needs, the sister and the brother. 
Then must tlie love be great ’iwixt thee and me, 
Because thou Invest the one, and I the other. 
Dowlaud to thee is dear, wlmse heavenly touch 
rpun the lute doth ravish liunnin sense; 

Spenser to me, whose <}enp conceit is such 
As, passing all conceit, needs no defence. lie 
TIiou Invest to hear the sweet iU(do<lioiis sound 
That Pbcehus’ lute, the (lueen of music, makes; 

And 1 in deep delight am ehieily drown’d 
When as himself to singing lay Ijotakes. 

One god is god of both, as poet.s feign; 

One knight loves Imth, and botli in thee remain. 

lA. 

Fair was the morn when the fair queen of love, 

Paler for sorrow than her milk-white dove, 110 i 
For Aden’s sake, a youngster proud and wild; [ 
Her .stand site takes upon a steep-up hill; | 

,Vnon Atlonis comes with horn and hounds; I 

t::>he, silly queen, with more than love’s good will, I 
Forbade the boy he should not pass those grounds: I 
“ Once,” quoth she, ‘•'did 1 see a fair sweet youth | 
Here in these brakes deep- wounded with a boar, i 
Deep in the tliigh, a s]>eetacle of ruth I | 

."isee, in my thigh,” quoth she/ “ here was the sore.” ; 
She showed hers: ho saw more wounds than one, i 
And blushing bed, and left her all alone. it>o : 

X. 

Kweet rosCj fair flower, uutimclypUick’d,soouvaded, 
Pluck’d in tlic bud, and vaded in tlie spring! 

Bright orient pearl, alack, too timely^ shaded! 

Fai r creature, k ilFd too soon by death’s sharp sting! 
Like a green plum tliat hangs upon a tree, 

And hills, through wind, before the fall should be. 


I Thnt’-ly, untimely. 

128 


I weep for thee, and yet no cause I iiavc; 

For why thou left’st me nothing in Uty will; 

And yet thou Icft'st mu more than I ditl crave; 
For why 1 craved nothing of ibee ^5ill: iiq 

O yes, dear frioinl, i pardun crave of lliee, 

Thy <iiscontent thou di<lst bequeatis 10 me. 

XL 

Venus, with young Adonis sitting in her 
Luder a myrtle slmde. began to woo him: 

She told the youngling how god IMarsdid try her, 
And as he fell to her, st> fell she to him. 

Kven thus,” quoth she. ‘"the warlike got! em- 
braced me,” 

And then she clipp’d Adonis in her arms; 

Even til Its, ” quoth slie, ‘the warlike god unlaced , 
me,” 

As if the boy should use like loving charms: 1:0 
“Even thus.” qiiotlishe, “Itc seized on luy lip--.*’ 
And with her lips on ids did act the seizure: 

And as she fetched breath, away he skips, 

And wmdd not take her meaning nor low pleasure. 
Ah, that 1 lu'ui my lady at thi^ hay, 

To ki.^s and clip me till .i run away! 

XIL 

Crabhod age and y<viuh cannot live tog(ulu;*r: 
Vonih is full of plcasance, age is full rd’cure; 
Youth like summer morn, age like winter weailim*; 
Youth like snmiucM' brave, aav like winter bare, 
Voutb is full of sport, age's breat h Is. sh >rt; nn 
Vonth is nimble, age is lame; 
youth is hot- and bold, age is weak and cold; 

Youth is wild, and age Is tame. 

Age, 1 do ablior thee; youth, I do atiore thee; 

0, my love, my love is young! 

Age, I do defy thee; b), sweet sheplierd. hie thee, 
For methinks thou .stay’st too long. 

XllL 

Beauty is Imt- a vain and doubtful gtiod; 

A shining gloss that vadetii suddenly; iTO 

A flower that, dies when llrst. ii. gins to bud; 

A brittle glass that ‘s broken presently: 

A doubtful good, a g|{>ss. a glas.N a flower, 

Lost, vaded, broken, detul wdthin an hour. 

And as goods lost are stld- or never foumh 
As vaded gloss no riibliing will refresh, 

i Svltf, seUloris. 


i f 
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As flowers deiid lie wither’d on the ground, 

As broken glass no cement can redress. 

So beauty blemislt’d once 's lor ever lost, 

In spite of physic, painting, pain and cost, iso 

X IT. -XT A 

(food niglit, good rest. All, neither be my share; 
She bade good night that kept my rest away; 

And datf’d me to a cabin bang'd with care, 

To descant 2 on the doubts of my decay. 

“Farewell,” quoth she, “and come again to- 
morrow:” 

Farewell 1 could not, for I supp'd with sonw. 

Yet at my parting sweetly did slie smile, 

In scorn or friendship, nill I construe whether: 

’T may be, she joy’d to jest at my exile, iso 
'T may be, again to make me wander thither: 
“Wander,” a word for shadows like mVself, 

As take tlie pain, but cannot pluck tlie pelf. 

Lord, how mine eyes throw gazes to the east! 

My heart doth charge the watch; tlie morning rise 


Doth cite each moving sense from idle rest. 

Not daring trust the office of mine eyes, 

While Philomela sits ami sings, sit and 
I . mark, 

I And wish, her lays were timed like the lark; 

! For she doth welcome daylight with her ditty, 
And drives away tlark dismal-dreaming hight: 
The night so pack’d, I post unto my pretty ; 201 

Heart hath his hope, and eyes their wished sight; 
Sorrow changed to solace, solace mix'd with 
sorrow; 

For why, she sigh'd and bade me come to- 
morrow. 

Were 1 with her, the niglit would post too soon; 
But now are minutes added to the hours; 

To spite me now, each minute seems a moon; 

Yet not for me, shine sun to succour flowers! 
Pack'* niglit, peep day ; good day, of niglit now 
borrow: 

Short, night, to-night, and length thyself to- 
morrow. 210 


SONNETS TO SUNDEY NOTES OF MUSIC. 


[XV r.] 

it was a lording’s daughter, the fairest one of three, 
That liked of lier master as well as well might be, 
Till looking" on an Jhiglishinan, the fair’-st that 
eye could sec, 

Her fancy fell a-tnrning. 

Long ivas the combat doubtful that love with love 
did llglit, 

To leave the master loveless, or kill the gallant 
knight: 

To put in practice either, alas, it was a spite 

Piilo the silly damsel! 

But one must be rei'uscd; more mickle was the pain 
Idiat nothing couhl ]>e used to turn them botli to 
gain, 220 

For of the two the trusty knight was wounded 
with disdain: 

Alas, she could not lielp it! 

Thus art with arms contending was victor of the 
day, 

1 I'he last three statizas arc usually printed and num- 
bered inaccurately as forming a separate poem. 

2 Deacant, eonnnent. 

VOL. XIV, 


Whicli .by a gift/ of learning did bear the maid 
away : 

n^hen, lullaby, the learned mail hatli got the lady gay; 
For now my song is ended. 

XVI.L 

On a day, alack tiie day ! 

Love, whose month was ever 3Iay, 

Spied a blossom passing fair, 

Playing in the wanton air: 2 :-;<> 

. . Through the velvet leaves the wind, , 

All unseen, gau passage find: 

That the lover, sick to tlcalli. 

Wish'd himself the heaven’s breath, 

“ Air,'' (juoth he, “'thy cheeks may blow; 
Air, would I might triumph so! 

But. alas! my Iiand hath sworn 
X'e’er to pluck thee from thy thorn: 

Vow, alack! for youth unmeet: 

IYtuiIi, so apt to pluck a sweet. 240 

Thou for whom Jove would swear 
Juno but an Kthiope were; 


Pack, bej^one. 
129 
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And (ieiiiy Iiim self i’or Jove, 

T liming iuori:il for i by loved’ 

X, Yin..] 

■3[y fioeks f,‘ed not, 
iiMy ewes breed not, 

'My ranis speed not, 

All is amis.>: 

Love 's denying'. 

Taitli \s defying, 250 

Heart s renying. 

Causer of this. 

All my merry jigs are quite forgot. 

All my lady's love is lo.vt, Cod wot: 

Where iier faith was tirnily fix'd In love. 
There a nay is placed witlioiit remove. 

One silly cross 
Wrought all my loss; 

0 frowning Fortune, citrsed, tickle dame! 
For now I see 200 

Inconstancy 

More in women than in irien remain. 

In black mourn L. 

All fears scorn I, 

Love hath forlrnui me. 

Living in thrall: 

Heart is bleeding. 

All lie]}> needing, 

O cruel speeding. 

Fraught ed with gall, ‘ 27 o 

]My shepherd's jiipe can sound no deal; 

Aly wether's hell rings doleful knoll; 

My curtail dog, that wont to liave play’d, 
Plays not at. all, l)ut seems afraid; 
iMy sighs so deep 
Prociu’e to weep. 

In howling wise, to see rny doleful plight. 
How siglis resound 
Through heartless ground. 

Like a thousand vanquisifd men in bloody 

tight,! 280 

Olem,’ wells spring not, 

Sweet birds sing not, 

Hreeii plants bring not 
Forth their dye; 

Herds stand weeping, 

Flocks all sleeping, 

Nymphs back peeping 
Fearfully : 

no 


All our pleasure known to ns |.Hjor swains. 
All our merry meetings on the plains, eg) 
All our evening sport from us i^ lied. 

All our love is lost, for .Lr>ve i- dead. 
Farewell, siveet. lass, 

Thy like ne’er was 

For a sweet content, the cause of all iiiy 
moan : 

Poor Corydon 
Must live alone: 

Other help tor liini I see tliat there is none. 


And to her will frame all thy ways; 

Spare not to spend, — and chieliv there 
Where thy desert may merit praisi*. 

By ringing in tliy lady's ear: 

The strongest castle, tower, and town. 

The golden ludlet beats it ilown. 

Serve always with assured trust. 

And in thy suit lie liumblednie; Jao 


1 Fancif's, love's. 

- Clear, grow clear; used intransitively. 


XIX, 

When as thine eye liatb cho-e the dame. 

And stalFd the deer that iliou slmuld.-t sirike, soo 
Let reason rule things worthy Idaine. 

As well as fancy's ‘ pur! ial might: 

Take counsel of Mune wi-erhead. 

Xeitlier too young nor ycT iiniu'd. 

And when thou eoiu’.^t thy tale to tell, 

.Smooth not thy tongue nith tiled talk. 

Lest she some subtle praetiee smell, ■■ 

A cripple soon can fmd a ball; — 

But plainly say thou lov'st her well. 

And set. thy person forth to sell ;.;io 

Wbut though her frowning brows be bettt, 

Her cloudy looks will (‘leur- ere night: 

.Vml then too late she will repetii 
Thai thus dissembled her delight: 

And twice desire, ere it be day. 

That which wit ii scorn .die put awa>. 

What though, -she .strive to try her sirength. 

And ban and brawl, and say thee nay. 

Her feeble force will yield at length. 

When craft hath tauglit her thus to say. — a-jo 
**Had women been so .strong us men. 

In faith, you had not had it then, " 
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Unless thy lady prove iiiij list, 

Press never thou to, clioose anew: 

When time shall serve, be thou not slack 
To proffer, though she put thee back. 

The wiles and guiles that woinen work, 
Dissembled .with an outward .show, 

The tricks and toys^ that in them lurk, 

The cock that treads them sliall not know. 

Have you not heard it said full oft, 

A woman’s nay doth stand for naught? 340 

Tliink women still to strive with men, 

To sin, and never for to saint : 

Here is no heaven; they holy then 
When time witli age sluill them attaint. 

Were kisses all the joys in bed, 

One woman would another wed. 

But, soft! enough, — too niucii, I fear; 

For if my mistress liear my song, 

She will not stick - to round me i’ the ear, 

To teach my tongue to he so long: 350 

Yet will she blush, here he it said, 

To hear her secrets so bewray'd, 

[XX.] 

Live with me, and be my love. 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
Tluit hills and valleys, dales and fields, 

And all the craggy mountains yields. 

There will we sit upon the rocks. 

Ami see the shepherds feed their flocks, 

By shallow rivers, by wliose falls 

Melodious birds sing madrigals. 360 

Ihiere will 1 make thee a bed of roses, 

Wit'll a tliousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of fiow-ers, and a kirtle 
Embroider’d all wdth leaves of myrtle. 


Love’s Answer. 

If that the world and love were young*, 

And truth in every shepherd's toiigue, .370 

These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and lie thy love. 


, x:xi. 

As it fell upon a day 
In the merry month of Atay, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 
Which a grov*e of myrtles made, 

Beasts did leap, and birds did sing, 

Trees did grow, and plants did spring; 

Every thing did banish, moan, 

Save the nightingale alone; 3SO 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Lean’d her breast up-tilU' a thorn, 

.\nd there sung the doleful I’st ditty. 

That to liear it was great pity: 

“ Fie, fie, fie,” now would she cry; 

“ Tereu, tereu,” by and by; 

That to hear lier so complain, 

Scarce 1 could from tears refrain; 

For her griefs, so lively shown, 

Made me think upon mine own, aiiO 

All, thoiiglit I, thou mourn’st in vain! 

None takes pity on thy pain: 

Senseless trees they cannot hear thee; 
Butliless beasts they will not cheer thee; 
King Pandion, lie is dead; 

All thy friends are lapp’d in lead; 

All thy fellow birds do sing. 

Careless of thy sorrowing. 

Even .so, jioor bird, like thee, 

None alive will pity , me. 400 

Whilst as tickle Fortune smird. 

Thou and 1 were both begiiiFd. 

Every one that fiatters thee ' 

Is no friend in mi.sery. 

Words are easy, like the wind; 

Faithful friend.s are hard to find: 

Every man will be tliy friend 
Wliilst thou hast wherewith to spend; 

But if store of crown< be scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 410 

If that one be prodigal. 

Bountiful they will liirn call, 

And with such-Hke ilattcnna', . 

Pity but he were a king;" 

If he be addict to viee, 

Quickly him they will entice; 

If to women he be bem. 

They have him at. commandment: 


A belt of straw and ivy bnd.s, 

With coral clasps and amber studs; 
And if these |>leasures may thee move, 
Then live with me and be my love. 




* Stick, hesitate. 


rjhtiil --im, 

IBl 
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But if Fortune once, do' frown, .. 
Then fiirewell h,is gTeat renown; 
T,!iey that tawn’d on .liim before 
Use Ids company no more. 

He .that is thy friend iruleed, 

He will help thee in thy need: 


420 


If thou sorrow, iie will weep; 

If thou wake, be cannot sleep; 
Thus of every grief in heart 
He with thee doili bear a pari. 
These are certain signs to kmov 
Faithful friend from tiattering foe. 


4;a), 


NOTES TO THE PASSIONATE PILGELU 


1. .One 43: Sweet Cytkenm, sittinff hy a hmok, | 

Suggested, periiaps, b.v Ovid’s .BiXetaniorplioses, t>k. x. ' j 
Hues 556-559. | 

2. Line 52: /ter FiGUiiEn — Collier jiropi-KSed 

suyar'd; jiyitre^^' to indicate not diivetly, hut ]>y signs” 
<Schmidt). i 

3. Line 74: A htnijiny TAHKlANcK /hr Ationi.s tuade . — 

Tamance occurs once in the ]»l:iys, in The Two Uentle- j 
men, ii. 7, 9 ('); I 

1 vini iiiipuitisMil ot'icy tarr\v:\r«f. 

4. Line K)7: BoWiiANO ht //o.'c h dmi'.—Aohn Lowland | 
<150.3-1625, but the dates are not qsiite certain), •* a chear- ! 
ful person,’’ says Fuller, *' passing hi.s duy.s in lawful luei- j 
rinient,’' was the most famous tu’ Klizahethun aiai .hieo- ' 
bean niusieians. He published in 1597 ’^hhe . First Look of ! 
Songs or Airs of four parts, with 'ruhleture for the Lute, | 
and a Second Book of Soiigs or Airs in h»f)i), while he was j 
compostM' at the Uaui.sh court. IHs Third and I-ast Book | 
appeared in Ihoit, and a Pilgrime'.s .’Solace im0l2. Very ! 
fre<iueut in dramatic literature are the allusions to !iis 
.Laehrynne, or Seven Teaivs liguivd in seaven passionate 
Bavun.s (160.5); among.st m.any sneh references note the 
following:-- -The Maid of .Honour, i. 1: 

Such ;ts v.'i!! inaki-’' yutir worshij's d.'incc 

To the* doleful twae of Arf; w.e. 

■— Cu'.miiigh.iiu’s Massinger, 2^1; 

The .Picture, v. 3: 

" Tiinetl to the note i»f /..tr/o'.vwi/*. Ibkl, p. 31?; 

Knight of the Burning Pe.stle, ii. S; 

No, j:joorl Georye, let'.-. In* I .n'/trynui^. 

—Beaumont atid ITetcher, Mermaid ed. i. p, 4;2. 

In Tlie Ketiirue frtun Pernassus, v. 2, ;i elmrncter says: 

Hatie you newer a s nig of .Master /Grivto.’o'..- making? 

There is agood aeeonnt of Dowlaud by Mi*. Barclay Squire 
in the .Rational Dictionary of Bdt>graphy; see, too, the 
intrudiudion to Mr, Bulleu's i.yries from .EUzabetluvu 
Bong-books, pp. ix. x. 

5. Line 121 ; a STKEP-rp First hyphened by Hewell; 
cf. Bonnet vii. 5. 

6. Lines 131, 1,32: Sweid ro,se,/ai't'jloivei\ — .Bee note 
on Venus and Adonis, 1114, with the <pn>tatlon from Mil* 
tmn 

Vad(* is asveakened form of fade (Sketit). Cotgrave has: 

“ Coulmr pmlr. A vaded (u' uiiperfect colour, such as that 
of Box wood is.” 

7 . Line 133: Bi'fyht orient pedspi?. — For Bhukespeare’s 
use of orient, see Midsummer Night’s Bream, note 220. 


8. Lines 151-1.56: Ji'rcn t./cu.v,”tVc.-— In Griffin’s Fi(U.*s,sa 
these lines are repre.sented by the h.flit.>wiiig verses: 

But he a wayvviird boy reU'.sde !;cr uiT-r, 

And ran away, the lie.iinio'.ib neglecting; 

Shewing both folly to abuhe !;er prolibr. 

And all his sex of cow;irdi:.L* detecting. 

Cl tiiat I liad iny niistres at tiiat b.'ty. 

To kisse mid rlippe me till I ratine a,^ .ly ! 

.See the ( 'atiibridge Shake.siieiuv, voi. ix. p. 66.S. 

9. .Lines 16.5-167: ..I'/c, I <fo .vhhok *1 liKM, Ac. —No doubt 
Dekker was thinking of this when he wrote: “.Sweet 
purse, I kiv.s tliee; Fortune, 1 tidore thee: «':n’e, 1 despise 
thee; Death, 1 defy thee" (Did Forttundus, i. l.einl of 
.scene). 

10. Line 167; ./ do UEFY t/o'C.- Bet’// r.- ivject, despise; 
so Ibuneo tmd dnliet, v, 3. 6S: 

I tio .i5’/,V thy i.unji!r.'itions. 

11. lune 179: WemAvAV/ on«'i;’.s Fon kvj’,}; So nmst 

editors. The 1599 and 1612 edd. httve cccp. A 

natural suggestum is once, /'.o’ ef’ce 's. 

12. Line 291): PA lUv Pls.MAh.PUE.tMl.NU /o’;7//L“-So Maloiie 
and must ediftirs. 'I’he edd. of 1,599. 1612, read dayke 
dremaiiiy night, where it seems clear from the nieiisure 
of the ver.se that .some wonl htt.s dntj)ped out, 

13. .Liue2U7: muUF a nown.— Tlu,s is >iteevens’ coujec- 
jeetiire. The edd. 1599, 1612, have hui>n\ un obvious 
repetition of the previous line. 

14. Line 211: It 5 V.t.s, A-c.—Cuinptire for the opening, As 
You Like It, V.' 3.:' 17: 

// 71-0 .r fi lovtjr ,nnl liia kisf>. 

15. Line 238: /rom fity THOUN.— .So Malone, front tlie 
version in Enghmd’s Helicon; see Bullen's Reprint, p. 74, 
The edd. 1599, 1612, htive ihrmh'. 

16. Linexs 245-298. —The old editions arrange 1 hr poem 
in three stanzas, eacli of twvlve lines. 7’he veixses ;i.'> 
printed in the etUtiotis of 1.599 ami 1612, in Weelke.'^'s 
Madrigals tmd England's Helicon, are full of miimport’ant 
verbal variations, which I forbetir to chronicle. Mr. 
Bullen thinks that the ptiern was written by Riehurd 
Barntleld; see introduction to hi.s reprint of Fm.gland's 
Helicon, p. x.xi. 

17. Line 271: can sovnd No PKAh.—In Titus Androni- 
cus, iii; 1. 245, we have; 

To weep with them that weci'i doth, ease .v, >;;/<■ ^/c.r/. 

Deal, of, course, is the German theiL 


NOTES TO- THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM; 


18. Line, 300: 'And stall’d t/ie deer, ; &c. — Compare 

CyraOeliiie, 112^^ 

u-li Oil thuii bast ta’en thj' stand. 

'rh‘ elocted ti'sw before tlvee. 

19. Line 302: eLv icAl ax FANR^Y’S PARTrAL MIGHT.— The 
edd. 1590, 1012, hjive/«;D.\>/ (party all might); the 1040 ed. 
diifers from them only in readirij? partly. The Cambridge 
editors ])rint/>?.Rcvo partial wight; the Globe edition marks 
the line as corrupt It has always seemed to me that 
famy's partial might would suit the context, and tlii.s I 
have ventured to adopt. 

20. Line 306: Smooth not thy tongiie with WILED talk.— 
Foi\i^i<?fi = poUshed, see Sonnet Ixxxv. 4. 

21. Line 340; A WOMAN’S NAY doth xfand /or NAUGHT, 
— There was a proverl) (see Thiseltfui Dyer, Folklore of 
Shakespeare, p. 432) ‘'Maidx xay nay, and take it/ to 
which Heywood alludes in his Wisewoman of Hog.sdon, 
i. 2; 

Come, come, I know tliou art a i/t.au-f; say nay, and Arfe inem. 

--Iie 5 'woocr.s Plays, Mermaid ed. p. 260 . 

Compare Two Gentlemen of I'erona, i. 2. 55, 56; and the 


following couplet from a iioein in Bullen’s EHzabetlian 
Lyrics, p. 129; 

Women’s woi'ds liave double sense ; 

Stand away! — a simple fence. 

22 . Line 349; to ROUND ‘/ae i’ the ear.-— Sclmii<lt explains 
'round -to whisper; but can it not mean “ strike me <.»n 
the ear?” The sense requires some such interin-etiition, 
and we still talk of rounding on a person, i.e. turning 
sharply on him. Various emenda tions have been hasiardt^il, 
to little purpose. 

23 . Line 353.— See Merry Wives of Wiudsoiviii. 1. 15-2f >. 
Mr. Biillen, in his edition of Marlowe, remarks: “This 
delightful pastoral song u'as first publisiied, without tine 
fourth and sixth stanzas, in The Pamonate Pilgrhn, 1599. 
It appeared complete in England’s Helicon, 1600, with 
Marlowe’s name sulfscribed. By quoting it in the Com- 
plete Angler, 1653, Isaac lYalton has made it kntwnto a 
world of readers” (vol. iii. p, 283). The different versions 
of the imniortal lyric are rife with variant I’eadings (of no 
particular importance), foi* wliicli tlie curious reader inii.st 
consult Mr. Bulleu’s collation of the texts (ilarhnve, vol. 
iii. i>p. 283-285), 


THE PHCENIX AND THE TURTLE. 


The Phaniix and tlie Tu Dtle tirst appeared 
ill 16*01 as one of tlie additional poems to 
Chester’s Love/s Maihyr; or, Rosalin’s Com- 
plaint. Tlie poem was signed with Shake- 
speare’s name. Attempts have been made, 
quite uselessly of course, to explain tlie alle- 


Let the bird of loudest lay, 

(In the sole Arabian tree, 

Herald sad and trumpet be, 

To 'whose sound chaste wings obey. 

But thou shrieking harbinger, 

.l''onl pi'ccurrer of tlie fiend, 

Augur of tlie fever’s end, 

To troop come tliou not near! 

From this se.ssiou interdict 

Every fowl of tyrant wing. 10 

Save the eagle, feiither’d king: 

Keep tlie ohsequy .so strict. 

.Line 2: On the mle Auaiuan Ow.— S ee As You Like 
It. note 145. 

Line 15: the DE.vm-niviNiNG SWAN. - See note 257 
Othello. 


I gory; no clue to the events bintetl at lin.s siii- 
vived. Chester’s Loves Martyr, descrilied as 
an extremely rare volume by the Cambridge 
editors (see voL ix, Intiv»<hD.‘tioii., p. xviii.), 
has been reprinted liy the New Shakspere 
Society. 


Let the priest in .surplice white, 

That defunclive music can. 

Be the deaili-diviuiiig swan. 

Lest the requiem lack his right. 

Am! tliou treble>dated crow. 

That thy sable gender mak’st 

'With the breath thou giv’.st aiul t;ik“si., 

’Alongst our nioiuTiers shall riiou go. 

Here the anthem ilotb. commence :--- 
Love and constancy is dead; 

Phmnix and tlie turlle limi 
In a mutual fiame from hence. 

So they lov’d, as love in iw'ain 
Had the essence hut in one; 

Two distinets, division none: 

Number tliere in love '\va> slain. 

IBB 


THE PIKENIX ■ AND THE TURTLE. 


Hearts reiiiote, yot not usuiulcr; 

Distanee, aiui no spare was seen ;j0 

'Twixt this turtle and his queen; 

But, ill them it, were a wonder. 

So between tliem love die! shinOj 
That the turtle saw his right 
Flainiiig' in the phcenix’ sigiit; 

.Either was the other’s mine. 

Property was tints appall’d, 

'Phat the self was not the same; 

Single iiatiire’s double name 

Neither two nor one was ealFd. 40 

Eeason, in itself eontbunded, 

Saw division grow together, 

To themselves yet either neither, 

Simple wei'Q so well coinpounded; 

That it cried, How true a twain 
iSeemeth tliis concordant one! 

Love hatli reason, reason none, 

If what parts can so remain. 
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Wliereupoii it inatie this ihrcne 

To the pluenix and the «iove. 50 

Co-supremes and >farN of lovo. 

As chorus to their tragic >ceiie. 

TIIKEXOS. 

ILuivity. trii til, ainl. rarity, 

Grace in all >impliciiy. 

Here eiiclosM in cinders lie. 

Death is now t.lte plkcnix’ nest; 

And tlie turtle's h*yal lireast 
To eternity doth rest. 

Leaving no }> 0 '«teriry: — 

’T was not their infirmity, ,30 

It was married ehastity. 

Truth may seem, but ranmu. be; 

Beauty brag, loir ‘t i> nor, she; 

Trntli and heanty buried be. 

To tills urn let ihos..* i'e]tair 
That am either true or faic: 

For these dead biiab 'duh a prayer. #7 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEAEE-LAND 


“ Though Shakespeare’s dust beneath our footsteps lies, 
riis spirit breathes amid his native skies .” — John Sterling, 1S39. 



f'iAN it be a mere coincidence tlmt the same Englisli 
county should haA'e produced the higbest name 
in literature of either sex — Shakespeare, and 
“ G-eorge Eliot”? Although envdrounieut is but 
one of the factors in the developme]it of genius, 
yet it is doubtless a powerful one; and to trace its influence 
adds increased zest to the pleasure Avith AAdiich Ave A'isit and 
study the localities in AAdiich those AAdiom the Av^orld has learnt 
to admire and to revere Avere born and bred. 


In tlie pages Avhich folloAv Ave shall endeavour to giv'e some 
account of the sweet Midland region iiiAvliicli our Shakespeare 
grcAv up to man’s estate; and Avhich he loved so well that he 
left the pomp of London and of the Court Avliile still at tlie 
zenith of his fame, in order to spend as much as possible of 
the latter part of his life Avithin its pleasant borders. 

Extent and Position of the “Shakespeare Country”. 

• — ^In connection Avith Shakespeare the county of A¥arA\ick 
has usual!}’ received the Avhole of the credit Avhich is given 
to the district Avherein a great man has been born. Rut llu' 
town of Stratford is situated in the extreme south-west corner 
of the county, and a AAmlk of ten minutes from the poet’s birth- 
place Avill bring anyone across the foot-bridge over the Avon 
and into Gloucestershire. Portions of ¥¥orcestershire, too, are 
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close at baud; and the title (given by the bard's contemporaries) 
of “Swan of Avon” vvoiild seem perhaps more suitable than 
that of “Warwickshire Lad”, bestowed on him by Garrick 
at the Stratford festival of 1764. 

That exquisite river — the Warwickshire xLvon — is indeed 
the distinguishing feature of the district. Kising near Naseby, 
in Northamptonshire, it joins the Severn at Tewkesbin-y after 
a sinuous course from north-east to south-west of aliout 106 
mite.s. We may distinguish Shakespeare -Land as occupying 
a central tract, of which the Avon, running diagonally from 
Engby to Evesham for 86 miles, is the leading physical feature. 

The Woodland or “ Arden On the north-west si<le 
of the Avon is the wooded region formerly known as the 
“Woodland”, or “Wooland”, which formed part of the famous 
Forest of Arden. In Saxon and Norman times trees covered 
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containing' sncli towns and villages as Leainingtoii. < iHclinrcli, 
Soutliani, ('hesterton, Ivineton, Brailes, IMavston. L’cEwnrtli. Arc. 

Lastly, standing upon the very banks of tlie Avon, we have 
Engl)y, Stoneleigh, Guy’s Clitfe, Warwick, Cliaiii'cote. Strat- 
ford, Luddington, Bidford, Offenhani, and Evesham. 

Thn.s our youtliful poet’s “kingyloni”, with evei'y corner of 
which he doubtless made himself familiar in the roaming days 
of his boyhood, occupies an area of about 3C miles b} 3.3 miles, 
including some 900 square miles. 

Geology and Botany. — A glance at a geological map 
sliow.s that the Avon roughly divides the red marls and sand- 
stones of the Triassic Formation on tlie north-west ithi' “Arden’' 
area) from the clays and limestones of the Lias to the soutli- 
east (“ Feldon ” district). The limestones of tlie Lias are 
lai'gely worked at ATilmcote, Harbury, and round Eugby, 
and the thin-laedded stone lias lieen frequently used in the 
construction of local churches, liouses, and walls (fig. 1). 

All these rocks are more or le.ss soft and easily wca.tluu'od, 
and thus the country is of low relief, having swelling outlines 
and low elevations which hardly deserve the name of hills. 
Sti'atford-on-Avon is hut 110 feet above sea-level. 

The plants of Shakespeare Laud have been must carefully 
enumerated by Mr. J. E. Bagnall in bis Flora of Wanr/ck- 
shire. The county contains altogether 852 species of wild 
flowering-plants, or more than one-half of the total number 
(1425) known in Great Britain. The plants peculiar to hog.s 
and heaths are. conspicuous by their absence; but generally 
speaking the county is still well wooded. In Sutton 1‘ai'k, 
nortli of Birmingliain, we have a tract of land which has nev er 
known cultivation, and here such rarities as the Grass of 
Parnassus, the Black Crowberry, the Cranberry, and the 
Whortleberry still linger. 

Among the rivers the soft-flowing Avon easily takes the 
first place for the richness of its vegetation. In .summer its 
surfirce is here and there completely covered with tlie small 
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wiiite fiower.s of the Water Crowlbot; forests of bulrushes 
crowd its hanks: and the Yellow Water-Lil}'; tlie Bitter- 
Ci'i'ss. and the Watei- Meadow-Grass grow profnsel}'. The 
grand oaks of Stoneleigh Park, and tlie liollies ^^hicll thairisli 
so wonderlully on the barren ])e1)b]e-l)eds of Sutton l:^;irk 
(fig. 2), }i\'e in one’s nieiuory: but fine elms, chestnuts, and 
limes are to lie seen almost everywhere. The south and 



south-east of Warwickshire is, hou'ever, distinctly ricdier in 
vegetation than the north and north-west. 

The courses of the rivers are marked out by tlie rows of 
willows which grow along their banks (fig. o); and tlie acute- 
ness with which our Shakespeare must liave noted the natural 
jihenoniena of his country-side is sliown liy a refm'tmce in 
Hanilet (act iv, sc. 7); 

“ Tbere is a -ivillovr grows aslant a bvoolc. 

That shows his /w»r leaves in tlie glassy stream 

To a casual observer the leaves of the willow seem to be of an 
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ordioarj green colour, but a careful exannnatioii ,slio\\’s that 
the imdey ahli's of tiie leaA'es are whitish, and it is, t)!' course, 
this lower sid(‘ wliich we see reflected in the watei'. 

The Three Roman Roads of Warwickshire.- Tlie 
Roman roads of Shalvespeare-Land are tliroe in ntnnltei’. 
Tlu'v form a triangle, practically enclo.sing AVarwiclcsliire on 
tilt* north-east, the west, and the south-east. The famous 
\\’atling' Street, running from London to Chester, forms inueli 
of the county boundary on the north-east side, from near 
.Rugby by Ather.stone to Wilnecote. The Fosse-’WTvy runs 
across the Feldon, at a distance of aliont 4 miles east of and 
parallel to tlie Avon, entering the county near Shi|i.'-ron-t)n- 
Stour, and intersecting the 'Watting Street at High ( 'ross 
(Venonis). The third or north-western lionndary road is 
best named tin* “ Ryknield Street’’ (tig. 4), to distiugnisli it 
from the “ Icknield Strtah” of tlie Simth of England. Enter- 
ing Warwickshire at Bidford, it passes nortlnvards tlirungh 
Alcestcr and the west side of Biriningliam (wliere a portion 
of it is still called the “Icknield” Street): it is also jieiTeclIy 
visible, its course as clear as the day it nas made (cxci'pt. 
of course, that it is grass-grown), on the western side of Surton 
Park, near the Royal Oak Inn (fig. 5). 



CHAPTER II 


THE HOMES OF SHAKESPEARE'S ANCESTORS 
.SHAKESPEAllES 

a poaeiier, or wliate.vor olso at Stratford in Wurwirkshii’C?, wlio 

fd V, ]'i!o 'odoks! Tiie finest !n:!nia 2 i ligiiro, as I approliend, that Xatiiro has hiTliorto 
Ndt.‘U tir to iiiako of our widely diifiisod Teutonic clay. Saxorj, Xorinan, Gelt, or Sarinat. 1 t'lnd 
no huiiian >«* hoautiful, tlirse fifteen luntdred known years: — our soprenie niodcrn European 
Tiiohii'is i. 1 8d9. 

HAKESlMCVREsS |);u‘eiit.s appear eaeli of tlieiu to 
liave (lesc'Ciuled from a long' line <3f local or 
Warwickshire '‘antecessors'’. Great difficulty is 
r‘\pei'ienced in tracing’ tlie genealogy of any but 
the very liighest in the land before the sixteenth 
ceiitiir}-. Parish registers — upon which -we mainly rely foi' 

the records of births, deaths, and marriages — ^vere fii'st in- 
stituted by tlie dii-ection of Henry YIII’s minister, Thomas 
Cromw'ell, in 1538, ami were not generally adopted until some 
twenty or tliii't_y yeaies latei-. 

Ancestors on the “ Spear ” side. — Tlie researches of 
(f. R. Frencli, of 'Mrs. Stupes, and others, have traeed “Slmke- 
speares ” in i'higlaml as far l)ack as 120(1; tliougli tlie mime 
does not appear in W’arwickshii'e Tiutil 135!). Tlie origin 
of tins surname is obvious, and it may well lie that it was 
liestowi'd on some hardy inan-at-arms for his skill in tiie 
managmmmt of his spear during the border wnrfai'e wliich 
was so iuci'ssantly Avaged on tlie Seottisli frontier in tlie 
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Middle Ages. At all events Ave liud one “lleiivv Shake- 
spere” dwelling near Penritli in 1349, and .Allan and A\dlliani 
Shakespeare in 1398, while the Avill of John Shak(>spere 
of Doncaster (Yorkshire), dated 1458, Avhich is preseined 
among the Yoi'k Records, may mark a connecting-link Avith 
the Midlands. The first AVarwickshire record of the name 
is rather unfortunate, as it is tliat of “Thomas 8hak('spere. 
felon”, of Coventry, for whose goods the hailifls of thai cit}- 
had to account in 1359. The family must lia\e sprt'ad rapidly 
in the county, for in the first half of the sixteentli century the 
name occurs in at least sixteen AYirwicksliiia' towns and \ ii- 
lages, and especially at KnoAAde, at Rowington, and at \\'arwi<'k. 

The Guild of Knowle.— The “Guilds” which swnv so 
popular in England from the thirteenth to the sixtmmth 
centurie.s, Avere societies or combinations Avhich inchuled all 






HOMES OF THE SHAKESPEARES 


clas.si-'s, and wliicli Iiad for tlieir objects the protection and 
advancement of tlie interests of their members both in this 
world and liereafter. Tliey partook of the nature of our 
friendtv, side, and Inn-ial societies; prayers for the dead were 
a great feature; frequent ‘'feasts” were arranged — the origin 
of our modern puldic dinners; and during theii' latter years 
(they were suppi'essed, and tlieir property confiscated, liy 
Henry VllI at the time of the dissolution of the monasteries) 
many of them had assumed some of the duties which we now 
associate with a town council or coiporation. 

Among all tlie guilds one of the most powerful was that 
of St. -Vnne, at Knowle, a village 14 miles due nortli of 
Stratfonl-on-Avon [Ivnowle station on the Great Western 
llailway, 10 miles soiitli-taist of Birmingham]. This guild 
in the vear 1500 had OOOO members, including the first 
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people of tlie county, and with nine entries of tlie name 
81iakes])enr(.' Its register, on vellum, is now in the ISir- 
miiigiiaui ih'lercmce Library, and it has l)een adiniraltiy edited 
by Mr. W. 1,!. Ibb/kley. 

The ( diild-I louse or Hall still stands (fig. 0) ojiposite the 
west end of the church of Knowle. It is a half-timbered 
fifteenth-century building, now converted into a shop and 
dwelling-house. Tlie church of Knowle is a good specimen 
of Perpendicular architecture, embattled, with tower at the 
west end. It possesses a fine rood-screen. 

The Swan Inn at Knowle (fig. 7) has good iron-worlv in 
its sign, and is a type of the old-fasliioned liostels wliich are 
so rapidly disappearing liefore modern rclniilding and “ im- 
provements ”. 

The Village and Hall of Rowington. — The pleasant 
village of Eowingtou Iie.s on the east side of tlie (treat 
Western Pailn’ay, just half-way lu'tween laipwortli and 
Hatton stations (2 miles to either). Its church (fig. 8), de- 
dicated to St. Lawi'cnce, has a central tanliattleil tov’cr, with 
a nave that is remarkable in that it is continued to the east 
of tlie tower. The present veiw uncommon plan uf the 
building appears to be the result of a fourtemith-cmitury 
enlargement of the original .small Norman edifice. The lairlv 
I'egisters of Rowington are lost, but there ai'e sixty-two en- 
tries of “ Shakespeares” from HtlG to 1097, and the Guihl 
Register of Knowle mentions “ Thomas C'hacsper ” and 
Johanuis Shakespeyre ” of Rowington in 1470. 

On Rowington (xreen .stands “ Shakesjieare Hall'’, a 
galiled, half-timliered hou.se, said to liave been tlie residence 
of Thomas Shaki'speare, one of the poet’s uncles, ami it is 
locally believt'd that R.v You Lih' It was written in llu' 
little room o\cr the porcli. Certain it is that at tlu' time 
of his death William Shakespeare was possessed of a co]>v- 
hold belonging to the manor of Rowington, but we k'uow 
that he only acipiired it in 1602. 
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Baddesley Clinton and the Church of the Expia- 
tion. — iladdesic}' Clinton, one of the most romantic, secluded, 
and hi'antifnl s|)ots in Shalvespeare-Laud, lies just a mile due 
east of Lapworth station (Great Western ilailwav). Its 
moated Hall is an exquisite example of a fortilied inanor- 
liouse of the fifteenth centurv. It contains mucli fine wood- 
work, and the heraldic devices in the windo'iws are very 
noteworthy. The brick bridge by which the moat is now 
crossed was built in the reign of Queen xlniie to replace an 
old drawbi'idge. The moat is S or 9 feet deep, but ^nnhu'- 
neath it there is a seci'et passage intended to aiford a means 
of escape in time of siege. From the Saxon IFidde the 
manor here passed to the Norman knight He Clinton. In 
Henry VFs reign it w'as acquired by one tluhn Hrome, a 
lawyer of Warwick, who, in lldS, received a mortal wound in 
a London church-porch from an adversary, one Jolm llerthill, 
wlio suifered under a similar grievance to John Shake- 
s[)eare’s, i.e. Brome refused to return a manor to its owner 
upon tlie receipt of its mortgage-money. In his will 'Brume 
writes: “ I do forgive my son Thomas, who, when lie sawm 
me mime through in ye Whitefriers Church- porch, laughed 
and smiled att itt ”. Thomas dying without heirs, Nicholas 
Brome — John’s second son — succeeded his father at Baddes- 
ley, and avenged him by lying in wait for and killing Hert- 
hill near Barford Bridge. This Nicholas seems to have lieen 
a man of violent passions, for a few' years later he slew his 
own chaplain, ‘‘finding” — as Dugdale tells us — “the jiriest 
in the parlour cliokkiug his Wife under the chin’’. For tins 
crime Brome had to do penance by rebuilding the towers 
of tlie churches of Packwood and of Baddeshw Clinton. 
Nicholas Brome’s daughter and heiress, Cunstantia. married 
Sir E. Ferrers in 1497, and then for tw'elve geiu'rations 
the Ferrers succeeded one another at Baddesley as heirs 
male, the last being Marinion Edward Ferrers, wlio died in 
1884. 
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The Church of St. James, at Baddesle^y (fig. 9), is but a 
stone’s -throw from the hall. It coiisi.st,s of a nave and 
chancel, with embattled western tower, mostly the work of 
Nicholas Brome between 1496 and 1508. There are some 
interesting old tombstones in the churcliyard; and in Hay 
Wood — a bit of the old forest of Arden, — east of the church, 




THE CHURCH, BADDESLEY CLINTON 


the Lily-of-the- Valley dowers profusely in the spring. But 
this is a strict botanical secret. 

Wroxall and its Abbey.- From Baddesley Clinton it 
is just a mile walk eastwards to Wroxall. The abbey Avliich 
stood here owed its foundation to a miracle! In the twelfth 
century Hugh de Hatton was taken prisoner while fighting 
in the Holy Land. On his promise to found a Benedictine 
priory for nuns, he was transported— fetters and all— by St. 
Leonard in an instant to the woods near Wroxall. Unlike 
many people, he carried out his vow, and some relics of his 
priory — the I'efectory, the chapter-house, &c. — are still to be 
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seen iuiji»iiiiag riie present modern liouse, which was built Ijy 
Mr. James Dnpdale in 18(54. 

1'he (dnireh of St. Leonard is situated in front nf tlie 
mairsion. It i.s a stone buildirm' of the fourteenth eentur\', 
with a. seventeentli-eentury brick to’wer. It contains some 
good earn'd si'ats and stained glas.s. The village stocks still 
.stand opposite to the entrance to the park. 

The Knowlo register gives Eichard Sehakespeire, and 
his wife Margaret, as living in Wroxall in 1464; and Mr. 
Yeatraan finds in the Court Rolls of Wroxall mention of an 
Elizabeth Shak.spere as early as 1418. In 1504 tlu' prayers 
of the Knowle Guild ai‘e a.sked “for tlie soul of Isabella 
8hake.speare, formerly prioress of Wroxall ”. The jiarish 
registers only 1)egin at 158(5. 

The Church and Hall of the Knights Templars at 
Temple BalsalL— Temple Ealsall lies lietween Knowle and 
Berkswell (2 miles from either). The Churcli of St. Alary 
is an Early Decorated edifice of most beautiful and un- 
common type (fig. 10). In the reign of Henry Hi, Roger 
de Aloubray gave the lordship of Balsall to the military- 
religious order of the Knights Templars, and they erected a 
structure to serve both as their hall and church. The interior 
is witliout either aisles or galleries, and is one noble and lofty^ 
space, measuring 104 feet by 80 feet, and rising eastwards 
in four steps. Tliere are large east and west windows; and 
a fine wheel window ”, also, at the west end. 

After the Templars were suppressed, in 1307, thi'ir c.^tate 
here passed through several liands — including thos(' of 
Katharine Parr and Dudley, Earl of Leicester. I'lnally it 
was given to found a liospital for poor wcjim'ii, which now 
stands east of the church. To the south-west of tlie church 
a barn includes part of what wdis once the refectory of tlie 
Templars. The little River Blythe runs close at hand, amid 
pastoral scenery which is very delightful. 

The Birthplace of Shakespeare’s Father (Snitter- 
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field). — The village of Snitterfield is 4 miles north of Strat- 
ford, and 3 miles east of Bearley station (Great Westt'in 
Railway ). Arriving here some twenty years ago. cajiiipped 
with camera and on Sliakespearean study intent, we en(|nired 
of tlie old landladv of tlie Bell Inn as to what notaI»le tilings 
were to be seen. Well, sir,” the worthy dame replied, 
“there’s our new Inlliard-room ” — at which we fled! 


THE CHURCH, TEMPLE BALSALL 


As usual, it is best to make first for the church. The 
liistory of an English village usually centres in and gatliers 
round its church. Its architecture, materials, additions, and 
restorations: the wood-work, iron-work, furniture, windows, 
chui ch-chest, bells, and font; the parisli registers; sonu'tinucs 
the subsidiary buildings attached to the sacred edifice* iGelf; 
tlie churchyard — often containing remarkable trees and inte- 
resting tombstones; and the adjoining residence for the parson 
-—all combine to reveal to the understanding eve an epitome 
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of the liistor}' of tiie i!is- 
trict, foi-, it ni;:iy 1>e,. tlK; 
precediryu' ti\'e or six cen- 
turies. And all honour to 
those who are in char^x* of 
tliese .surpassingly intei'est- 
iiig meuiorials of b}'gone 
England — to the clergy, 
with their humble helpers 
the parish-clerks, the sex- 
tons, and others. Not only 
do tliey feel a pride in. and 
love for, the sacred build- 
ing it.self, wlvich leads thein 
to guard it .sednhxusly, but 
they are ever willing to act 
as guides to visitors, and 
to rcrnhw tlieni every ]a,)s- 
.silde aid and infoi'uiation. 

Snitterfield Cliurch has 
a Decorated inwe, aisles, 
and chancel, witli a INi'- 


CHURCH PORCH, SNITTERFIELD 11 peudicular towev and clere- 

story (fig. 11). The four- 
teenth-century font is good, and there is much ancient 
carved wood-work. The double yew-tree and the three grand 
limes in the churchyard sliould be noticed; and also the 
three silver birches on the vicarage lawn, planted by the three 
daughters (and tlierefore uoav called tlie I’hree Ladies”) of 
the Rev. Richard Jago — a well-known pioet,--- who was \icar 
liere from 1761 to 1781. Richard Shake.speare (the poc*t's 
grandfather) and Henry Shakespeare (his nnclo) lioth farmed 
land here. The farm of “Ingon” and the eiiciosin\‘s calk'd 
“ Burraan’s Field ” and “ Red Hill ” are associated with their 
names in ancient legal documents. 


CHAPTER III 


THE HOMES OF SHAKESPEAEE’S ANCESTORS (ConMnued) 


II— THE ARDENS 


“Then to the Avell-trod stage anon, 

If Jonsoiis learned sock he on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s cliild, 

Warble liis native woodnotes wild.” 

—John Milton^ 16-15. 

HAKESPEARE’S Ancestry on the “Spindle” 
side. — Shakespeare’s father (Jolm) married Mary 
Arden in 1557. She was the youngest (and ap- 
parently the favourite) daughter of Robert iVrden, 
“ husbandman ”, of Wilmcote, a village 3 miles 
north-w’est of Stratford. This Robert Arden was the son 
of a Thomas Arden, and one of the gi'eat questions in 
the ancestry of Shakespeare is as to whether this Thomas 
was, or was not, the second son of Walter Arden of Park 
Hall. Although, perliaps, it cannot be proved in a \vay 
which would satisfy a court of justice, it must be admitted 
that there is a fair probability of such being the case. But 
the Ardens rank among the most ancient tamilies in Eng- 
land, tracing their pedigree through sixteen generations, 
from Walter Arden to Ailwin, the Saxon sheriff of Wharwick- 
shire, and including great names and high connections. It 
must indeed have been a source of legitimate pleasure to 
William Shakespeare to hear — as he imquestionabl}' would 
do even at his mother’s knee — the story of the high achie^'e- 
ments of his “antecessors”. 
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Aston Church and the Ardens. — Aston is now a 
nortliem suburb of Biriningbam. The C'liiireli of St. Peter 
aiul St. Paul has a very good fifteenth-century towur and 
spire, but the rest of the edifice was relvuiit in 1891. Tlie 
famous Arden Tomb stands on the nortli side of the cliaiicel, 
next to tlie organ chamber. It lias I'eciimbent figures of 


THE ARDEN COTTAGE, WILMCOTE T2 

a knight and his lady, the former in plate-armour of the 
time of Richard II— perhaps Sir. T. Arden of Nechells. The 
Ei'dington Chapel, with the tombs of that ancient family, is 
on the opposite or south .side of the chancel; and there is 
also a brass to Thomas TIolte (died 1645). 

Aston Hall stands near the cliurch. It was built of red 
brick by Sir Thomas Holte in 1618-1635, and is now used as 
a Free Public Museum for the city of Birmingham. Among 
the objects shown is a horologe which professes to be 
“ Shakespeare’s clock ”. 
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Wilmcote and Mary Arden. — The cottage, or lather 
sulistaiitial farmhouse, which is believ^ed to have been the 
l:)irthplace and early home of the mother of Shakespeare, 
stands but five minutes’ walk from Wilmcote station (Great 
Western Eaihvay). It is a two-storied half-timbered house 
with dormer-windows (fig. 12); inside, the great wooden 



beams of the framework are worth seeing. But the most 
picturesque part is at the back, wdiere an old dove-cot “ com- 
poses” exceedingly well with a lofty cart-shelter and other 
farm-buildings. The church of St. Andrew is quite modern. 
The exact position of the land here known as “ Asbies”, 
winch was left to Mary Arden by her father, cannot now 
be traced. 

Aston Cantlow: where Shakespeare’s Parents were 
Married. — Wilmcote had no church in Mary Arden’s days, 
and as the village is in the parish of Aston Cantlow, her 
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iBarriage with Joliu Shakespeai’e (loubtless took place there. 
Aston Caiitlow is “ Estoiie Cantihipe” — “ Kstone ” l>ecanse 
east of Alcester, and ‘•'Cantihipe” from tlie Norman family 
who owned the manor in the thirteenth century. Of many 
beautiful villages in this district, Aston Cantlow is remark- 
able for its “ old-Avorld ” appearance, and for its rustic and 
unspoilt cottagers. Artists who know of this sc([ne.stcred 
spot for the most part keep the knorvledge to tlunnscdves — 
but it certainly is among the gems of “ Shake.spt'arc-I.and ”. 

The grand old church of St. John tlie Tlaptist at Aston 
Cantlow (fig. 13) is Early Engii.sh in its architectni'c (late 
thirteenth century), and has some good lifte(mth-ceutury 
wood-Avork and a font. Close at hand stands the inn at 
which local tradition says John Shakespeare’s party held 
the AA’-eclding breakfast; and exactly opposite is the very 
picturesque Conrt-Leet House (fig. 14). 


COLIRT-LEET HOUSE. ASTON CANTLOW 


CHAPTER TV 

SHAKESPEAEE’S NATIVE TOWN OF STRATFOED-ITPON-A VON 

In ME:\roRY of our Famous Si:Iakesfeaee 

“ Who Avrote bis lines witli a sunbeam, 

IVIore durable tlnan Time or Fate 


“ Where thy honoured bones do lie 
(As Statius once to Al’aro’s urn), 

Thither every j^ear will I 

Slowly tread, and sadly moTirn.” 

—8am.uel Sheppard, 1651. 

R^SIjARLY History of Stratford-upon-Avon. — In 
ll early times, when bridges were few or noii- 

<11 Ij^il existent, the shallow places where rivers of any 
size could alone be safely crossed were sought out 
Avith care, and were usually marked by lines of 
stakes. The roads naturally made for these “fords”, and 
villages and towns grew up around them. 

A ford over the Avon at the spot where Stratford noAv 
stands was doubtless knoAvn and used in Celtic and in Saxon 
times. As to Avheu the first bridges over the Avon here — 
poor Avooden structures— Avere built, Ave have no recoi'd. 
There is a fair indication of a Roman cross-road running 
from Stratford to Alcester, and in later times the main or 
“ mail ” road from London through Oxford to Birmingham and 
beyond crossed — as it now crosses — the Avon at this point. 
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The first record of Stratford-on-Avon occurs in Eai'ly 
Saxon times, when there is mention of a moiiasteiw liert' 
(proltaldy on tiie site of the present churcli) ])elonying to tlie 
Itisliojis of W'orcester. And fi'om />oy/awA/y Hook we Icnow 
that a churcli existed at the time of tlie Aorman I’omjuest. 
But of this monastery and early elmrch no traces now remain. 

The Three Bridges at Stratford. — Tlie wooden foot- 
liridae .south of the church has been rebuilt again and again 
upon tlie old foundations; while the adjoining I.uey's mill 
.stands similarly on the .spot wliere tliere was a mill lung 
before tlie Conquest. Donmdaji Book write.s it down: — “a 
mill yielding ten sliillings iier annum and a thousand eels” to 
the tlien Bisho]) of Worcester. 

The Cloiiton Bridge is a line stone structuri' of fourteen 
arches (with live smaller arches under the causeway at the 
west end). It was built by a local man, .Sir Iliigli Clupton 
(Lord (Mayor of laindon), in the reign of ]Ienr_v \’'IL to re- 
[ilace wliat Leland describes, about 154d. as ‘•a poor liridge 
of tinibei', and no cansi'wav' to come to it, wliereby many poor 
folks refused to come to Stratford when tlie ri\'er was up, or, 
coming tliither, stood in jeopardy of life”. 

A third bridge, of red brick, was built in 1826 a little belotv 
the Clopton Bridge to carry a since-disused tramway to .8hips- 
ton-on-Stour. 

The Guild Chapel. — Almost equalling the parish church 
in point of age and of aiiticpiarian interest, the Cluipel of tlie 
Guild of the Holy Cross, the Blessed Yirgin, and 8t. »Tohn 
the Baptist stands at the corner of Chapel I.ane and Church 
.^tri'et (fig. 15). The cliaucel dates back to the Iburtemith 
century, but the rest of the building was rebuilt by .Sir Hugh 
Clopton about the year 1500. In 180-1 it was found that the 
walls of the interior were covered witli fi-escoes, including such 
subjects as the Day of Judgment, the Murder of Thomas a 
Becket, &c. These were carefully copied (and published by 
Mr. Thomas Fisher in 1836), and they were then whitewashed 
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over ngain in tlie same veai' (tig. 16). The north jiorch is an 
ai!miral:)le example of late fifteen th-centnrv architecture. 

The Guild Hall. — Extending southwards from tlie Giuhl 
Cliapel, along Cluirch Street, is a long, low, and nai'row half- 
timhc'i'ed edifice, whose window.s oii one side look into (.'hui'cli 
Street and on tlie other into the (Trainmar School yard. Tliis 



FRESCO IN GUILD CHAPEL 16 


is the hall of the ancient Guild or Fmternity of the 1 loir Ci-oss. 
A hall appears to have been built on this site iu 1d.96 b_v Itobert 
de Stratford, afterwards Lord Chancellor, and a gnait lover 
and beuetactor of bis native town; but the presemt structure 
is probably not older than the end of the fifteenth emitnry. 

The Guild of Stratford was not less important than that of 
Knowle {.see page 12), and had become practically the govern- 
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iiig body of tlie town of Stratford, so that its dissolution in 
toTT, by order of Edward YI, led to complete local confusion. 
As a result, a part of the property of the guild was I'cstured 
in 1553, and a local body, consisting of a bailiff with fonrti‘mi 
aldermen, was established by royal charter to perforin tlie 


INTERIOR OF GUILD HALL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON 17 

work of a town council. Tins body met in the Clnild Hall 
(fig. 17) until the erection of the present Town-hall in 1768. 

The Grammar School of King Edward VL — One of 
the functions of the Stratfoi’d (luild was the education of tlie 
children of its memliers; and, to aid in this good u ork, Tlioiiias 
Joliffb (a prie.st of tlie guild) gave some land in 1482, so tliat 
he is usually considered as the original “ founder ” of the 
present Grammar School. The endowment was conii.'^cated 
when the guild wais suppressed in 1547, but was restored ]:)_y 
Edward VI in 1553. The school occupies rooms over and at 
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tiie back of the txuild Hall (tig. 15). It ■was open free to tiie 
cliildren of all citizens of Stratford ^^•ho were not less tlum 
seven years of ago, and who ^^'ere able to read. Without 
doubt it was lu'i'o tliat William Shakespeai'e learned liis 
“small Latin and less Greek”: and he probably spent seven 
years (1571-1577) at the school, leaving, it is believed, at the 



OLD L.\T1N ROOiW IN GRA.MA\.\R SCHOOL 


early age of fourteen in order to assist his father, whose affairs 
were beginning to be in an embarrassed state. The Old Latin 
llooni (fig. 18) stands over the Guild Hall, and lias a fine 
timber roof with immense tie-beams. At its lower end a desk, 
traditionally known as “ Shakespeare’s ”, used to stand; but it 
has been removed to the Birthplace. The masters of tlie 
scliool during Shakespeare’s time were Walter Boche, B.A. 
{1570-4572), Thomas Hunt (1572-1577), and Thomas Jenkins, 
M. A. (1577-1578). The boys attended service in the adjoining 
Guild Chapel, and sometimes that building was also used as 
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a srliool-rooiii, whicli may have produced the weU-kianvM 
reference in Ttvelfth Night (act iii, sc. 2): “ Cross-yarrered ? 
Must \'ilIainoiisly ; like a pedant that keep.s a .'School i the 
chureli 

The House in which William Shakespeare was 
Born. — That the ]>oet’s fether, John Shakespeare, lived in 
Ileuley Street in 1552 is proved l:)y the corporation rec'ord 
of his being in that year fined twelvepence for Inning a 



dirt-heap of undue proportions in front of a house there. And 
that this house was the one standing on the north side of 
the street, and now known as the “Birthplace” (fig. 19). may 
be taken as practically certain. In 1556 John Shakes})eare 
purcliased the adjoining house on the east side, and uscil it in 
his businc.s.s as a wool-shop; and in 1575 he purchased from 
one Edmund Hall, for £40, the Birthplace itself (pivniously 
he had only rented it). AVheu the elder Shakespeaii' died, 
in 1601, the two Henley Street houses became the pr(»p(,'rty 
of his famous son. From him they passed first to ids elder 
daughter, Susannah, and then to his grand-daughter, Elizahetli, 
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T.ady !>;u‘njir<l (died 1G69). Lad_y Barnard (the last of the 
direct line of Shakespeare’s descendants) beqm'atlie<l this 
l)ro})(‘rt3' to her cousin, Thomas Hart, and it rtniiaiiu'd in 
the Hai't family until 1806, ^\-lien it was sold to Thomas 
Court for £210 to clear a mortgage. 

Finally, in 1847-1848, the property was [)urchased by na- 
tional sul)scriptiou for £3000. In 1857 the whole was skilfully 
restoi-ed to as nearly as could be judged its original condition, 
assistance being derived from old illustrations, such as tliat in 
the Mariazine for 1769 (fig. 20), and it is now' 

vested — together witli New Place and Anne HathaA\-ay’s 
Cottage — in a Ixtdy of national trustees. 

Interior of the Birthplace. — Tlie early home of William 
Shalcespeare underwent many alterations both inside and out 
during tlie time wliicli has elapsed since its erection in the 
first half of the sixteentli centuiT. Tlie eastern part — the 
wool-shoi>, — as early as 1603 became an inn, under the title 
of the Maidenhead (later the “Swan and Maidenhead”) ; while 
for a time (1786-1792) the western house, or Biilliplace proper, 
was turned into a l)ut(?her’s sliop. 

At the present day some thirty thousand persons annually, 
gathered from almost every nation under tlie sun, pa\' iiillingly 
their “nimble sixpences”, and enter the ground-Hoor room, 
Avith its broken-stone floor, which a century ago was the 
“butcher’s shop”, and twm centuries earlier still the “living- 
room” of the Shakespeare family (fig. 21). 

The kitchen, witli its mantel-piece of solid oak, is at the 
back of the living-room. It has a cellar underneath, and two 
small rooms— the pantry and the ivash- house' - behind. A 
narrow'' staircase leads from the kitchen up into the front bed- 
room — -the room in which the immortal poet was liorn (fig-. 22). 
Its walls and ceiling are covered Avith tlie pencilleil names of 
thousands of visitors. The custodian of a century ago kept no 
“ visitors’ book ”, but iiiAdted one and all to leave theii' signa- 
tures Avhere they would — and the names of Sir Al'nlter Scott, 
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{.)f Wasliington Irving, and of others can still ]:)e seen. Tlie 
custodian, in question Avas a AA’oman of A’igorous mi,nd, and on 
receiving notice to quit, she revenged hcTself ]»y giving tlie 
room a “much-needed’' coat of Avliitevvash licd'ore vacating tlie 
premises! Fortunately she did not know or remendjcr euougii 
of the art to mix any size with her whitewasli, so tliat it ail 
dropped off again in a v'ear or so! 

The bed-room behind the birth-room contains a portrait of 
no great value (prolvably an eighteenth-century coj)}’ of the 
bust in the church). The attics are not shown to visitoi-s, and 
some rooms on the west sitle of the house are reserved as store- 
rooms for the corporation i-ecords, and as a coi.umittee-room. 

The Museum (formerly the Wool-Shop). — From the 
Birthplace we pass through a door leading from the living- 
room into tlie adjoining house, wliich was first John Shake- 
speare’s shoy) a, ml afterwards a.n inn. It now contains maiy\' 
interesting olijects, such as a desk said to liave lieen tlie one 
used by William Shakespeare while at the Grarnmar School: 
the “El}’ House” portrait; many valualile deeds, letters, and 
other documents, including the only letter in existenco ml- 
dressed to the poet — a recynest fi’om Ins townsman, llichard 
Qiiyney, for the loan of £30, &c. 

Shakespeare’s house lias been fortnnute in its later cus- 
todians. We have a specially pleasant remembi'ance of tlie 
Misses Chattaway, and although their favourite remark when 
passing the copy of the poet’s bust vAdiich stood in tlie living- 
room— “ Plenty of room there for the mighty lirain " — A\ as 
made liy one oi' othei- of them many hundreds of times } earlv, 
it was alwav s uttered with an earnestness and corniction AA’hich 
could not fail to impress the hearer. 

The garden at the back of the house contains many trees 
and flowers which are mentioned in Shakesyicare’s works; and 
also the stone base of the old Market Cross. It extends to 
Guild Street, part of the mahiroad from London and Oxford 
to Birmingham. 
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A Peep at John Shakespeare: the Plume MSS. — 
Of the “wool-shop” and of John Shakespeare a pleasant 
gleam of liglit has recently come to us across the centuries. 
]3r. A. Clark has di.scovered in the MSS. of Archdeacon Plume 
(born 1630, died 1704), now preserved at Maldon in Es.sex, au 
anecdote which Plume states he had in or about the year 1660 
from Admiral Sir John Menues (born 1590, died 1671). “ He 

[Will Shakespeare] was a glover’s sou. Sir John Menues saw 
once Ids old father in his shop — a inerry-cbeekt old man, that 
said; ‘ Will was a good honest fellow, but he darest have ercikt 
a jesst with liini att any time’.” 

New Place — Shakespeare’s Home. — We know neither 
the precise time of nor the exact reasons which led to Shake- 
speare’s migration from Stratford-upon-Avon to London. We 
may conjecture that 1586 Avas the most probable year: and 
as for reasons, the depression of his father’s business, and 
Ids OAvn quarrel Avith Sir Thomas Lucy over an invasion of 
the latter’s I'eal or supposed rights in Lulbroke deer-park (not 
to mention tlie biiths, early in the year 1585, of tA\'in children, 
Hamuet and Susannah), seem quite sulficieut to account for the 
departure of one avIio must already have had some conscious- 
ness of his own great poAvers, and some desire to test them 
in a Avider spliere than that afforded by a little country town 
numbering only some 1400 inhabitants. 

And the date of his first return to his native tOAvn is as 
uncertain as the jnar of his departure. Surely he Avould be 
present at the burial of his only son— “1596, August 11, 
Hamuet, filius William Shakspere ”, — and Ave seem to have an 
echo of tlds visit in the draft of a grant of arms to John 
Shakt‘s])ei!i-e Avliich exists at the Herald’s College, and is 
dated i!0tli October, 1596. 

William Shakespeare’s ambitions were ahvays centred in 
»Stratford-on-Avon. To found a family there — a family equipped 
Avith that mark of gentle descent, a coat of arm.s,— this was 
his great desire. To achicAm this object nothing Avas more 
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clesivable tliaii tlie possession of a good liouse — tlie best in the 
little town if possible, — and tins desire ^vas realized in 1597 
by tlie purcliase fi-om one William Underbill of an edifice 
known as tlie Great House, M’hicli bad been laiilt by Sir 
Hngb Clopton in tlie reign of Henry A^II, and wbich stood 
at the corner of Cliapel Street and Chapel Lane, with a good 
garden and an orchard behind it. This house was out of 
repair, and the poet paid for it but £’6(), but he must have 
had to expend a large sum in making it habitalile, and he 
tlien rechi'istened it “ New Place ” (fig. 23). It was for the 
purchase of tins house that Shake.speare is lielieved to have 
received a very handsome present (Rowe, writing in 1790, 
says .£101)0) from his patron, the Earl of Southampton. Tlie 
main front of New Place feeed westward to Chapel Street. 
Here Shakespeare took up his abode permanently upon his 
retirement from the stage about 1611, and here he died on 
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the 23rcl April, 1616. New Place then came into the pos- 
session of Susanna Hall, Avho entertained Queen Plenrietta 
Maria here for three days in July, 1643. After passing through 
various hands, and being partly rebuilt by another Sir- Hugh 
Clopton in 1702, it was purchased by the Eev. Fr'ancis Gastrell 
in 1753, who did not at all appreciate the great traditions con- 
nected Avith his neAV abode. Fii'st he roused the AAu-ath of the 
people of Stratford b}^ cutting down a mulberry-tree wliicb 
grew close to the back of the house {a tree supposed to have 
Ireen planted by Shakespeare in 1 609), on the plea that visitors 
bothered him by asking to see it; and finally he pulled the 
house down on another pretext in 1759, and left the town. 

The site of Nbav Place AA^as acquired by public subscription 
in 1861. Excavations liaAn since revealed the old foundations, 
and these, with the ivy-covered Avell (fig. 24), are all tliat uoav' 
I'emain. The Avhole has been converted into a pleasant public 
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g'iirdeii, in the larger division of which are two inulbcrr^'-treeH, 
descendants of the one planted by Shakespeare. I’his garden 
is certainly one of the most I'ostful spots in Stratford. 

The Falcon Inn. — On the other side of Chapel Street, 
opposite to New Place, stands the Falcon Inn, traditionally 
a.ssociated witli tlie “ merry meeting ” of Slialvosjteare with 
Michael Drayton and Ben Jonson. at whicli the poet is said 
to have “drank too hard and contracted a feavonr'* which 
re.sulted in his death. But it can be .shown tliat the " h'alcon " 
did not become a hostelry until aliont 1654, and tin* cause of 
the death of the owner of New Place i.s to be sought raflier in 
the poisonous emanations which must have proeeeikal from 
the foul ditch that then ran down Cliapel Lane, just beneath 
liis windows. 


CHAPTER V 


^SHAKESPEAKE'.S CHUliCH/’; THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH OF 
HOLY TRINITY AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


. Here the baud divm 

Whose sacred dust yon high -arch’d aisles enclose, 

^Vhere the tall windows rise in stately rows 
Above the einhowering shade. 

Here first, at Fancy’s fairy- circled shrine, 

Of daisies pied Ids infant offering made; 

Here playful j^et, in stripling years unripe, 

Fram’d of tliy reeds a slirill and artless pipe.” 

-■ ■Tlumhis Tf nrh)?*, 1777. 


HE Parish Church of Stratford. — Tlii.s beautiful 
edifice stands on the south side of Stratford, well 
apart from the noise and bustle of the little town. 
A lovely avenue of lime-trees (fig. 25) leads from 
the “ Old Town ” gate of the churchyard to the 
fine north porch, wliich constitutes the pi'incipal entraiice 
to the chiu'cli. This porch dates from about the year 1500, 
and its iiinei- door still bears a mneli older ■•sanctuary 
knocker”, wliidi once offered a safe refuge to tlie criminal 
Avho could talce hold of it liefoi’e his pnrsnei's sc'izt.'d him. 
The outside of the west wall of the porch Lears sevoral 
indentations, whicli are probably bullet marks, and rcxajrd, 
it may be, tlie execution of some unfortunate prisoner 
dui'ing tlie Civil Wars. 

Exterior of Holy Trinity. — It will be well to examine 
first the exterior of the church, and from the north pioi’ch n e 
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“SHAKESPEARE’S CHURCH’’ 








tVom''tli(' eml 

of the noi'tli wall the churchyard of holy trinity 26 

of the cliancel, but 

it was pulled down in the year 1801 . Passing round the east 
end, we find another toinbstonedined walk leading round the 
south side of the church, and in the south wall of the chancel 
we note the priest's door. The path leads us to the west 
end, when' tlie fine old oak door.s are seen to be surmounted 
l)y a window of tlie same date (fifteenth century) as the north 
porcli. This ^vindo^v is based on, and includes, tliree canopied 
niches, but tlie statues which tliese doulitless once contained 
liave lieen destroyed. 

lieturning to the east end of Holy Trinity, we find a 
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HOLY TRINITY: THE NAVE, LOOKING EAST 


walled river-side walk looking down upon the Avon, wliieli 
tiowLS placidly at our feet. This w;dk is lined by lofty elms, 
whost' upper liranches aftbrd lionies for a colon\’ of rooks 
(fig. 2(>). This is a peaceful spot: and, seated between the 
church and the river, thinking of the gentle spirit whose dust 
lies close at hand, and to whom this scene must have lieou 
specially finniliar, we wonder what he bvould tliink of the fame 
wliicli lias accrued to his memory during the three centuries 
■which have passed since he too watched the Avon glide liy. 
io Ins repiitatiou as an author Sliakespcare seems, w hile livint;', 
to Iia.ve attached little or no value, but on wliat a pinnacle has 
it placed him since his' death! 

The Interior of Holy Trinity.— Entering by ilie north 
porch, ive at once note the cruciform arrangement of the 
edifice. The nave, with its lofty clerestory (fig. 27), has 
north and soutli aisles, and at the eastern end of each aisle 




dedicated 


tliere is a chapel. That at the east end of tlie south aisle Mas 
dedicated to St. Thomas a Becket; but the corresponding 
chapel at the east end of the north aisle — the Clopton chapel — 
wa.s, and is, nnich more important (fig. 28), c-ontaining as it 
does the tonilis of the principal local family— the Cloptoiks of 
Clopton House. Tlie old font in ndiich Shakespeare was l>ap- 
tized stands in the soutii aisle (fig. 29), and the parish registers 
containing the all-important entries referring to his baptism 
and liiirial are |)laced at the rvest end of the north aisle. 

Leaving the nave and entering the central square Avhich 
forms the base of the tower, M-e note the nortli and south 
transepts, and then pass thi’ough the fifteenth -century rood- 
scrcmi into the chancel (fig. 30). The old oak seats of the 
choir - stalls liear 

.sunu' curiouslv- W ' 


carved misereres”, 
one of wliich is 
shown in fig. 31. 

The Shake- 
speare Graves. 
Advancing east- 
wards to tlie altar 
rails, we find be- 
yond them a roiv of 
stone slabs ujion the 
fiooi', wldeh mark 
tlie graves of those 
who with tlieir 
fainilii's - bad a 
legal right to be 
biiih'd lu'rt', not by 
reason of ant' par- 
tieular \’irtues wdiicb 
they might possess, 
Imt because tlie\’ 
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I So 

were the owners of the parisli tithes - a positinii which nas 

attained by Shakespeare in 1605, tchen he juireliasod a. moic'ty 
of the tithes of Stratford, Old Stratfa'd, Jlisliopton, aad 
AVelcombe for tlie sum of £4-10. 

Next to tlie north wall of tlie eliaiieel lies the poet’s wife, 
Anne Hathaway, who died in 1623, at tlie age of sixty-seven; 
then conies lier hnsband’s stone, lieariag the vi'orld -famous 
inscription : 

“ Good frond for Jesus sake forlieare 
To digg the dust encloased heare : 

Blest be ye man yt. spares tlies stories 
And curst be he yt. moves my liones " 


The best proof of the merit of this comjiosition lies in its effi- 
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cacy. Tlie writer's 
bones have lain nn- 
(listm'iuMl for three 
centuries, and al- 
though we are told 
that his wife and 
his (laughter •‘did 
earnestly desire to 
be buried in the 
same grave with 
him, yet the fear of 
the curse laid by the 
mighty mind has 
so pre^■ailed that 
no si'xton has even* 
dared to nu'ddle 
witli onr Shake- 
speare’s placi' of 
interment. 

Next to Shake- 
speare lies Thomas 
Nbish (died 1647), 
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who inariied Elizabetli, tlie poet’s gi'aiKhhuigliter: and thou 
follow the slabs of l)r. fJolm .Hall (died 10:5')), and of In's 
Mdfe Susanna. Shakespeare’s elder daughter, wlio died in 1640. 
The remainder of the space to the south wall of tlie cliancel 
is occupied by the giaves of two ineinbeivs of the Watts family, 
wlio were, like Shakespeare, lay proprietors of the titlies. 

Shakespeare’s Monument. — On the noi-th wall of the 
chancel, almost directly above the place of Ids interment, 
stands Shakespeare’s monument, consisting of a bust (lig. :52) 
carved out of limestone by Gerard Johnson, the Dutch 
“ tombe-maker ” of Sontliwark. Tins bust is enclosed by 
columns of black marble, nluch su])port an entablature 
bearing the family arms, on each side of which a eiierub 
is seated. An inscription is placed below. Dugda!('’s en- 
graving of the monument (iirobably executed aliout 16:56) 
in Ids great work, the Antiquities of Wm'tvir/cs/n'ne, published 
in 1656, shows important discrepancies with its present state; 
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but these are probably, due to the careless and incorrect 
drawiiig from which Dugdale’s artist worked (fig. 33), similar 
errors as regards other monuments occurring in the same 
l3()ok. Tlie l)ust lias a somewhat unnatural appearance as 
seen from tlie tloor ot the chancel, and this may be due to 
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its being a, iinirr or 
less literal coj>y of 
a plaster east made 
after death. Idic 
fine photograpli l)y 
Harold 1 laker, re- 
])roduced in tig. b2, 
was made from a 
scaffold erected seas 
to 1)6 on a level with 
the face, and the 
features then pre- 
sent much grc'ater 
retinement, and an' 
not witliont a sign of 
luiniour, especiidly 
about tlie mouth. 

Other Tombs 
in the Chancel. — 
.\mong other note- 
n'orthy (.)l)jects in 
the chancel are the 
liigh toml> of Dean 


SH.'\KESPEARE’S MONUMENT (from an old engraving) 33 Thoilias Balsliall 

(died 1491), which 

stands against the north wall, and has above it a monument 


with two marble busts of Eichard Combe and Juditli Combe 


(his promised wife; she died in 1649) ; and the toinl>, with 
effigy, of John Comlie, upon wdiom tradition says that, lieing 
sus[)ccted of usury, Shakespeare composed tlie following lines 
(some years liefore Combe’s death) as a sort of anticipatory 
epitaph; — 

“ Tell in a hundred lies here en-graved, 

T is a hiiiidred to ten his soul is not saved: 

If any man ask. Who lies in this tomb 1 

Hoi Ho! quoth the devil, Tis my John-a-Combe !” 
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The Architecture of Holy Trinity. — Iletuniiii;;' to the 
cliurcbyard, and taking up our po.sitiou at the best gx'ueral 
point of \'ie\\ - the nortli-ea.st corner — ue note rlie square 
central tou'c'i', feet in heiglit, from \\liich tlie stone sjiire 
rise.s for anutiun- So feet (tig. 34). 

The entire lengtli of Holy Trinity is 107 feet from east 
to west, and it.s extreme breadth is 08 feet. 

The transepts are the oldest part of the edifice, and may 
date back to the beginning of the thirteeutli century. 

Next in point of age rve have the tower, the uortli and 
south aiskss. and the nave piers: tlie.se were tlu’ work of 
the Stratfoirls, 1280 to 1330. 

The chancel, tiie clerestory, the west 'windou'. and the 
north porch were Iniilt liy Di-ans Ihdshall and (’ullingwood, 
1480 to 1520. 

Tlie original stw'ple was of U'ood, and u-as oidy 42 feet 
in height; it liad heconu* much decayeil, and in 1705 was 
advantageously replaced by tlie }»resent much loftier stone 
spire. 
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Ye U\iru‘iv/ii</u're lads, and 3 ^* lasses, 

See wdiat at Gur Jiilji'lee passes; 

Ceine revel away, rejoice !n:d be (^lad ; 

For tlie lad of all lads was ;.i irtmtu'cl'tsh/re lad, 
\VariricIiiiIiir (2 lad, 

AH Ix! glad ; 

For tlie lad of all lads was a Waj'wleL'shire lad.” 

— Dtirid Oarriclu 1769. 


OM the Station to the Fountain — Most of 
tiie visitors to Stratford-upon-Avon alight at tlie 
(freat lYesteru station, which lies on the west side 
of the town. IValking eastwards doAvn (freenliill 
Street we soon see the clock-tower and fountain, 
the gift of IMr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, at the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Yictoria (1897). Of this structure — and 
still more of the Memorial Theatre, &c., and other modern 
structures in Stratford — it can onl}' be said that they strike 
a. very inliarmonious note. One can but wish that it liad 
been possilJe to i-eserve a certain tract, including all tlie old 
part of tlie town, within Avhich no alterations or additions 
might lie made without the consent of a national committee; 
a body Avhich should also have power tliemselves to acc|uire 
property for desirable improvements. 

The fountain stands in Eother Street— the old cattle- 
market, — where John Shakespeare and his clever boy doubt- 
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less made mail}' a deal in the skins Avliich it was part of his 
lousiness to coin'ort into gloves, leggings, and such like. Two 
or three old houses here are well worthy of notice. 

From the Fountain to the Birthplace. — Turning to 
the left we pass down either Windsor Street or Mere Sti'eet, 
and enter what is to many tlie most interesting .street in 
England — Henley Street,- — ^on the north side of Avhich stands 
the house in which, on the 23rd of April, 1564, IVilliam 
Shakespeare was born. Notice that the house has l:)een 
isolated (fig. 19) by the removal of some modern cottage, s, 
while the pipes bv^ Avhich it is warmed come from the 
custodian’s cottage, some little distance away — ^precautions 
Avhich it is hoped may remove all risks from fii'e. 

From the Birthplace to Bridge Street. — WTilking 
eastwards, along Henley Street, we pa.ss IMr. Carnegie's new 
free library (a building which harmonizes well Avith its sur- 
roundings), and find ourselves at the top of Bridge Street 
and in the very centre of Stratford. Bridge Street leads 
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down to Bridge-foot ” and the Clopton Bridge, and on 
iiiarket-da3’S tlie stalls placed in its wide expanse look quite 
jjictnresque. This street owes its breadth to the remoyal 
of a “ Middle Row” of houses, some of which were stand- 
ing as recenth' as 1858. 

In or near Bridge Street are some famous inns — tlie “ Red 
Horse ” wliere Washington Irving \A'rote, and where his 
“ parlour ”, with its famous “ sceptre-poker ”, is carefully pre- 
served in its original dignity; next door is the “Golden Lion”; 
tlie “Old Red Lion” stands nearly opposite; and nearer to the 
bridge are the “ Red Lion” and tlie “Unicorn ” (fig. 35). The 
truly “ Georgian ” building at the top of Bridge Street is 
the Market House, built in 1820. 

Along High Street and Chapel Street to New Place. 
— Continuing oui‘ walk southwards Ave noAv enter High 
Street — the usuid title for the most important street of any 
old Engiisli tOAvn. 

.\t tlie corner of Bridge Sti’eet and High Street stands 
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a much-modernized house- — once “The Caii’e''. and tlie resi- 
(hnu'i' ol' iSiinhesjieare's youiig'er dau^liter Judilli foi' many 
yeai's ai'ter lu'r miirriag’e in lOlG with 'rhomas (^hu’uey. who 
carrii'd on here tlie trade of a vintner. The cellars are aj)- 
parently unaltered, and the slope down wliicdi the barrels 
were rolled into them can still be sei'ii. Ikdiind tliem is a 
dark little room whieli may have Vteen tlie actual •■caged' m- 
place of confinement for local offenders. 

The Harvard House. — Pas.sing on down High .Street 
we note on the right hand the cxcpiisite, irnrestoreii old front 
of the “Harvard House'’, with it.s carved wood-work'. Imilt 
by Alderman Tliomas JiOgers in 1506 (fig. 37). His dangliter 
Katharine married Ilobert Harvard, and their .sou dohn 
(born Kkff) emigrated to America and foundc'd tlie famous 
Harvard ('ollegi' there. 

The Town-hall. -Cha[)el Street (fig. 3(>) i.s a continuation 
of Higli Street, and at their junction Idy Street comes in on 
the right and Shei'p Street on the left. Leading out of the 
latter thoroughl'are are .some very pieturespiie old courts, 
which well deserve a visit, and which may bi' freidy mitered. 

At the corner of Oliapel Street and Slieep Street is a. s<|uare 
stone bnitding, which is the Town-lndl. It wa.s built in 1708 — 
just about the time of Garrick's grand jubilee celebration — 
and the great actor presented the statue of Shakespeare which 
stands over the entrance. In the Council Chamlier upstairs 
are some good paintings, including a Honmey. 

Old Houses in Chapel Street. — On the east side of 
Chapel Street, beyond the Town-hall, we find several most 
interesting old houses, including the Shakespeare H tiled, the 
House of Five Gables (by many thought to be the lavst of 
its kind in Stratford — fig. 38), and tlien those whieii in 
Shakespeare’s days were inhabited liy Thomas Hathaway, liy 
Julius Shawe (one of the witnesses to Shakespeare’s will), 
and by Thomas Nash (who married Elizabeth Hall — the poet’s 
granddaughter). Nash’s house has been purchased by the 
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Birthplace Trust, and is now used as a inuseuin. a small 
clinr,ue being made for admission. It contaiim an old ■•slmvel- 
lioavd”, formei'ly in the Falcon Tavern opj)osiU‘, and also 
various relics froin New Place. 

New Place itself — the site of the good house in which 
William Sliak('s]>eare must liavc' felt so much legitimate [»ride 
— is surrounded by a liandsome iron I'ailing l)earing tlu“ piiet’s 
arms, inside wliicli we see the well by which the house was 
supplied with \\ater, and a few wired-over trenclu's showing 
such of the foundations as could l)e discovei’ed Iw excavating 
— and that is all. Not even a drawing, plan, or sketch exists 
of New Place as it was when Shakes])eare inlialuted it. 

From Shakespeare’s Home at New Place to the 
Foot-bridg'e. — Church Street is the soutliward continuation 
of Chapel Street. On its eastern side. Just beyond the Cuild 
Hall, we see a row of almsdiouses, :i ixdic of tin* A\T)rk of 
tlie famous old guild. On the opposite side of the street is 
Mason’s Croft, now the aliode of Miss .Marie Coivlli. 

At the end of Cliurch Sti-eet turn sharply to the left 
and enter Old Town, Tlie j)icturesque gabled house on the 
left is Hall’s Croft, once the residence of Shakesjjeare’s son- 
in-law, ])]•. Jolm Hall, a learned and popular |)liysician. 
few steps more and Ave pass the ToAvn Poom, and then Avon 
Croft — formerly the home of that able local historian, It. B. 
M'heler, whose Hhiortf and- Antiquitm of Stratford - /t /Hiu- Avon 
(1806) is still a most useful book. 

The College. — In the field opposite Avon Ci'oft formerl}' 
stood “ the College”, a substantial stone mamsion built in Bibd 
by Kali)li de Stratford (Bisliop of London) Iteeause of bis 
“good affection to this town, being bis birtliplace ”. Here 
dwelt tlie monks avIio served in the adjoining chui'cli, winch 
became “ collegiate ”, with a “dean”, from 1423 to 1546. 
After tlie dissolution the building passed tlirongli several 
hands, and Avas ultimately pulled doAvn, for no very apparent 
reason — for it Avas still in good repair, — in 1791). 
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By the Foot-bridge to the Town Meadows and 
Bridge Street. — Circling round the west end of Holy 
Trinif.v, 'wliicli we liave described separately in Chap. V (see 
p. 41 ), we take our way down Mill Lane, past Lucy’s Mill, and 
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THE PICTURE-GALLERY, SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 40 

will lead us uortli wards back to the Cl opton Bridge. This 
is indeed a delightful walk ; the grey spire of Holy Trinity 
composes most beautifully with the 23rofuse vegetation of the 
rivei’-banks and little islands, to which the plashing of the 
water over the weir adds a joleasing note. 

The remains of the Old Lock make an admirable fore- 
ground for a view of the church, and remind us of the time 
when barges came uj) tlie Avon from Gloucester and Tewkes- 
bury as far as Stratfoi'd. 

The Shakespeare Memorial.— -The house with beautiful 
grounds situated north of and next to the churchyarxl is Avon 
Bank, the residence of the Flower family, whose members 
have done much for Stratford and for the memory of Shake- 
S2)eare. 

Next to Avon Bank the garish big building of variegated 
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brick wliicli was erected in 1879 as the Shakespeare Memorial 
— ^including a theatre, library, &c. — strikes the eye somewhat 
discordantly; and this harsh note is echoed liy the puffing 
of little steam -launches Avhich ply from the Bancroft 
“bank-croft”, or held by the river) Gardens adjoining. Within 
the INleinorial Grounds is Lord Ronald GoAver’s tine bronze 
statue of Shakespeare (fig. 39), showing the poet seated upon 
a pedestal, round the base of which are placed smaller statiies 
of FalstafF, Lady Macbeth, Prince Hal, and Hamlet. This 
statue occupied the artist some twelve years in its execution, 
and Avas unveiled in 1888. The interior of the IMemorial 
(fig. 40) is better than its exterior, and its collections of books, 
inchiding very numerous editions of the plays, Avill, it is to be 
hoped, be steadily added to, so that students may find tlie 
place of real vaUu'. 

After passing the red brick ti'ain way-bridge, we soon ainive 
at tlie east end of tlie Clopton Bridge — here rowing-boats nui}" 
be hired, — and from the Swan’s Nest Hotel note the roads 
diverging east, to Shipston and Banbury, and northAvards, to 
Charlecote and ^Varwick'. 

Crossing the Clopton Bridge we find oui'selves once more 
at our starting-point in Bridge Street. 



CHAPTEE YII 


SHOET WxVLKS ABOUND STEATFOIID-UPON-AVON 


“ . . . . This is the forest of Arden. 

Ay, now am I in Arden ; the more fool I ; 

Wlien I was at home, I was in a better place.” 

— You Like It, act ii, sc. 4. 

O Shottery: the Home of Anne Hathaway. — 
The pleasant hamlet of Shottery lies about a mile 
\ve.st of Stratford. We may reach it from the 
Great Western station by turning' to the right 
along the Alcester Eoacl. But the nearer and 
[)leasauter ways are by foot-paths, the first of which starts 
from near the station (just before reaching Albany Street), 
while the second leads out of Back Lane opposite to the end 
of Chestnut Walk. Nearing Shottery village we notice on 
the left hand the Manor-House Pann, Avith a dove-cot in the 
garden behind. Under its great roof-trees is a large attic, 
formerly used, it is said, as an oratory, and here one author 
supposes the marriage of William Shakespeare with x4.nne 
Hathaway to have been first secretly solemnized in ] 582, 
according to the rites of the then but lately proscribed Eoman 
Catholic Church. The thatched cottages of Shottery are both 
numerous and pretty, and there are many juvenile guides only 
too ready to conduct the visitor across a little stream to 
“ Anne Hathaway’s cottage ” (fig. 41). This building stands 
at right angles to the road, facing a pretty garden full of 
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ANNE HATHAWAY’S COTTAGE, SHOTTERY 


“ Sliake.speare’s flowers It has been divided into two, and 
even three, dwelling-places, but in the sixteenth century it 
was a substantial Elizaljethan farmhouse, in which <iwelt 
one Richard Hathaway', Avho, dying in 1581, left to his eldest 
daughter, Agnes (or Anne, for the two names were equiva- 
lents in those days), the sum of £6, 13.y. 4d., “to be paid at 
the day of her marriage”. The large stone chimney in the 
centre of the present building, which bears the inscription 
H., 1697”, was the addition of a later Hathaway. The 
house, indeed, i-emained in the possession of the Hathaway 
family until 1838, and has since been occupied, as custodians, 
by their descendants, the Taylors and the Rakers. Mrs. 
Baker (tig. 42), who died in 1899 at the age of eighty-six, 
was known and esteemed by many thousands of lov(!rs of 
Shakespearean traditions, to whom she had shown the quaint 
living-room and kitchen of the interior of the house (tig. 43), 
I with the bed-room al)ove, AA’hich contains an old carved bed- 
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stead— “ the bed on which Anne Hathaway was born”— 
having a envious rush mattress, and hand-spun flaxen sheets 
adorned with exquisite needlework. 

To Luddington. — This tiny village stands on the right 
bank of the Avon, about 3 miles soirth-west of Stratford. 
From the latter town 
we may reacii Lud- 
dington eitlier by the 
E vesh am Hoad — turn - 
ing off to the left as 
soon as we come to 
the point where Shot- 
tery 1)rook crosses — 
or (more pleasantly) 
by a foot-patli which 
starts from the East 
and West station. As 
to the latter, however, 
there has been some 
dispute about a “right 
of way ”, so that en- 
quiry should be made 
before starting. 

The present Chui'ch 
of All Saints (Decor- 
ated) dates only from 
1872, but in its church- 
yard there stands the 
font (fig. 44) of a much 
older church, in which 
local tradition has 
steadily maintained 
that tiie marriage of 
Shakespeare took 

• . MRS. BAKER, A DESCENDANT 

place. 1 he registers, of the hathaways 
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ANNE HATHAWAY’S COTTAGE; THE LIVING-ROOM 


iinfortmiately, are lost, but the curate of this early chui-eii 
in 1582 -was Thomas Hunt, M’liom the youthful liridej-'room 
would know well as having been his master at the Stratford 
Grammar School. There are some beautiful stretches of the 
Avon just at the foot of the churchyard, and the old thatched 
cottages are exceptionally delightful in being perhaps a little 
more dilapidated than the average! (fig. 45). 

To Billesley Church and Hall. — We can reach Billes- 
■ley by a 4-mile walk north-west from Stratford, but it is 
only 2 miles from Wilmcote station. The funny-looking little 
church of brick, with stone cpioins (fig. 46), was built in 1692, 
upon the site of an older edifice in which it is claimed by 
some that Shakespeare was married. The grounds for this 
belief are not very obvious, but one is that Shakespeare’s 
granddaughter Elizabeth (widow of Thomas Nash) certainly 
chose this place for her second marriage with John Barnard, 
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5tli June, 1649. Tradition also strongly connects Shake- 
speare’s name with the adjoining Elizabethan mansion, known 
as Billesley Hall, once the residence of the Trussel family 
(connections of the poet), which contains a panelled room, 
some good carved chimney-pieces, and a “ Priest’s Hiding- 
hole”." 

To Clopton House, Welcombe, and the Dingles. — 
From Guild Street — at the back of the Birthplace — turn to 
the right up the Clopton Road, and in less than a mile you 
will stand in front 
of Clopton House. 

Of the original 
manor-house of the 
great Clopton family 
(built about 1490) 
only a porch at the 
back remains. The 
rest of the house 
was rebuilt by Sir 
Edwai’d Walkei' 
about 1665, and 
again “ restored ” 
about 1830. Vari- 
ous traditions cling 
round this building. 

It may have sug- 
gested to the great 
dramatist the “lord’s 
house” in the Tam- 
ing of the Shreii' 

(a play full of local 
allusions). In 
sirring at the back 
of the house one 
Margaret Clopton 
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is said to have drowned herself in the sixteenth eeutury — 
and the story is, of course, connected with that of love-lorn 
Ophelia. Ceitaiu it is that the house was rented, in 1005, by 
Ambrose Rookwood of Gunpowder Plot notoriety, and that 
when the bailiff of Stratford searched the place in that year, 
he found a host of “popish vestments”, which were appai-ently 
intended for the celebration of mass in a room in the roof 
used as a chapel, and which still exists as an attic. 

From Clopton House a foot-path takes ns eastward round 
Gllopton Tower, and then skirts a belt of trees leading to 
the Obelisk, a monument, 120 feet high, erected in 1873 in 
memory of JMr. Mark Philips and his brother, who Imilt the 
big red-brick house (Welcomlje House) seen just below. A 
foot-path leads soutlnvards, back to Stratford, and on its 
eastern side we see tlie immense trench-like hollows, called 
“ The Dingles ”, winch may be in part natural, in part an 
Early British fortification. 

To Clifford Chambers. — Pleasantly placed on the west 
bank of tlie River Stour, and about 2 miles south of Strat- 
ford, Clifford Chambers is easily reached by going over either 
the Clopton Bridge or the tram bridge, passing along the Ships- 
toii road, and then taking the first turn on the light after 
crossing the railway. It has a small and very ancient church, 
with a Saxon arch over the south door. In the chancel are 
the tombs and bi’asses of the Raynsford family, of whom Sir 
Henry Raynsfoi'd is remembered as the intimate friend of 
Michael Drayton, who was in the habit of spending part of 
every summer here. The black-and-white halfftimbered house 
near the church is the old vicarage, of fourteenth-century date. 
It is on record that a “John Shakespeare” dwelt in this house 
in 1504, and if this was the Stratford glover it is just possible 
that his son William was born here. 

The return to Stratford may be made by a path leading to 
the foot-bridge below the church. 

To Weston and Welford.— “ Weston-upon-Avon” is 
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BILLESLEY CHURCH FROM THE SOUTH-WEST lit. 

situated on tlie soiitliern bank of the river, S miles south- 
west of Stratford, and nearly opposite laiddington. It is best 
reached l)y way of the foot-bridge, afterwards going under the 
railway-bridge, and so onwards by delightful field -paths and 
lanes. Or Milcote station (Great Westeiai Eailway) is less 
than a mile from Weston church. In our illustration (fig. 47) 
the corn-stacks in the foreground are seen to be elevated* upon 
stone “ stacldles ”, a device intended to prevent the ravages of 
rats and mice. The church contains brasses of the Grevilles 
(1523-1559). 

Welford village lies half a inile w^est of Weston, within a 
great bow of the Avon; both these villages are in Gloucester- 
shire. Welford is much favoui’ed by artists, and its thatched 
and beflowered cottages (fig. 48), its mill, its church with an 
excellent old lych-gate, and its May-pole, unite to make the 
whole a scene of beauty. The church (restored) includes some 
good Norman work, and the parish register, under the date 
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of July, 1588, contains a vivid account of a great flood of the 
Avon, a flood which it has been thought is referred to in 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, act ii, sc. 1. 

The return to Stratford may be made by crossing the Avon 
at Binton bi’idge (Binton station on East and West line is 
close at hand) and turning to the right. At the south end of 
the bridge note an inn with a curious sign, the “ Four Alls ” 
(king, parson, soldier, and farmer), and the inscription: 

“Rule all: Pray all: 

Fight all: Pay all”. 

Bintoir village is half a mile north of the bridge. Its 
church (Early English) was rebuilt in 1875; it contains some 
old stone coffin lids of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. 

To Charlecote: the Home of the Lucys.— The noble 
Elall of Charlecote, with the adjoining church and village. 
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THE HALL, CHARLECOTE 49 

either enter the paiic there or (better) keep on the road for 
some distance farther, so as to appi’oach the hall by its prin- 
cipal entrance. Here we find a very good gate-house, built 
— like the hall — ^of red brick, with stone quoins. Behind it 
lies the formal garden, and then we see the hall (fig. 49) in 
shape like the letter E (a compliment to Queen Elizabeth). 

The Lucy family has owned Gharlecote since the nianor 
w'as granted to Walter de Cherlecote in 1190, and the present 
hall was built or rebuilt by the first Sir Thomas Lucy (born 
1532, died 1600) in 1658. In 1572 Elizabeth visited Charle- 
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stands on the south bank of the Avon, about 4 miles north- 
east ot Stratford. Crossing the Clopton bridge, we turn 
sliarply to the left, and soon [)ass the bathing-place and the 
villages of Tiddington and Alveston. In the chancel of the 
(disused) old church at Alveston is the effigy of Nicholas 
Lane, who brought an action at law against- John Shakespeare 
in 1587. Arriving at the Gharlecote lodge gates, we may 
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cote while on her way to Compton Wyniates. Tlie interior of 
the hall contains some fine rooms, inclmling the Great Hall 
(fig. 50), in which are many historical family [lortraits and 
other paintings by Vandyke, Lely, Kiieller, &c. The dining- 
room and the library wei'e added in 1833. 

The Lucy cre.st consists of thi’ee pikes, or “luces'’ as the 
fish is locally named. Tins crest is well displayed in the large 
bay-window which lights the Great Hall, and is shown upon 
the family seal (fig. 51). The house contains other gems, in- 
cluding a suite of furniture in ebony and ivory presented by 
Elizabeth to the Earl of Dudley, and brought here from 
Kenilworth, and an inlaid table from the Borghese Palace at 
Kome, which is said to contain as a centre the lai-gest known 
onyx. 

The park suri'ounding Charlecote Hall includes about 200 
acres and contains splendid elms, a fine lime-trei' avenue, and 
many icd-deei'. 

The church (on the eastern margin of the park) is a Deco- 
rated edifice dating only frmn 1833, l)ut a Saxon font stands 
in the porch under the belfry, and in a dark mortuary chapel 
on the north side of the chancel are the ancient tombs of 
the first Sir Thomas Lucy, “Shakespeare’s persecutor” as he 
has been called; of his son (Sir Thomas, died 1005); and of 
his grandson (Sir Thomas, died 1640). 

Half a mile west of Cliai’lecote village a bridge spans the 
Avon, leading to the village of Hampton Lucy, which has a 
pretentious modern churcli (Decorated), rebuilt by Bickman 
in 1820, and restored by Scott in 1858. From this point the 
return t(> Stratford ma)^ be made by a most charming foot-path 
passing through the northern part of Charlecote Park, and 
leading to a ferry at Alveston. Or tlie walk ma}' be extended 
a couple of miles northwards in the direction of Warwick 
as far as Fulbroke, where the park was situated in which 
Shakespeare is supposed to have conducted his d(?er-stealing 
expedition. 
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“ Shakespeare no Deerstealer.”— Much of the cliami 
which clings to Charlecote is due to the traditional feud 
between the first Sir Thomas Lucy and ' the Shakespeare 
fevmily. John Shakespeare seems to have adhered— more or 
less secretly, as all the Eoman Gatholics -were forced to do 
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in those days— to the faith in whicdi he had been brought 
up, wdiile the knight of Charlecote was a red-hot Protestant. 
And John Shakespeare’s eldest son, William, like most 
young men in the pride of their strength, was doubtless 
fond of a “bit of sport”, and so came into contact with the 
game-preserving land-owmer. The tradition of a deep quarrel 
between Sir Thomas Luc}’' and the young poet is a Stratford 
story which goes back into the sixteenth centurj’-, and the 
explanation probably lies in the fact, always stoutly insisted 
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oil by the local gossips, that 
young Shakespeare hunted and 
killed the deer in Fiilhmhe Park. 
This park lies on the opposite 
side of the Avon to Charlecote, 
and about a quarter of a mile 
higher up the river. At the 
time of which we write it was a 
kind of no-man’sdaiid, having be- 
longed to one Sir Francis Engle- 
held, a proscribed and attainted 
man; and although it afterwards 
passed to the Lucys, it was not 
as yet their property, and no one 
could be legally convicted of tres- 
pass therein. But land-owners have never stuck at trifles, and 
tlie influential knight of Charlecote doubtless felt liiglily indig- 
nant tliat the son of any Stiutford sliopkeeper shoukl presume 
to interfere with his lordly sport. Thus, though Will Slmke- 
speare did lioth chase and slay tlie deer in the ardent days of 
his youth, yet he was “no deerstealer ”, for there was no legal 
owner of the deer which he killed. 

Still, a magnate of great local influence like Sir Thomas 
Lucy was doubtless able to “make things warm” for the 
youthful deer-hunter, and even to drive him from the district 
— ^an act of persecution which Shakespeare repaid with interest 
later on by holding up Sir Thomas to iddicule as “Air. Justice 
Shallow”, with the “luces”, or pike, for his coat-of-arms, in 
XkiQ Merry \Vi res of Windsor, mxA sigymm 2 Henry TV. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

WARWICK AND ITS CASTLE: WITH THE BEAUCHAMP CHAPEL 

AND GUY’S CLIFFE 

Wlijit needs my Shakespeare for his honour’d bones, 

Tlie lalioiir of an age in piled stones? 

Or that his hallow’d relics should be hid 
IJnder a star-ypointing pyramid? 

Dear son of Memory, great heir of ITame, 

\Vliat need’st tliou such weak witness of tliy name? 

’'.riioii, in our wonder and astonishment, 

Hast built tlrvself a life-long monument.” 

— Milton^ 1630 

HE Capital of Warwickshire. — Occupying a 
fairly central position, Warwick is well situated 
as the “ capital ” of the county which is named 
after it. Lying on the west bank of the Avon, 
it is connected with what might be called its 
‘•'residential suburb” of Leamington on the other side of 
the river by a tram-svay. The Great Western line has a station 
on the north side of Warwick itself, while the North-Western 
station, called “Milverton”, lies half-way between Warwick 
and Leamington. 

Approaching Warwick by the Leamington road from the 
east, we note on the left hand the ivy-covered house and gates 
of St. John’s Hospital, dating from 1620. Soon we reach the 
East Gate, next to which is the fine house in which Walter 
Savage Laud or was horn in 1775 (fig. 52). Perched on 
the top of the East Gate is the Chapel of St. Peter, badly 
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restored in 1788. Passing through East Gate, wo enter Juiw 
Street, and the stillness of the old town settles upon us. We 
have heard an iri-everent militiaman declare its thoroughfares 
to he “too quiet for a funeral”! High Street is a continuation 
of Jury Street, and is terminated by tlie West Gate, which is 
crowned by the Chapel of St. James (fig. 53). Of the walls 


which formerly encircled the town of Warwick few traces 
now remain. 

Adjoining the West Gate is the Leycester Hospital (fig. 
53), a half-timbered edifice once serving as the Hall of the 
Guilds, but granted to Eobert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, by 
the Corporation, and adapted by him to serve as an a,s 3 'lum 
for twelve poor brethren (old soldiers by choice) with a master. 
The front bears the letters “ E. L.”, and the date 1571. On 
Sundays the brethren wear their dark-blue gowns and silver 
badges with Leicester’s arms-— the “ bear and ragged staff'”. 


THE EAST GATE, WARWICK 
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The interior of the Hospital is extremely interesting, and 
the objects shown include a carved Saxon chair, a black-oak 
cabinet formerly in Kenilworth Castle, and (in the garden) a 
fine old Norman arch and an Egyptian vase from Warwick 
Castle. 

Other tilings to be studied in Warwick are the excellent 
collections of local fossils and of Britisli birds in the Museum 
in the JMarket Place, several good half-timbered houses, as 
Oken’s House (in Castle Street), the house at the corner of 
New Street and Swan Street, &c. 

Mill Street and the Old Bridge. — When approaching 
Warwick by the Leamington road, if ive turn to the left 
instead of passing through the East Gate, we sliall soon reach 
the entrance to tlie castle, beyond which ]\Iill Street extends 
down to the river side. This street is unqnestionalily one of 
the most picturesque in England (fig. 54) — its old houses, its 
curves, the ivy-covered cottage wliere it abuts on the river, 
and the splendid view it affords of Cccsar’s Tower, combine to 
form a series of pictures in which the liistory of the past seems 
brought before our very eyes. The Avon ripples by the lower 
end of Mill Street, and was formerly crossed here by a bridge, 
of wliich the stone piers still remain all ruinous and ivy-covered. 
Here, too, is the castle mill, long disused, but helping to 
complete a scene which includes many elements of the rarest 
beauty. 

St. Mary’s Church, with the Beauchamp Chapel.— 
In the year 1694 a great misfortune befell the town of War- 
wdek. A fire broke out wdiich consumed the greater part of 
the town, and also most of the fine church of St. Mary, which 
had been rebuilt by the second Thomas Beauchamp in 1394. 
Fortunately the eastern part of the church was saved, and this 
includes the choir or chancel, in the centre of which is the high 
tomb of the first Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and 
Katherine his countess (both died 1369). On the north of the 
chancel is the chapter-house, which has been converted into 
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a mausoleum for the huge tomb of Fulke Greville, the first 
Lord Brooke, who was murdered bj’' his body-servant in 1628. 
The inscription upon this tomb is well known— “ Fulk Grevill, 
seiwant to Queen Elizabeth, counsellor to King James, and 
friend to Sir Philip Sidney”. 

Beneath the chancel is the oldest part of St. Mary’s— the 
Norman crypt, — in which an ancient wooden ducking-stool is 
kept. 

But the gem of St. Mary’s is the mortuary chapel placed 
on the south side of the chancel, and built in 1464 by the 
executors of Eichard Beauchamp, eleventh Earl of Warwick. 
It lies much below the level of the rest of the chui’ch, and is 
entered by a (restored) doorway adorned with the bear and 
I’agged staff, which leads out of the east end of the south 
transept. The painted glass of the fine east window sitfiered 
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very bad treatment during the Civil War, and the altar-piece 
beneath it dates only from 1735 ; but the chapel contains some 
magnilicent tombs, of which that of the founder, Richard 
Beauchamp (who died at Rouen in 1439), occupies a central 
position, and is by far the finest. It consists of grey Purbeck 
marble, upon which rests a life-size effigy of the earl in gilt 



brass; around the sides of the tomb are niches containing 
portrait-figures of members of the Beauchamp family (fig. 55). 

A little to the south-west of this grand central tomb stands 
a somewhat similar high tomb to Ambrose Dudley, the 
“good” Earl of Warwick, who died in 1589; and against the 
north wall of the chapel is the extremely ornate (but debased 
in style) monument of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester (died 
1588), and his countess, Lettice (died 1634). At the south- 
east end of the chapel' is a curious monument to Dudley’s 
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defoi’med son — 
‘Hhe noble Impe, 
Robert of Dudley ” 
— who died while 
little more than an 
infant. 

On the north 
side of the Beau- 
champ Chapel a 
door gives access 
to a short flight of 
steps which leads 
to a small (diantiy 
chapel having a 
ceiling of exquisite 
fan- work. 

After the fire 
of 1094, the toM'er 
and l)ody of St. 
Mary’s weie re- 
built under the 
direction of Sir 
William Wilson. 
The proportions 
are good, and the effect from a distance is therefore pleasing, 
but the details of the work are poor and inartistic. At the 
latest “restoration”, in 1896, the ugly side -galleries were 
removed. 

Warwick Castle and its History. — Many as are the 
beauties of the ancient capital of Warwickshire it must be 
agreed that they culminate in the grand and imposing edifice 
which, built on a rock overhanging the Avon, dominates the 
town to-day as it has done for the last six centuries. 

An exquisite general view of the castle and the river is 
obtained from the fine stone bi’idge over the Avon, built in 
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1700 — a vista of trees and towers wliicli is even better seen 
(tig. 56) fi’om tlie grounds of tlie Boating Club (reached by 
passing through an archway in Mill Street). 

The gatehouse and entrance to the castle are situated at 
the top of Mill Street, and, passing through a cutting in the 
solid sandstone rock, we find ourselves in front of the baibican 
and gate-house, with Caesar’s Tower (built 1360) on the left 
(fig. 57) and Guy’s Tower (1304) on the right. Passing by a 
modern bridge over the moat, and tlirougli the archway with 
its portcullis, we enter tlie courtyard, Avhere peacocks scream 
and parade upon the grassy lawn. The great mound of earth 
upon which Ethelfleda is .said to have built a tower in a.d. 015 
is right in front of us; the entrance to the gardens (flanked by 
the unfinislted Bear Tower and Clarence Tower) on the right; 
and the main mass of the castle-buildings on the left, over- 
looking the xAvon. 

The castle contains some scanty Norman remains in the 
liasement (used for domestic oflices, &c.). The outer walls and 
towers are mainly the work of Thoma.s Beauclianip, about the 
end of the fourteenth century, while the large hall and other 
rooms, now inhabited by the Earl and Countess of Mhirn’ick, 
are of eaidy seventeenth -century date. These latter rooms 
include many invaluable pictures, and magnificent collections 
of armour and of old furniture, hluch damage was done by a 
fire in 1871. 

The gardens are very beautiful, and contain the famous 
“A¥arwick Yase”, found in 1770 at the bottom of a lake near 
Tivoli by Sir 'William Hamilton. 

By a terry (fig. 58) it is possible to cro.ss the Avon, and 
from the opposite (southern) side of the river the castle with 
its river-front, and the grand cedars of Lebanon at its west 
end, are .seen to great advantage. 

Guy’s Cliffe, House, and Mill. —A mile or so north of 
Warwick, and on the east side of the famous highway to 
Kenilworth and Coventry, stands the house of Guy’s Cliffe 
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(now tlie residence of Lord Algernon Percy). Here tlie soft 
red sandstone rock rises above a pool of the Avon, and con- 
tains a cave which, even in kSaxon times, was the favourite 
residence of a succession of hermits. Among these is I'eckoned 
the famous Cfuy, “Earl of Warwick”, who, after a pilgrimage 
in the Holy Land, is said to have retired to tins lovely spot, 
and to have received alms daily from his Avife Pliillis (who 
quite failed to recognize him in the disguise Avliich lie as- 
sumed), but to Avhoni he I'evealed himself a few days before 
his death. This story unfortunately rests upon no historical 
foundation. Guy’s Clitfe House is visible from the road 
through a fine avenue of firs, and close at hand is the famous 
IMill — “there lias been a mill here for at least a thousand 
years — with its wooden balcony dating from 18:21 (fig. aO). 

On tlie opposite (left-hand) side of the road is Blacklow 
Hill, where a monument erected in 1821 marks the spot vidiere 
Piers Gaveston was executed, after a mock trial in tlie Great 
Hall of Warwick Castle, in 1312. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE CASTLE OF KENILWORTH AND THE CITY OF COVENTRY 

fi’om the sun and summer gale, 

In thy green 1 d|) was Nature’s darling Laid, 

What time, wliere lucid Avon strayed. 

To him the iniglity mother did unveil 
Her awful face : the dauntless child 
Stretch’d forth his little awns, and smil’d.” 

— Thomas Gmy^ 1759. 


f ENILWORTH and its Castle. — Continuiug 
our walk northwards from Guy’s Cliffe we pass 
through the very pretty village of Leek Wootton 
(Hill Wootton, with even prettier thatched cottages 
— fig. 60 — lies less than a mile due east) and soon 
reach Kenilworth Castle, which is 5 miles north of War- 
wick, and 1 mile west of Kenilworth station (London and 
North-Western). The Norman keep of Kenilworth is much 
the oldest part of the structure, and was probably built by 
Geoffrey de Clinton, son of a De Clinton to whom the site 
was granted by Henry I in 1120. West of the Keep are the 
Kitchens and the Butteiy, and then comes the Strong Tower 
(sometimes called Mervyn’s Tower). On the south of the 
Strong Tower is the Banqueting-Hall, built by John of Gaunt; 
and east of this again are the White Hall, the Presence- 
Chamber, and, last of all, “ Leicester’s Buildings”, erected 
by the earl in 1571 and now tottering to their fall (fig. 61). 
Ascending to the top of the Strong Tower we note the 
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iinier courtyard at our feet. The outer or Base Court includes 
a “ pleasaunce ” or garden on the north side, and is completely 
surrounded by a high and strong wall, placed along which, 
at intervals, are four towers. Outside this wall, to the west 
and soutli, the low flat meadows indicate the position of the 
“Great Lake”, which helped to protect the castle on those 
sides, while on the east there was a moat. The fine detached 
building near the entrance (now used as a dwelling-house) is 
Leicester’s Gate-House, and was built by Dudley in lo70; the 
low buildings against the wall to the south-east of this art' the 
stables. 

Keiulworth Castle was granted by Henry TIT to Simon 
de Montfort in 1254. It was besieged and taken by tlit^ 
king in 12C(). In 1503 Elizabeth bestowed the castle upon 
her favourite, Robert Dudley, l^rl of Leicester, and here she 
was entertained by him on several occasions, and notably 
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with great magnificence in 1575. Cromwell gave the estate 
to certain of his officers, by whom it was partly dismantled 
and the lake drained. After the Restoration it became the 
property of the Hyde family, through whom it descended to 
the Earl of Clarendon, its present owner. 

It is interesting to remember that a later genius— Sir 
Walter Scott, — who much resembled Shakespeare in his rare 
combination of business capacity with literary ability, visited 
Kenilworth in 1820 to study the castle in connection with the 
writing of the famous novel -which bears its name. He stayed 
at the King’s Arms Hotel. 

Kenilworth Church (St. Nicholas) lies less than half a 
mile east of the castle. Its most notable feature is a fine 
Norman doorway in the west front of the tower, which was 
taken in 1600 from the ruins of the adjacent priory. Of this 
priory, the remains of the gate-house still stand at the west 
end of the churchyard, and its foundations have lately been 
uncovered. 



KENILWORTH CASTLE FROM THE SOUTH 



The City of Coventry.— “ As the crow tlies” Coventry 


is 20 miles north-east of Stratford-on-Avon, and the same 
distance south-east of Birmingham. It is 5 miles north-east 
of Kenilworth, and for driving, cycling, or motoring perhaps 
there is no better or pleasanter road in England than the one 
from Warwick thi’ough Kenilworth to Coventry. The name 
of the city seems to be derived from the existence of a Saxon 
eonrent here, of which St. Osburg was the abbess when it was 
destroyed by Canute in 1016. Leofric, Earl of Mercia, is said 
to have founded a Benedictine monastery on the site of the 
ruined convent, but his name has come down to us chiefly 
on account of his countess, the famous Lady Godiva, whose 
memoi’able ride was recalled by Tennyson while he— 

“ Waited for the train at Coventry, 

And hung with grooms and porters on the bridge, 

To Avateh the three tall spires 


I 
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This is the bridge which spans the line as we enter the 
precincts of the city when walking northwards from Kenil- 
worth. Research fails to trace the legend of Godiva farther 
back than the fourteenth century, while it is certain that 
‘G’eeping Tom” is an addition made in Charles Il’s i*eigii. 
In later times Goventry was the scene of the proposed en- 
coxmter between the Dukes of Korfolk and of Hereford on 
Gosford Green in 1398, the story of which is related hy 
Shakespeare in his Richard JI. Elizabeth visited the city 
in 1565, and Mary Queen of Scots stayed at the Bull Inn 
as a prisoner in 1569. During the Civil War it was a Puritan 
stronghold, and as a punisliment its walls were razed by order 
of Charles II. 

A Walk through Coventry. — Entering Coventry from 
the south, by the Kenilworth and Warwick road, we note the 
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“ three tall spires ” of Christ Church, Holy Trinity, and St. 
^Michael, the two latter being in close proximity. Passing 
through the nicely-laid-out gardens of “Greyfriars" Green”, 
we turn to tlie right, and find ourselves in Grc\ friar.s’ Street, 
where stands Ford’s Hospital, a most pictiirescpie wooden 
Iniilding, erected by William Ford in 1529 as a home for 
indigent old women (fig. 63). Continuing up Gi'eyfriars’ 
Street, and turning to the left, we reach the very centi'e of 
Co^'entry, where a wooden image known as “ Peeping Tom ” 
looks down upon all and sundry from an upper’ window of the 
“ King’s Head ”. There are sever'al fine old half-timbered and 
galrled houses still to be seerr in the sti’eets of Coventry, ami 
two “ gates ” of tire ancient Avails in Cook Street and in Hales 
Street; Avhile lUitcher’s How is an old-world bit imleed. But 
tlse most r’emarkal)le building in the city is unquestionably 
St. IMary’s Hall, in Bailey Lane, facing St. IMichaers Chirrch. 
This edifice, completed in 1414, Avas tire Itall of the farmrus 
Guilds of Coventiy. Of tire nrany objects of interest which 
it eoutaiirs perlraps the chief is a grand tapestry intended 
to conrmcrnorate a visit paid to the city by llmny VI and 
Queen Mai'gai'et in 1451. 

The Mystery Plays.— Duriirg the Middle Ages Coventry 
was famous for the perforirrance of pageairts and religious or- 
‘•'mystery” plays irr the streets of the citA* under the dir’ectioir 
of the Grey Friars. After the dissolution of the nronasteries 
the plays wei’e still kept up by the rnenrber-s of the local 
guilds, arrd Avere not finally suppr-essed until 1580. Our 
Shakespear-e Avould then be a lad of sixteen, and some of 
the r'efei’ences irr Hundei} and other of his Avorks make it 
probalile that he had, indeed, “seen Herod rage” in the 
str'cets of Coventry'. 

.11 net iii. sc. 2 : “ It biit«lierods .Herod”, 


CHAPTER X 


WANDERINGS IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN 

Avon, tliy rural view, tby pastures wild, 

The willows that o’erhang thy twilight edge. 

Their boughs entangling with the embattled sedge ; 

Thy lirink with watery foliage quaintly fring’d, 

Thy surface with reflected verdure ting’d ; 

Sootlie me with many a pensive pleasure mild.” 

— Thom as I fa t'ton, 1777 . 

AMPTON-IN-ARDEN. — The name of Hamptoii- 
in-Arden tells of its former state as a village 
situated in a clearing of the great Midland Forest. 
It lies half-way between Birmingham and Kenil- 
worth, and has a station on the London and 
Xorth- Western line. 

The church has Norman piers in the nave, and the chancel 
is partly Norman; the rest of the building being Perpendicular 
with embattled nave and tOAver. Note the very ancient stone 
seat in the south aisle, and the “ Heart Shrine ” in the south 
wall of the chancel. This foi-inerly contained the heart of a 
Knight Templar enclosed in a silver case. West of and close 
to the church is an old stone manor-house, now a farmhouse, 
which formerly belonged to the Arden family. 

The River Blythe runs 1 mile south-east of Hampton, and 
is here crossed by the ancient “Marsh Bridge” (fig. 64), one 
of the “pack-hoi-se” bridges, and probably four or five cen- 
turies old. The railway-bridge crosses the stream a few yards 
lower down, and the contrast is great indeed ! 
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From Hampton it is a delightful walk of 3 miles in a 
south-easterly dhection to another pretty village, that of 
Berks well, which derives its name from the tine spring of 
^v■ater tliat still rises into a great stone cistern at the east 
end of the churchyard. Here, too, is the village green, 
which boasts a well-preserved pair of stocks. 



The church of St. John the Baptist is one of the most 
interesting in Warwickshire. The crypt is partly Saxon, 
partly Norman; the nave and aisles are Early English and 
Decorated ; while the clerestory, tower, and })orch ai-e of the 
seventeenth century. The half-timbered gabled south porch 
(fig. 65) is extremely pictux'esque, and has an upper story. 

The churchyard cross Tetains the original base, but the 
shaft is of recent date. 




IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN 


Henley-in- Arden. — This quaint little town claims a 
remote antiquity, dating back to the time when it Avas but 
a collection of Saxon huts in a forest clearing. Then came 
the Norman knight, De Montfort, and built a castle on the 
hill in the twelfth century; but of this castle only mounds 
and ditches remain. 

Henley now consists of one long street (fig. 66), near the 
centre of Avhich stand the much-weathered Market-Cross and 
the church (Perpendicular), together with some old houses, 
one of which (near the cross) was the hall of the local guild. 
The lane next the parish church leads to the adjoining church 
of Beaudesert, AAdiicb has a Norman chancel, chancel-arcb, and 
south door. Hen- 
ley has of late years 
been connected by 
a branch line with 
the Great Western 
Raihray at Lap- 
worth station; and 
this, with the ad- 
vent of motor and 
cycle, has done 
something to Avake 
xip, but at the 
same time to de- 
sti’oy much of the 
cliarm of, this 
sleepy old toAAm. 

Wootton Wa- 
Aven. — From Hen- 
ley - in - Ai’den a 
road leads south- 
wards for 2 miles 
to the “Wood - 

town of Wagen ”, church porch, berkswell 
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HOW the village of Woottou Waweii, but a thousand A^ears ago- 
the property of one Wagen, a Saxon chief. The church here 
(tig. (17) is famous in that the tAvo lower stages of the central 
tower are Saxon, Avitli very narrow arches. The interior in- 
cludes a large chantry chapel, ^^d there are tombs of the 
HareAvells (fifteenth and sixteenth centuries), and of William 



Somervile (1742), the author of The Chase and of other Avell- 
knowu poems; a fine old oak chest, and a toav of chained 
books are also AA'orthy of notice. 


KinAvarton and its Dove-Cot. — Aston CantloAv is a 
long 2 miles south of Woottou WaAAmn, and the road then 
turns AvestAvard, parallel to the little branch railway Avhich 
connects Bearley Avith Alcester. Passing through Great Alne, 
Avith its thatched post-office hemmed in b}’’ box -hedges and 
embosomed in flowering creepers, Ave make a slight detour 
to the small hamlet of I'CiuAvarton. Here there is a tiny 
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STONE DOVE-COT, KINWARTON U8 
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church but a very large stone dove-cot (fig. 08). Such dove- 
cots are relics of the time when the right to keep pigeons was 
possessed only by the lord of the manor. They were built to 
afford nesting-places for hundreds of pairs of birds, whose 
flesh was considered no small delicacy. 

Alcester: once a Roman Station.— Another mile finds 
us in Alcester town, where the Alne joins the Arrow, the 
latter stream running due south to mingle its waters with 
those of the Avon at Salford Pi’iors. The Town-hall here 
(fig. GO) dates back to 1641, and the lower part was 
formerly open and used as a market, but it was enclosed in 
modern times, and is now the county court. Alcestei' is one 
of the few places in Warwickshire which can be identified 
with the Homan occiipation. It stands on the liyknield 
Street, and was the Roman station called Later 
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oil tliei'e was a monastery liere, 1:)ut of it no trace remains. 
'TIu' elmrcli of St. Nicliolas has a fine tower (Decorated); but 
tlie r('st was rebuilt in the eigliteenth century. It contains 
marble statues by Chantrey and by Count (Ileichen, and 
the high tomb of Sir Fulke Greville (died 1559) and his wife. 

Alvechurch and Needle-Land. — When returning from 
Alcester by the Midland Kailway, it is worth while to ])reak 
the journey at Alvechurch (10 miles farther nortli), if only 
to stroll for an hour in the churchyard, where ancient yews 
of unknown antiquity cast heavy shadows, and where the 
rooks have establi.shed themselves in great num):)ers in the 
fine elms which encircle “God’s-acre” (fig. 70). 

The valley of the Arrow may be styled “ Needle-Land”. 
..:\t Alcester, Alvechinx'h, Studley, and, most important of all, 
Eedditch, countless numbers of needles are numufactured 
annually, together witli fi.sh-hooks and fishing-tackle. 


chapter XI 

IMOEE WANDERINGS IN AEDEN 


“ William Shakespc-^are, the glory of the English, stage ; whose nativity at Stratford-iipon- 
Avon is tlie highest honour that town can boast of .” — Edicard Phillips, 1675. 


HE Centre of England. — Since Michael Drayton, 
the friend of Shakespeare, writes of Warwickshire 
as “ That shire which we the heart of England 
well may call”, it is but natural that we should 
expect to find somewhere in the county a s|)ot 
which may l)e deiined as “the centre of England”; and it 
is also natural tliat there should be several claimants for 
this distinction. Of course there is really no exact spot of 
which this fact can be affirmed with scientific certainty, for 
much depends upon how and whence the measurements are 
taken ; but the contest lies chiefly between a fine old oak near 
Leamington and the village market-cross of Meriden (fig. 71). 

Meiiden village is 3 miles east of Hampton -in -Arden, 
and about the same distance south of Maxstoke Priory. The 
cross has unfortunately been removed from its former site, 
though ordy to the other end of the village. The church 
of St. Lawrence here (restored 1883) includes some Norman 
portions, with much later and modern wmrk. The villagers 
of Meriden adduce an argument which they think proves the 
centrality of the village, in the fact that after heavy rains 
the water in a local pond discharges itself in two directions 
—northwards into the Tame and so to the Trent and North 
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Sea, and southwards into the Avon and thence to tlie Bristol 
Channel. 

Balsall Street and the Village Smithy. — The three 
great rail\vay-line.s (the Great We.stern, the Midland, and 
the London and North-Western) ■winch run from Birining- 
hain southwards through Sliakespeare-Land, present great 


VILLAGE CROSS, MERIDEN 


advantages to the lovers of country walks, becau.se it is 
possible to travel by one line and then— the lines lying from 
4 to G miles aj)art — walk across and return by anotiier to 
the starting-place (Birmingham, Stratford-on-Avon, or War- 
wick) without having to retrace one’s steps or go over the 
.same ground twice. 

A very pleasant wmlk of this kind is to cross from Berks- 
w’-ell station (London and North-Western) to Knowie station 
(Great Western), taking Balsall Street and Temple Balsall 
on the way ; or, of course, the reverse direction may be taken. 
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Three of tlie places 
jnst iiained we have 
already described, 
and in fip'. 72 we 
give an illustration 
of the blacksmith’s 
smithy and wlieel- 
wright’s shop at the 
hamlet of Balsall 
Street, 1 mile west 
of Berkswell station. 
And, having per- 
snade<l the niastei’ 
bhuiksmitli to come 
to the door, we are 
also alile to present 
a ty])e (tig. 7:i) of the 
Warwiekslii re n'orh- 
ing inan of the pre- 
sent day — a type 
whieli has clianged 


surprisingly little since Will Shakespeare wrote lovingly in 
The Taming of the of “ Stephen Sly and old John 

Naps of Greece^ and Peter Turf, and Henry Pimpernell”, 
while he evidently had a warm corner in his heart even for 
“Christopher Sly, old Sly’s son of Burton-heath”, and for 
“ Marian Hacket, the fat ale-wife of Mhncot”. 


The Ancient Town of Coleshill.— Coleshill — a lavourite 
resort of the bu.sy workers of Birmingham— is 8 miles cast 
of that city, and 1 mile south of Forge Mills station, on th(^ 
Midland line. Mhilking southn'ards from the railway-station 
we cross the Biver Cole (which lams northwards to join the 
Tame) by a good medimval bridge, beyond which the little 
town is seen rising, its height capped by the fine spire (re- 
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built 1887) of the Church of St. Peter avid St. Paul, whose 
architecture is partly Decoi'ated, partly Perpendicular. 

Climbing the hill by the main street we find ourselves in 
the market-place, where may be seen a combination of those 
terrors to evil - doers, formerly in common use in England, 
the pillory, stocks, and whipping-post. Some of the iron- 
work is old, but the greater part of this structure is so 
evidently new that it must be among the very latest put up 
in this country. 

The church stands close by, and in the interior we note 
the tombs of two of the Clintons (the first possessors of the 
manor) and of several of their successors, the Digbys, includ- 
ing Simon Digby 
(1519) and John 
Digby(1558). But 
the gem of the 
church is the large 
Norman font (fig. 

74), one of the 
best examples to 
be found in Eng- 
land. 

M a X s t o k e 
Priory and 
Castle. — From 
Coleshill it is a 
pleasant walk of 
between 3 and 4 
miles south - east- 
ward to the ruins of 
Maxstoke Priory, 
crossing the pretty 
little River Blythe 
en route. This 
prioiy was built in 
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RUINED CHURCH TOWER, MAXSTOKE PRIORY 


1336 by William de Cliutoii for the Order of St. Augustine. 
The ruiiLS include an interesting gateway and gatc-hou.se 
(now partly incorporated with a farmhouse), behind which i.s 
the central tower of the church, and some remain.s of the 
infirmary, &c. (fig. 7i)). 

From the priory we can readily reach Whitacre station 
(rather less than 4 mile.s to the north-west), taking Maxstoke 
Gastle on the way. This building (fig. 76) is a remarkaldy 
fine specimen of a fourteenth - century fortified house. An 
avenue of elms leads through a deer-park to the castle, 
which is built in the form of a parallelogram, with a tower 
at each corner, the whole being surrounded by a moat. It 
was erected by the same William de Clinton as Imilt the 
priory. 

Arley Church and Street.— Arley village is rather more 
than a mile north of its I’ail way-station (Midland), and de- 
serves a visit if only to study the chaiming combination 
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offered by the to^ye^' of the aiiGieiit church of St. Wilfrid 
(fig. 77) with the houses of its single street. The church 
is Early Decorated, and contains a fifteenth-century monu- 
ment of a priest, and some still earlier painted glass. 

Chesterton and its Windmill. — -Chesterton is an easy 
walk of 3 miles south-west from Southam Road and Har- 
bury station, on the Great Western Railway. The geologist 
will first desire to inspect the extensive limestone quarries 
in the Lower Lias near Harbury; and the village church with 
its Early English tower is Avorth a glance. At Chesterton 
the very interesting church of St. Giles contains the monu- 
ments and busts of the Peyto family, including Sir William 
Peyto (died 1609), Sir Edward Peyto (died 1643), and 
Humphrey Peyto (died 1585). 

About lialf a mile noidh-west of Chesterton church stands 
a vei'y fine stone AA'indmill, built by Sir EdAvard Peyto from 
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STONE WINDMILL, CHESTERTON 78 

twelfth century. Careful research, how^ever, has shown that 
the Newport tower is but a copy of Chesterton null, having 
been built by a Chesterton man — one Benedict Arnold — who 
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the designs of Inigo Jones in 1632. It has six semicircular 
arches and a revolving roof covered with lead (fig. 78). 
Some time back a ruinous building at Ne\vport, Rhode Island 
(United States), was considered by certain Scandinavian 
antiquaries, and by others (including the poet Longfellow, 
who embodied his belief in a ballad — The Skeleton in Armour), 
as proving the discovery of America by the Danes in the 


emigrated in 1635. 

There is a grand vieAV from the windmill, and just at the 
northern foot of the hill upon which it stands is visible the 
rectangular outline of a Roman camp, placed upon the 
Roman road called the Fosse-way. 


The water-mill and bridge on the southern side of the hill 


are also the work of Inigo Jones. 






COMPTON WYN I ATHS 

The Home of the Comptons.— Compton Wyniates, the 
deliglitful seat of the Marquess of Northampton, is 12 miles 
s(nith-east of Stratford-on-Avon, but is most commonly reached 
by driving 8 miles westwards from Banbury, The grand red- 
brick mansion lies so low that it is locally known as “Compton 
in the Hole”, and the suddenness of its appearance is invariably 
a matter of surprise to those who visit it for the first time (fig. 
79). It was built by Sir William Compton early in the rei^a 
of Henry \ III (c. 1510). Parts of the original moat still 
remain. The brickwork chimneys are most elaborate, Avhile 
in the interior the great hall, with its roof of open timbc'r- 
work and minstrels’ gallery, and the numerous secx-et ])a.ssagcs 
and “ hiding-holes ”, invite and repay inspection. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE EIGHT 


“ shakespeareajSt villages ” 


“ May Spring ■with purple flowers perfume thy luii ; 

And z^von with his greens thy grave adorn ; 

Be all thy faults, whatever faults there be, 

Imputed to the times, and not to thee.” 

— /I. Fenton, 1711 

F course all the villages within the area of Shake- 
speare-Laiid ma}^ be supposed to have been more 
or less frequently visited by the poet, and may 
therefore be more or less intimately connected 
with his name. But the title of “ the Shake- 
spearean Villages ” has in some way come to be more or less 
specially associated with a certain group of eight ; two of 
which — PebAvorth and Long Marston — are situated on the 
south-east or Gloucestershire side of the Avon, Avhile the 
other six — Hillborough, Grafton, Exhall, Wixford, Broom, 
and Bidford— lie close together in WaiuAdckshire, on the north- 
west side of the river. 

The Legend of Shakespeare’s Crab-Tree. — Six miles 
south-Avest of Stratford, and about a mile before reaching 
Bidford village, a small crab-apple tree is seen in a field on 
the left-hand (nearly opposite a red-brick barn on the other 
side of the road). This claims to be a descendant of the 
tree under AAdiich Shakespeare is locally said to have “slept 
the clock round” after a drinking-match in Avhich a band of 
gallants from Stratford had been Avoefully worsted by the 
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“Sippers” of Bidford. The view from this point is very fine, 
and, after the defeated bard had stretched himself ‘and looked 
around him, he is said to have pointed out the eijitht villages 
we have just mentioned (all of which are within sight), and 
summed up their peculiarities in the following lines; — 

‘‘ Piping Pebwortli: Dancing Marstoii : 

Haunted Hillborongh : liiiiigry Grafton: 

Dodging Exball: Papist AVixford : 

Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bidford 

This legend first appears in print in the Brithh i\ff(ftaz'nie 
for June, 1702, and in later years Avas improved by the addition 
that the topers slept the Sunday over, so that Shalves[)eare was 
led to reprove a boy whom he saw ploughing on the aNTonday 
morning for his supjAosed desecration of the Sabbath I 

Tt is possil)le to make the round of the eight villages fiom 
Stratford in a day’s <lrh'e of about 30 miles: but it is needless 
to sav that such a hasty visit is not to be I’econnnended save 
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as ail “ intvoduction ” to the group. It is better to devote one 
day to the two villages (Marston and Pebworth) on the Glou- 
cestershire side of the Avon ; a second day may be well spent 
at Wixford, Exhall, and Grafton, which wdll leave Hillborough, 
Bidford, and Broom for a third day’s work. 

“Dancing” Marston. — The very pretty village of Long 
Marston or Marston Sicca {i.e. dry, from its easily parched 
soil) is situated on the Great M'^estern line, 7 miles south-west 
of xStratford. The Church of St. James is a stone building 
(Perpendicular), whose I’egister dates from 1651; it w-as partly 
restoi’ed in 1860. 

The villagers here were — and indeed still are — famous for 
their skill as morris-dancers, and were formeidy wont at festive 
seasons to give exhibitions of their skill in all tlie country 
round. It is probable that they took part in the Kenilwoith 
festivities before Queen Elizabeth in 1575. The village abounds 
in thatched cottages of the most picturesque type (tig. 80), but 
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special iiofice slioiild be taken of a good stone house whicli 
stands neav the church, and which the rustics call “the Old 
King Charles’ House”, although its proper title is “King’s 
l.odge”. It was liere that Charles II, disguised as a serving- 
nian, found a temporary I’efuge during his fliglit from Wor- 
cester in 1051, and where his ignorance as to the use of a 


roasting-jack nearly led to his discovery. The house is now, 
as it was then, in the p)ossession of the good old family of 
Tomes. Tin* “jack” is kept in a glass case, and is willingly 
shown to visitoi's. 

“ Piping ” Pebworth. -- From Lung Marstou it is a 
pleasant 2-miles walk, westwards to Pebworth. iS'ofice how 
many of tlu' houses and walls here are built of the thin-beddi'd 
blue lias limestone, the surface of the stone being often covered 
with fossil oysters. Pebworth has a fourteenth-century church, 
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to which. several alterations and additions have been made, so 
that the architecture is now best described as “mixed” (fig. 
81). It contains a curious wall-painting dated 1629, in memory 
of the Mai'tiu family. A good stone dove-cot stands in a field 
near the village ; roses climb over and about the old tombstones 
in the churchyard, and the grey houses in the straggling street; 
while pear-trees occur in every hedge. From Peb worth it is 
but a 2 -miles walk southwards to Honeyhourne station 
(Great Western Railway), which stands exactly on the line of 
the Roman road called Ryknield Street; or in a northerly 
direction Bidford may be reached in 5 miles by passing 
through the charming villages of Dorsington and Barton. 

“ Papist ” Wixford. — The village of Wixford stands on 
the east side of the River Arrow, the railway-station (Midland) 
being on the other side of the stream, which here affords excel- 
lent fishing. The small church of St. Milburg is chiefly Early 
English and Perpendicular, with north and south Rorman 
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doorways. In the churchyard there is a v(‘ry iiiu.' yew-tree, 
and also the liase of a fourteenth-century cross. The “street” 
of Wixford slopes westward down to tlie river, and includes 
some interesting stone cottages with thatched roofs (fig. 82). 

The name “papist”, as applied to this village, is clearly 
due to the fimt that it has always belonged to a Roman Catholic 
family. 

“ Dodging ” Exhall, — This tiny village lies only half a 
mile east of Wixford. Its prefatory adjective is sometimes 
written “ Dadging ” or “Dudging” — a cant term implying 
begging proclivities in its inhabitants. But if taken as 
“Bodging”, it probably refers to its ont-of-the-way and 
somewhat inacces.sible position. The Church of St, Giles is 
Pei’pendicular, with a bricked-up Norman doorway on the 
north side. It was restored (neither “wisely” nor “well”) 
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in 1863 (fig. 83). In the chancel are brasses to John Wal- 
singham (died 1566) and his wife. 

“Hungry” Grafton. — Temple Grafton — the “Hungry” 
Grafton of the rhyme — is rather more than a mile east of 
Exhall, and is approached from the latter village through 
its “suburb” of Arden’s Grafton. The lane- scenes about 
here are often of entrancing beauty, the branches of the 
trees arching over the roads and forming a natural frame- 
work for the rustic cots of the villagers (fig. 84). The term 
“ hungry ” is often applied by farmers to dry, poor land, to 
which large quantities of manure may be applied with but 
little apparent effect. The modern church is in the Decorated 
style, and Avas erected upon the site of a pre-existing church 
(which had fallen into ruins) in 1875. There is some reason 
for thinking that it Avas in the old church of Temple Grafton 
that William Shakespeare married Anne HatluiAvay; but the 
parish registers, imfortunately, only begin in 1693. From 
Grafton it is a pleasant Avalk of 5 or 6 miles eastwards 
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tlirougli Biiitoii, with its (-lisuse<] stone (juai’iies, to Stratford- 
upon-Avon, Avliile Bidford station lies only a mile to the 
soutli. 

“Haunted” Hillborough. — There is no village here', hut 
oidy a gabled stone manor-house, perhaps of early sixtecuith- 
century date, although ■with later alterations. It stands on 
the north side of the River Avon, rather more than d miles 
west of Stratford, and about 2 miles east of Bidhuxl 
station. There appears to be no assignable reason for its 
appellation of haunted ”, so that the ghost — if one ever 
existed — has long since Iteen “buried”. The circular stone 
dove-cot, close to the house, is quite an imposing building, 
and looks as if it were intended to stand a siege (Hg. 85). 

“Beggarly” Broom. — Broom village stands on the 
River Arrow, a mile lowm- down tlie sti’cam than Wixford. 
Its railway-station is the “junction” of the East and AT-st 
line with that of tlie iMidland, and-— as at Wixford — the 
station is on the west bank of the river, while the village is 
on the east. WluUher intended or not, such a di.ssi'vi'rance of 
the profitable and modern from the picturestpie and ancient 
is highl}'^ to be commended. 

Our view (tig. 8(>) shows the “ main street ” as seen from 
across the river. Tlie cottages — man}* of them— are in a 
delightful state of disrepair. Slabs of limestone serve as 
garden fences ; thatclied I’oofs, dilapidated house-walls, patched 
and rebuilt bit by bit at intervals of a century or so, combine 
with the absence of an orthodox church and an inn to give a 
reason for the uneomplimentary title of “ Beggarly Broom!” 

“Drunken” Bidford. — Bidford is beautifully situated 
upon the Avon, about 8 miles below Stratford, and half 
a mile south of Bidford station (East and '\\'’est Junction 
Railway), which is a mere shed. It is xisually visited by 
walking from Broom Junction (2 miles). The natives stnun 
quite proud of the title “Drunken Bidford”, and firmly 
believe in the story of Shakespeare’s potations at a substan- 
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THE FALCON INN, BIDFORD 


tial gabled stone house 
(tig. 87), formerly the 
Ihilcon Inn, but wliich, 
it can 1)0 proved, wa.s not 
entitled to that distinc- 
tion at the time when 
the “ bard ” could have 
visited it. 

Bidford Church (dedi- 
cated to St. Lawrence) 
ha.s an imposing look 
wlien seen from across 
the river. Tlie emltattled 
westei'u tower and the 
cliancel (Early Engli.sli) 
are ohl, l)ut tlie nave 
and aisles were reliuilt 
in 18:35. Inside there are 
monuments to Dorothy 
Skij) worth (died 1655) 
and Woodchurch Clark 
S 7 (1647): and the church 
plate and chest are good. 

Bidford was the point at which travellers by the old 
Roman road— the Ryknield Street — forded the Avon. Exit 
in 1482 the good monks of Alcester built a capital .stone 
bridge a hundred yxirds or so below the ford, and this Ixridge 
is now the natui'al I'endezvous of idlers and holiday-makei’s. 
A. stone in the pai-apet of the bridge, near the inn ndndow, 
has served for four centuries as a hone for knives, and in its 
vicinity of a summer evening tjuite a row of men and lioys 
may be seen “waiting their turn’^ A good deal of boating 
is done from Bidford, the favourite course being down the 
stream to the mill- weir at Salford Priors and back. 
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THE WARWICKSHIRE AVON— FROM SOURCE TO SEVERN 

" . . . . . Shakespeare’s warbliiigs wild: 

Whom on the winding Avon’s widowed banks 
Fair Fancy found. ...” Warton, 1740. 

HOSE who wish to make some real acquaintance 
with Shakespeare’s country cannot do better than 
follow the course of his own river — he, the “ Swan 
of Avon” — from its source, near Naseby, in 
Northamptonshire, to the point where it unites 
with the Severn at Tewkesbury, in Gloucestershire, a total 
distance of about 100 miles. But to form this acquaintance- 
ship the student must urdk. We believe that only by Avalk- 
ing over the ground can a real knowledge of any tract of 
country be obtained. 

Alany writers have discoursed about the beauties of the 
Wbxrwickshire Avon. As far back as 1795 Samuel Ireland 
published his Picturesque Views on the Avon, and we also 
have J. Thorne’s Rambles by Rivers: The Avon, 1846, and 
Mr. G. Showell’s Shahespeards Atori, 1901, besides countless 
magazine articles. But the most interesting account of the 
river is that contained in Mr. Quiller-Gouch’s The Warwick- 
shire Avon, illustrated by A. Parsons, 1892, in which the 
author and the artist describe how they made a trip by canoe 
(more or less) along the entire course of the stream. 

From Naseby to Stratford.— Eising near the battle- 
field of Naseby, the Avon enters what we have called 
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“ Shakespeare-Land” at Rngb}'. A dozen miles (as tlie crow 
dies) lower down the stream a special halt should be nunh'- 
to study Lord Leigh’s beautiful deei’-park with the ablK'V 
ruins at Stoneleigii. Under one of th(' great oaks liere 
tradition sets Shakespeare musing, and, indeed, tlie resem- 
blance of the scene to the “forest of ^Arden ”, in As Yoti 
Lihv It, is sufficiently close. If we try to keep to the river- 
bank, we find that every mile in a straight line is made into 
two, or even three, by the windings of the stream; but Guy’s 
ClifFe and Warwick (see p. 77) are soon left behind, and 3 
miles below Warwick Ave stand on the good stone liridge at 
Barford. Here the walk along the east liank of the river, 
through Wasperton village with its dove-cot to Cliarlecote 
and Hampton Lucy, is, indeed, such an experience as we 
lyelieve no other country tlian England could give; and if ve 
can trudge anotlier 4 miles we may put u]) for the night at 
Stratford, n'joieing in the thouglit that we have spimt a day 
with Shak(‘speare’s own river, and Avith his birds and tIoAvers, 
and the people* of Ins OAvn countryside. 

From Stratford to Evesham. — Beyond iStratford we 
pass familiar sj)ots at Luddington, W’clford, Hilll)orough, 
and Bidfbrd, until, some 8 miles below Bidfoitl, Ave lialt at 
the romantic spot where a ferry crosses the Avon at the 
Fish and Anchor Inn. From this point it is a short Avalk 
to a delightful Worcestershire village— Harvington, — Avhere 
the church has a Xorman tOAver with a modern spire. The 
oak seats in the nave bear the date 1582, so that Ave may 
pleasantly rest in the thought that more than one Strat- 
ford man— including, perhajts, the greatest of them all- may 
have strolled in just as Ave hav-e done. The thatched “Idack- 
and-Avhite ” cottages of this district are very pleasant to the 
eye, and in some cases the freely-groAving box-tree is still kept 
clipped into the formal shapes which delighted our ancestors, 
as in the cottage Avith a peacock shoAvn in fg. 88. 

On the opposite bank to Harvington, and a mile or so 
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lower down the stream, is another old-time village — -Offenham, 
— where again thatched cottages line the rustic streets, and 
open-eyed children gaze with earnestness at every stranger 
(fig. 89). 

The Garden of England. — And now we enter on one 
of the few spots to which the term “Garden of England” 
has been justly applied: 


“ Great Evesham’s fertile glebe what tongue hath not extolled 1 
As thoiigh to her alone belonged the garb of gold.” — Drayton. 


Evesham stands just 12 miles south-west of Stratford-on- 
Avon, and the connection between the two towns — especially 
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in the palmy days of the wool-trade in the sixteenth century 
— has always been close. The Avon encircles the town on 


COTTAGE AND PEACOCK, HARVINGTON 


all sides except the north, and this fact helped to complete the 


destruction here, in 1265, of the little army under Simon de 


Montfort; for his foes, in far superior numbers, under Prince 
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OLD HOUSES, OFFENHAM 89 

Edward, camo down upon bini from the north, and escape 
in other directions was barred by the Avon. “ Let us 
commend our souls to Grod,” the old warrior said, “ tor our 
bodies are tlie foe’s.” De Montfort was slain at the point 
now called Battle-well, and in after-years his corse— laid to 
rest under the high altar of the abbey — was reputed to woih 
miracles. 

The good bridge at Evesham is of modern construction, 
but Bridge.^ Street leads us up to the market-place, where 
the quaint old market-hall stands out conspicuously. Passing 
through a low Norman gateway, we find ourselves in front 
of the grand Bell-tower (fig. 90), built by Aldaot Lichficdd in 
1533, and 11(» feet in height — a splendid example of the 
Perpendicular style. The other remains of the abbey include 
an arch (Decorated), with the almonry, .some walls, &c. 
Notice the two churches of St. Lawrence and of All Saints 
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staudiiig within the abbey churchyard, and erected by the 
monks for the use of the paidshioners. Tradition credits 
the founding of Evesham Abbey to Bishop Ecgwin, in 
A.D. 700. But the great fabric which once stood resplen- 
dent here had the Norman gateway as part of its first 
erection in 1 T22 ; while the Bell-tower could barely have 
been completed (1539) when the Dissolution came. The 
monks were turned adrift, and the noble abbey became 
a mere quarry for every builder in the district who wanted 
ready-dressed stone; so that less than a century saw its 


destruction. 

J ust twenty-one 
years after Shake- 
speare’s death, that 
is to say, in 1637, 
one William Sandys 
of Fladbury ex- 
pended a large sum 
(£20,000, it is said) 
in constructing locks 
and weirs, so that 
the Avon was made 
navigalile from 
Tewkesbury to Strat- 
ford ; and pictures 
of Stratford in the 
eighteenth and early 
part of the nine- 
teenth centui’ies 
show barges sailing 
upon the river there. 
But the advent of 
railways ruined the 
waterways, and al- 
though the Avon is 
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still more or less navigable to a point 5 miles alrn'c' Eves- 
ham, yet from tlience to Stratford all INlr. Sandy s’ money 
lias lieen spent in vain, for the locks and other eontrivauees 
appertaining to tlie maintenance of a propel* depth of the 
water lia\'e lieen suffered to fall into a state of ruin and 
decay. 

From Evesham to Tewkesbury. — The stretch of the 
Avon from Evesham to Tewkesbury, where it ends its course 
l>y pouring its waters into the Severn, is, if possible, still 
more beautiful than the upper courses of the river. For 
one thing, the stream is much broader and deeper, so that 
tlie boating is better, while the river-side vegetation— -the 
reeds and rushes and flowering plants, with a background of 
trees— becomes sometliiiig to dream about. Here are Crop- 
thorne (maintained by good judges to be “ tlie most beautiful 
village in England ”), Persliore n'ith its abbey-tower and clioir 
and bridge, Eckington bridge, Strc-nsham, and Twyning Ferry; 
while ever the great curve of Eredon Hill rises, now liefore, 
now at our side, and now behind u.s, as the stream winds in 
mystifying curves. 

Lastly, the great tower of Tenkesbury xVldaw comes into 
view, standing “four-square to all the winds that blow”, and 
the oarsman leaves his craft at the last of the line old stone 
bridges — the Mythe Bridge— which cross the Avon. A little 
below the bridge the discerning eye may recognize the walled 
garden (belonging to the Bell and Bowling-Green Inn) over- 
looking the stream, and the water-meadows which i\Irs. Craik 
describes so beautifully in Jo// j/ HaUfox, Gei/tl<m<ii/.-, while the 
Bell Hotel (opposite the abbey gate) is her “ Phineas Fletcher’s 
house”. IMills line the river here, and the many old houses in 
the streets are not to be surpassed in their qnaintness and good 
state of preser\-ation ; but every other attraction must yield to 
the abbey. The grand arch of the west front prejiarcs us for 
the noble nave, with its immense round Norman pillars, dating 
back to 1105 (fig. 01). After the defeat of the Lancastrians 
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by the Yorkists at the disastrous Battle of Tewkesbury, in 
1471, the Duke of Somerset, with about a dozen other no])les 
and knij^hts, sought sanctuary in the al)bey; and when 
iblward IV tried to force his way to them, a brave ju'ie.st, with 
the Host in his hand, stood at the door, and refused entrance' 
to the king until he had promised to spare the lives of the 
fugitives. The promise was given, but — -alas, for the royal 
word!— three days afterwards the duke and his companions 
were dragged out by a band of armed men and beheaded. 

Farewell to the Avon — and to Shakespeare-Land. — 
And so at Tewkesbury we say good-bye to the Avon, and end, 
too, our wanderings in Shakespeare-Land. It is emphatically 
a district to be studied thoroughly and slowly — a land of rest. 
No woiuler that William Shakespeare luisteijed to retreat to 
its harmonies of wood and water as soon as he was able to 
free himself from the demands of the stage and the metro- 
polis. 

Every year more and inoi'c students iiock to the poet’s 
shrine, and we would urge them not to b(' content— as so 
many are — with a hurried .stay at Stratfoi'd-upon-'Avon, but to 
visit and dwell upon the many other s})ots connected with his 
history and that of his family, of wliich Ave have tried to give 
some description in this brief account of Shake.s])eare-Hind. 


NOTE 

Mr. Sidney Lee, in a letter to The Timex, for 27 Dec., 1005, 
ioinonnceJ a discovery made by Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte and ]\lr. 
W. H. Stevenson, wliile examining, on behalf of the II ixforinil Mil it h- 
ncrijitx iioin.iiiiaxio'ii, the doeninents contained in the nmniiuent room 
of Belvoir Castle, Leicestershire, the home of the Dxdie of Rnthuid. 

In a very <letailed account of the lion.scliold expenses at Hel^•oir, 
the following record is found;— 

“1013, Item, 31 Martii, to Mr. Shakspeare in gold about 
my Lordes iinpreso, xliiijs; to Richard Burbage for paynting- 
and making yt, in gold xliiijs.-iiij7i. viijs”. 




The ‘^impreso ' (more correctly :impresa) rererreci to consistea, 
according to Mr. Lee, of “a hieroglypHical or 'pictorial design (in 
miniature) which suggested some markedly characteristic quality or 
experience of the person for whom it 'was devised, while three or 
four words, of slightly epigrammatic flavour, were appended to drive 
the application home”. 

The Earl of Rutland for whom. Shakespeare prepared this design 
was Francis Manners (born 1578, died 1632), the sixth earl, who suc- 
ceeded his brother as head of the family in June, 1612. He took a 
leading paVt in all the court ceremonies of his day, and the impresa 
was probably intended for use upon his shield, weapons, and armour 
while engaged in the Tilting Match which was held yearly (at Lady 
Day) to mark the anniversary of the succession of King James to 
the throne of England. It will be noticed that the dramatist's name 
is placed first, and that he is set down as “Mr.” Shakespeare, in con- 
tradistinction to plain “ Richard Burbage”. Shakespeare had at this 
date (1613) retired from the stage, and his willingness to take up 
the pen on this occasion may perhaps be due to the fact that the 
ne^ earl— Francis Manners — was a close friend of the poet’s great 
. patron,, the Earl of Southampton. Eager search will doubtless now 
be, made for some trace of, or some allusion to, this famous “iinpreso . 
Bel voir and the story of its earls, lie outside the Shakespeare Gauntry 
■ as defined dn these pages*, but the castle is situated in an adjoining 
county, and the discovery is interesting as connecting Shakespeare 
: . in Ins Ister vears with his neiefhbours in the Midlands. 
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APPENDIX 


Novels about Shakespeare. — The following works of 
fiction include many references to Stratford and Shakespeare- 
Land: — 

1838. Williams, E. F. : Shakespeare and his Friends. 

1844. Williams, R F. : The Semt Passion. 

1846. Williams, R F. : The Fmdh of Skikespeitre. 

1848. Curling, H.: Shnlcspere: the Foet^ the Lover ^ the Actor, the Fkm. 

1853. Curling, H. : The Forest YotUh; or, Shahspere as he Lived. 

1881. Bradclon, Miss: As]}hdel. 

1885, Black, W. : Jndith Shakespeare: A Eomanee, 

1885. Payn, J.’: The Talk of the Town. 

1897. Tytler, Sarah: The American Cenisins. 

Brief Reference List of books and papers upon War- 
wickshire and the Avon valley as the home of Shakespeare. 

1656. Dugdale, Sir W. : Antiquities of Wixrmdcsldre. (2nd edition, Dy W 
Thomas, 1730.) 

1806. Wheler, R. B.: History and Antiquities of Stratforcl-upon-Avoii. 12mo. 

1820. Irving, W. : Stratfm-d-on-Avon (in The Sketch-Book — many later editions). 

1821. Malone, E.; The Life of William Shakespeare. 8vo. 

1847. FairholtjF. Vf.: 'The Home of Shahspere. 12mo. (Later editions.) 

1862. Lucy, M. E. ; Biography of the Lucy Family. 4to. 

1864. Grra^Tx,G.'E.\ Shalcespeare'sQrcdhTree. 4to. 

1864. ; Halliwell-Phillips, J. ot Eistmcai Account of New Place. Folio. 

1869. Framln,Gc.'B,.\ Shahspeatreaya Qemalogica. 8vo. 

1870-1905., IramadioM of the Birmingham Archceological Society. 4to. 

1871. , Harting, J. E. ; Ornithology of Sluikespeare. 8yo. 

1872. Knowles, E. H.; C?a^& 4to. 

12mo. ' ' ^ ^ 

;1'8'8|:' S.; E.!:'- ' Eolio. ‘ ' 
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obligation to tlie able chief librarian (Mr. A. Capel Shaw) and 
his excellent staff for facilities afforded in connection with the 
Shakespeare Memorial Library section of the Central Free 
Keference Library, Birmingham. This valuable collection of 
Shakespearean literature now includes more than 12,000 
volumes; and during the year 1904 the readei’s numbered 
1130. In addition, this Library contains the collection of 
prints formed by the Warwickshire Photographic Survey: 
these number about 3000 ; they have been indexed, and are 
bound in 93 folio volumes. The collection is added to yearly, 
and will doubtless prove of the greatest value to future 
students of Shakespeare-Land. 

Illustrations. — These are for the most part from negatives 
(selected from a series of more than 1000) taken by the writer 
during the last thirty years with a view to securing a faithful 
record and survey of Shakespeare-Land as it exists at the 
present day. The opinions which we published more than 
fifteen years ago, as to the importance of such local photo- 
graphic surveys, have taken root and have spread widely; and 
the work is now being carried on in many other i)arts of the 
British Isles, and also abroad. We feel that our best thanks 
are due to the firm of Ross, Ltd., of New Bond Street, for the 
exquisite lenses and other appliances of their manufacture 
which we have had in constant use for many years. 

For the illustrations Nos. 17, 18, 21, 22, 27 to 29, 31, 32, 
40, 43, and 50, we are indebted to Mr. Harold Baker; and for 
No. 30 to Mr. C. Baynton; both of whom have most ably 
co-operated in the work of the Warwickshire Photographic 
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Abseybook; John, 53 
Absolute; Coriol. *266 

Meas. 109 x. 69 

Abuses: deception; Meas. 199... x. 76 

Aby; Mids. Nt. 191 iii. 271 

Hids. Nt. 204 iii. 272 

Abysm; Temp. 20 ;*EV* 

Accents, lines with four; All s Wl. 

$1 . viii. 149 

Accidents;.. 0th. 46 ix. 82 

Accost; Tw. Nt. *24 vn. 239 

Accosting; Troil. 261 viii. 251 

Ache (punningly); Ado, 240 . . . vn. 87 

Achhs; Tim. 31 xi. 147 

Achitophel; *2 Hen. IV. 66 yi. 71 

Acquaintance; Otli. *219 ix. 102 
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Act (in stage sense); Rich. III. 

240 IV. 203 

Action;’ Ado, 51 vii. 65 

as trisyllable; Hen. VIII. 

00 xin. 163 
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Actors’ Names, introduction of ; 

: Ado, 308 vii. 93 

• Adam, to call; Ado, 44 vn. 64 
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' Trail. 189 viii. 245 
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Merch. 131 .v. 159 

Adj., proleptic use of; Oymb. 
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Ad miration, without; Cymb.S6, xii. 178 
Admired Miranda; Temp. 146..xin. 254 
Admiring of; Mids. Nt. 38. ; * ■ ‘i«. 257 
Adonis’ Gardens; iHen. VI.107..ii. 162 
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Advantage; 1 Hen. VI. 203 .... .it 162 
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Advertisement; Ado, 327 vii. 98 

Advice; Hen. V. 107 vi. 165 
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.Eneas’ tale of Dido; Harnl. *270, .ix. 227 

Aery; Rich. III. 142 iv. 195 

= eagle? Rich. HI. 144.... iv. 195 

of children; Hand- 248. . . . ix. 225 

Afeard; Macb. 35 xi. 64 

Mids. Nt. 148 iii. 267 

Affection; Love’s L. 143 i. 63 

Affects; 0th. 61 ix. 83 
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Affronted; Troil. 187 viii, *245 

After-supper; Mids. Nt. *249.. .iii. 277 
Against the hair; Troil. . .viii. 232 

Agate, 2 Hen. IV. 63 vi. 70 

Love’s L. 48 i- 56 

Ado, 176 vii. 79 

Aggravate; Merry W. 78 vi. 249 

Ah me! Mids. Nt. 23 iii. ’256 

Aim, to give; Tit. A. 161 xii. 257 

at; Ado. 202 vii. 82 

Aired; Wint. T, 116 xiii. 72 

Aiiy (devil); John, 155 ....... . .v. 78 

Ajax, blockish; Troil. 90 viii. 236 

madness of ; Love's L, 106 . -i. 60 

mother of; Tioil. 153. . . . viii. 241 

Alabaster; Merch. 22 v. 151 

0th. 244 ix. 105 

skin; Lucr. 31 xiy. 54 

Alamm'd; Macb. 94 xi. 68 

Alas the while; Merch. 117 v. 157 

Alchemy; Ant 84 xi. 242 

Alder-liefest; 2 Hen. VL *28 — ii. 249 
Alderman’s thumb-ring; 1 Hen. 

IV. . 174 y. 262 

Ale = alehouse; Two Gent. 56. . , .i, 169 
Alehouse ^uest); Rich. II. 282.. iy. 86 

announcements; Ado, 46.. vii. 65 

Alen«x>n dismounts the King; Hen. 

V. 254 vi. 176 

Duchessof; Hen. VIII. 186, xiii. 172 

Alexander the Great, Arms of; 

Love's L. 207...., i* 68 

All?- alone; All’s Wl. 124 viii, 152 

_ sboth; 2 Hen. VL 120. . ..ii. 25$ 
_ «both; Rich. III. 224 . . . .iv. 201 

at once; Hen. V. 43 yi. ICO 

Allaying; Coriol. lOO — •••••; 
Allegiance in banishment; Rich. 

11.81 iv. 70 

All-hail; Coriol. 314 xii. 99 

All-haird; Macb. 61 xi. 05 

AU-hailpwmas; Men*y W. 15. . . yi. 244 
Alb^lown summer; 1 Hen. IV. 

68 ..; 

All hid; Love’s L. 114 i. oi 

Allhouks; 'MaaiB. 20-*.. ,.-- -* • x* 61 

Alliance,. t>n vii. 73 

AHi^ru-Rofheo, d. 7$ 
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Alliterative iiassagcs; Rich. 111. 

■263 iv. *203 

Allow; Tw. Nt. 17 vii. 239 

All-thing; Macb. note 128 xi. 72 

All tby whole heap; Per. 20 . . . .x. 248 
All waters, for; ’i’w. Nt. 2.56. ..vii. 253 

Ally; Romeo, 113 ii* 69 

Allycliolly; Two Gent. 05 .i. 172 

Almain; Oth. 106 ix. 88 

Almanac; Errors, 18 - . J- HO 

Almost = scarcely; Rich. HI. 

*276 iv. 205 

Alms-basket; Love’s L. 150 i. 64 

Alms-drink, to drink; Ant. 167. .xi. 249 
Alternate rhymes, soliloquy in; 

Ado, 185 vii. so 

Altlnea’s dream; 2 Hen. IV. 145.. vi, 75 

2Hen. VI. 5*2 11.251 

Am thee, I; BhTors, 83 i. 114 

Amainon; 1 Hen. IV. 175 .v, 252 

Ambling; Rich. III. 41 ly. 187 

Ames-ace; All's Wl. 92 vin. 150 

Amiable; Mids. Nt. *215 ih. 273 

Amiss as noiin; Hand. 471 ix. 247 

Anachronistic sentiment; Trail. i 

3*26 ....viii. 266 

Anacreon, parallel in; Tira.l84..xi. 157 

Anatomke; Love’s L. 87 i. 59 

Anchor = hermit; Haml. 363 — ix. 238 

Ancient; Hen. V. 85 vi. 163 

Lear, 394 x. 199 

Ancientry; Ado, 87 vii. 69 

And, metrical value of; Merch. 

326 V. 174 

weak metrical use of; 2 Hen. 

VI. 61 d- S 

2 Hen. VI. 154 n. 261 

3Hen. VI. 295 Hi* 87 

(in replies); Coriol. 249. ..xii. 94 

redundant; Lear, 261 

nnxnber of; 3 Hen.VI.54. .iii. 68 

Andreii.valeof; Hen. VIII. 34,. xiii. 169 
Andromache, introduction of; 
Troil. 311 viii. 254 
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Angel; Shrew, 153.’ 

^coin; Hercli. 180 

(punningly); Ado, 143 . - 

2 Hen. IV. 88 

— spake; John, 279 y. 85 

Angeis’ faces; Hen, VIII. 177. .xiii. 172 

AngJ'y wit; Tim. 29 xi. 147 

Anne, spelling of; M erry W. 43. .vi. 247 

Annoyance; Macb. 238 xi. 82 

Antenor; Troil. 41 viin 2^ 

Antenorides; Troil. 5 viii. 229 

Anthropophagi; Oth. 48 ix. 82 

Temp. 172 xiii. 255 

Antioch; Per. 7 x. 247 

Antioclms, death of; Per. 128. .x. 259 

jealousy of; Per. 31 x. 259 

' Antonio, anger of ; Ado, S3C ..vii. 98 

I and (piestion of security; 

1 Merch. 39 V. 152 
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.rte, vale of; Hen, VIIL 34.. xHl 150 Attempt; Mcas. 174.. x, 75 Banishment, allcgianct* in; Rich. 

.rten; As Y. L. 8 vii I60 At the point; 1 Hetu IT. 3t5„ , .v. 264 If. bl . . . iv. 7i) 

.rgies'; Temp. 67 xiil 247 Attorney; AsY.L. 132 vii 175 Bank'd; John, 283 v. b5 

Lrgostes; Merch. 4 v. 149 Attorimys; Eieh, lit ,516 B. m Banquet; Aul. Kai xi. 248 

Liijumcnt; Tim.80 xl 150 Attorneys-general; Rich. II. KVAiv, 74 Rich. 11. 67 iv. (ii) 

-~-Trt>iL 136 viil 241 Attorneyship; 1 Hen. VI. 268 .Jl 170 =ede.sseit; St mu. 117 xiv. 102 

inel (on ship): Temp. 52.... xiil 245 Augertiole; Mack 120 xi 71 .authentic account of (Spin- 

— -as ahai’py; Temp. I74...xm. 255 Augurs; Mack 16S xl 76 eili’a); Hen. VIIL 107 xiil 165 

irion; Tw'. Kt. 12 vii 238 Anmerle, dwaoter 0!;. Rich. IJ. Banqiio.nmrdevof; MacU.(iill),xl 72 

instotle, anachronistic reference 1)8 iv. 71 Bar harrier; Hen. V. 265..., ^vl 177 

to; Iroil 126 viii. 240 Aunt (colloquially); Mids. Kt. Barbasoii; Hcu. V. 9-2 vi. 164 

arithmetic; Troil 218 viil 248 78, ,..,iil 261 Bai-ber's shop, forfeits in; Meas. 

irmado; .lolin, 106 v. 74 AuthoHty, ati tongue-tied by; 207 . x 77 

trmadoes; En-ors, 83 1115 Somi. M2. xiv. 104 Bar’d(of the heard); Meas.' i73['.x! 74 

ImuHl head; Macb. B)5 xl 78 Aittolycus; Wint/f. 126 xiil 73 Bard of Ireland; Rich. HI. 479.. iv, 223 

traa-gaunt; Aut 8.5. xi, 242 AvisTl; Meas. 84 x; 67 Bardtdph.nameof; Hen. V.84. .vl 163 

Wmourers; Hein 107 vl 171 Avoid; Hen. VJH. 242.. xiil 179 Bare- bare-f. iced; Conol287..xil 97 

trT»s=sanny; 2 Heu. \ I. 1S2. ..ii. 262 ; to; CoHol 247 xil 94 BarclKtt to India; Troll 32 . .viii. 232 

; — ■ (puniimgly); Slii-ew, 87....iil 190 Awkward; 2 Hen. VI. 100 il 263 BarguluB; 2 Hen. VI 23S ii. 2(y 

Woiufr; Mach 2(j,. xl 62 Awl (puniiingly); .TulCfcs.23» viil 59 ^ Barkhmghly Castle; Rich. II. 

Irras; 1 Hen, IV. 101 v. 25;; Axe, hangman's; Meit^h. 288. ...v. 170 108 iv. so 

vmy, m doubtful sense; Somi. Ay (as mlamation); Temp. Barmules; Tomii. 215 xiil 259 

;-v xiUssO Barnet, Ijattle of; S Item AX 

Vmv d (transitively); 3 Hen. VL ^'Ay" and Lear. SOJ) x. 188 30i) iil 88 

W iii. 88 Aye-imiainfng lamps; Fer. m, .x. 263 Barruhas, sptdUngfd; Merch. 305,v. 171 

Vrt^lcarmnp Jul Vm, 235. .viil 78 Banvu; Mids, Kt. 171 in, 269 

— »the arts; ivnni. 162 .. ..xiv. 104 Barricadoci^; Tw. Nt. 253 vii. 253 

lrtemid<^s; .Tul Cies. 143. ..viin 70 -r> Bartholomew Isiar-iug; 2 Hen. 

Haml 128. iX.2M 15. IV. 1^7 7g 

mimr, affection for mother; John, Base- loves L 4 i 5.3 

v -v; -v- 09 Cymb. 169 .xii. 187 — - Ind the; Two Gent.' 22! ! *. ! [ [l 166 

aitificial speech of; John, a, hi the eyes: Tim. 40,...xH4a (court); Rich. IT. 237 iv. S3 

- - r ' 4‘ ; ■ • 'A ; ® xi. 75 1 Bases, pair of ; Per. 109 x. 257 

death of; Jolm, 235 v. 81 Baccaro; Shrew-, 75 iil 199 t Basilisco-like; John, 59 v. 04 

g7J^, , : . ' ^ I ^ ■ ■ ‘ * - ^ . 
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Buckie. 
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INDEX 


Cakgtroi>h<i. 


Btiokle. 


Buckle with; 3 Hen. VI. 07 — iii. 72 ■ Oapocchio; Troil, 282 viii. 249 

Bucklersbury; Merry W. 0(J. .vi. 250 Capon (puiiningly); Cymb, 92..xii. 182 

Buck of the first heatl; Love’s L. vol. p. (breakup); Love’s L 85 — i. 59 

02 1. 50 Cabin’d; Mach, 152 xi. 75 Capriccio: All’s Wl. 105 ....viii. 151 

Budget, rhyme to; Wint. T. Cacodemon; Rich. III. 122 iv. 108 Caps, Monmouth; Hen. V. 251.. vi. 176 

125 xiii. 73 Caddises; Wint. T. 163 xiii. 75 Captain; All’s WL 17 viii. 145 

Buff jerkin; 1 Hen. IV. 51 v. 248 Caddis-garter; 1 Hen. IV, 146.. v. 250 = chief; Sonn, 127 xiv. 103 

Bug; 3 Hen. VI. 305 iii. 88 Cade=oask; 2 Hen. VI. 251 ii. 260 Captains (.pronunciation of); Mach. 

Wint. T. 92 xiii. 70 Cade, reforms of; 2 Hen. VI. 257, ii. 270 11 xi. 61 

Bugs; Haml, 50.5 ix. 258 Ctesar, crown offered to; Jul. Cses. Captious; All's Wl. 52 viii. 147 

Building, holds his, Ate.; Per. 58 viii. 62 Capulet, character of; Romeo, 

108 X. 257 doth not wrong; Jul. Cms. 187 ii. 71 

Bulk = the body; Haml. 202 ix. 220 155 viii. 71 Carat; En’ors, 94 i. 115 

=proiectingstall;Oth.230..ix. 108 fame as a swimmer; Jul. Cres. Carbonado; Coriol. 259 xii. 95 

=thebody; Rich. Ill, 166. .iv. 197 48 viii. 62 1 Hen. IV. 313 v. 264 

Bulks s= projecting stalls; Coriol. number of wound, s of; .Tul. Carcaiiet; Sonn. 127 xiv. 108 

125 xii. 84 Cies. note 245 viii. 79 Card or calendar, Ate.; Haml. 

Bullen, Sir Thomas; Hen. VIII, persuaded by Decius; Jul. Cees. 610 ix. 259 

note 116 xiii. 167 136 viii. 60 speak by the: Haml 571. .ix. 255 

Bully; Mids. Nt. 144 iii. 267 Cmsarion = Antony’s son ; Ant. of ten: Shrew, note 97 . . . .iii. 200 

Temp, 243 xiii. 2(i0 275 xi. 257 Carded; 1 Hen. IV. 223 v. 257 

Bunch-back'd; Rich. Ill 140 ..iv, 195 Caitiff; Rich, IL 53 iv. 68 Cardinal (Bishop of Winchester); 

Biinchof grapes, the; Mens. 62. .X. 65 Caius Ligarius (mistake as to 1 Hen. VI. 227 ii. 165 

Buoy’d up; Lear, 319 x. 184 name); Jul. Cms. 115 viii. 67 Cards, game of (Bone-ace); Shrew, 

Burbage, allusion to; Haml. 51. .ix. 208 Calderon’s El Mayor Encanto 52 iii. 196 

Haml. 631 ix. 260 Amor, parallel in, Temp. 1 . .xiii. 241 Oudiius Benedictus; Ado, 245.. vii. 87 

Burden (of song); As Y. L. 94., vii. 171 <Mendar» register; Per. 95 x. 256 Careers; Hen. V. 101 vi. 164 

Burghers; As Y. L. 34 .... vii. 104 card or; Haml. 610 ix. 2.59 Carkanet; Errors, 59 i. 113 

Burgonet; 2 Hen. VI, 326 ii. 276 Calfs-skin; John, 137 v. 70 Carlot; As Y. L. 126 

Biu’gnndy, Duchess of; 3 Hen. VI. Call in question; Romeo, 21 — ii. 63 Carnal = carnivorous ; Rich. III. 

128 iii. 75 Callat; Wint. T. 77 xiii. 69 503 iV- 226 

Duke of, alliance with Hen. Calpuniia’s dream; Jul. Cses. Carnation; Hen. V. 125 vi. 166 

VI. ; 1 Hen. VI. 171 ii. 158 136 viii. 69 Carpet-knight; Tw. Nt. 225 — vn. 251 

secession of; 1 Hen. VI. Jul. Ctes. 127 viii. 69 Carpets; Shrew, 182 iii. 203 

187 ii. 160 Calves’-guts; Cymb. 107 xii. 183 Cairaek; 0th. 31 ix. 80 

appeal to; 1 Hen. VI. 172.. ii. 158 Cambridge, ingratitude of; Hen. Carries, in archery; Ant. 227... .xi. 254 

Bui-ial, ceremonial custom at a; V. 104 vi. 165 Carry coals; Romeo, 8 

Wint. T, 188 xiii. 177 Cambyses, title-page of, Mids. Nt. it away; Haml 255 ix. 225 

Burleigh, Lord « Polohius ; Haml. 44 iii. 258 Carry’t; Otb. 15.. ix. 

99 ix. 212 Cambyses' vein; 1 Heu. IV. 178.. v. 253 Cars, with; Tw. Nt, 142 vh, 246 

Bum blue; Rich. III. 627 iv. 236 Camelot; Lear, 199 x. 176 Cart, Phmbus’; Haml. 357 ix. 287 

Burnet; Hen. V. 267 vi. 177 Came off; Two Gent. 38 i. 167 Carve for, to; 0th. 114 ix. 90 

Burs (figuratively); Troil. 182, viii. 244 Camomile; 1 Hen. IV. 181 v. 253 Carv’d to; Errors, 46 i. 112 

Burton-heath; Shrew, 12 iii. 198 Canakin clink; 0th. 108 ix. 87 Carves; Merry W. 24 vi, 245 

Bury, to (as anachronism); Jul Canary, ^ voi’h; Love’s L. 54.. ..i. 57 Case=skin; TV. Nt. 289 

CffiS. 190... viii. 74 Cancel as noun; Per. 34 x. 250 (verb); Jul Cics. /6. . . ...VUL 64 

Bush "tavern sign; As Y. L. 193, vii. 181 Candle-cases; Shrew, 109 iii. 201 (in double sense); Ado, 33,vli. & 

Busiest; Temp. 146 .xiii. 253 Candle-holder; Itomeo, 47 ii. 64 on the; Errors, 106.. ... .... i. lit 

Business (as trisyllable); 1 Hen. Candles = stars; Maob. 89 xi, 68 tennin music; Hen. y i50,p. 16^ 

IV 326.. V. 265 heaven’s; Sonn. 64 xiv. 99 to (in hunting); Alls Wl. 

JulGces. 205 viii. 75 ends; 2 Hen. IV. 192 vi. 78 139 ................. .--.ym. 15 

Businesses; John, 254 v. 82 of the night; Mercli. 362. . .v. 176 Cas’ d used figuratively ; Per. 284, x, 27J 

Buss* John, 171 v. 76 Candlesticks; Hen. V. 222 vi. 173 Caskets, inscription on; Mereh. 

But” except; Ant. 19 xi. 238 Candle-wasters; Ado, 324 vii. 96 198 : • “,V ' ‘ ' Vm’ 

-only; Jul Cses. 86 viii. 65 Cane-colour’d; Merry W. 35..., vi. 246 Cassado, Gregoi-y de; Hen. VIII. 

in sense of prevention; All’s Canker; Ado, 71 vii. 67 206... — . . ... . .xiu. 1/, 

WL 130 viii. 152 Canker-blossom; Mids. Nt. 200, iii. 272 Cassandra, scope of, part of; Iroil. 

^iiispecial sense; Cymb. 224, xii. 191 Cankers;- Mids. Nt. 130. . . . .. . .iii. 266 117, .......... . . .. •■•••••*• -viu. 

- oneway; Hen. V. 121. vi. 166 Cannons discharged in drinking Cassibelan; Cymb. 141-147 xn. 18 

Butcher’s our; Hen. VIII. 52. .xiii. 161 healths; Haml, 629 ix. 260 Cassio penitent; Otli, 123 ix, 9 

Butterflies, pronunciafaon of; Candnize; Troil, 129 viii. 240 wound of; 0th. 235.. . . , . , .ix. 10 

Coriol. 271 xii. 95 Canstick turned; 1 Hen, IV. 201.. v. 265 Cassius, character of; Jul. tm. 

Button (on dap); Haml. 240.... ix. 223 Canterbury Tales, reference to; 90 ....; ..vm. 6 

Button -hole lower; Love’s L. 218.. 1 . 68 Hen. V. 184 ; vi. 170 as a politician; Jul. Caes. ^ 

Buttons* buds; Haml. 88 ix. 212 Cantherizing; Tinn 205 xi. 1 58 168 ; - - ■ - yiu. ; 

- in his: Merry W. 89, ..... .vi. 249 Cantle; Ant. 233 xi. 264 the brotlier-m-law of Brutus; 

Buxom; PW. 9 x. 247 Cantons; Tw. Nt. 66 vii. 242 Jul Cm 100.. vm. 6 

Buy; 3 Hen. VI. 299 iii. 88 Canvass, to; 1 Hen. VI. 85 ii. 150 ,Cast (falconry); Mens 121.. . . ..x. 7 

■i — in peculiar sense ; Mids. Nt. Cap * scarlet hat; Hen. VIH. 

iii. 27.3 202 xiii. 174 Castiliano vulgol Iw. Nt, 23..vii. 23 


Catob. 


INDEX. 


Cloud. 


vol. p. 

Catch from song: Troil, 385 . .viii. 242 
Cute (pumdngly): Shi*ew, 84 — iii. 199 

Cater- cousins ; Merch. 142 v. 159 

CateipiUui-s; Bidi. 11. 180 iv. 79 

Catgut; Ado, 149 vii. 75 

Catlings; TroU. 220 viii. 248 

Cato, Brutus inilueiiced by, ex- 
ample of; Jul. Cujs. 252 viii. 80 

Cat-o -mountain; Temp. 210..xiii. 259 

Cats, Piiiice of; Eorn. 85 ii. 67 

Cause^action; John. 107 v. 74 

(symbolically); Macb. 242..xi. 83 

the; Otb. 24S ix. 104 

Cautel; Haml. 83.... ix, 212 

Cautelous: Coriol. 2S2 xii. 93 

Cautels- deceits; Compl. 3a..xiv. 124 
Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, account 
of banquet; Hen. VUI. 107..xiii. 165 
Caxton’s Troy-Book, parallel in; 

Troil. 341 viii. 257 

Troil. 290 viii. 252 

Troil. 349 viii. 258 

Troil, 3X1 viii. 254 

Trail. 328 viii, 25(i 

Censer; Shrew, 170 iii. 2%* 

Censure; Jul. Cses. 183 viii. 74 

Censured; John, tKl v. 67 

Centre, term in astronomy; Troil. 

; if.,.'.,,.. viii 234 

Romeo, 00 ii. 66 

Cea'eoloth; Mereh. I7s v. 162 

Ceremony; Merch. 360.... v. 176 

Cerirnon, benignant character of; 

m aw X. 264 

Certain; Kids. Kt. 265 iii 278 

Certainly: Oymb. 287 xil 195 

^‘Certos;’* Oth 5 f.x. 77 

Certes as dissyllable; Hen. VIII. 

39 xiii. 159 

Chafed; John. 146 v. 72 

Ciiiiin, rub your; Tw. Mt. 108, 

141 vil 245 

(usurer’s); Adt>, lOt) vii. 71 

Cbair(figurutively); Coriol. 281,xil 96 

Challenge; Jjoar. 12 x. 162 

C3iaml)ej‘8(punningly); 2 Hen. IV. 

108 vi. 76 

ordnance ; Hen. VIII. 

113 xiii 166 

Chameleon’s dibh; Hainl 345. ,.ix. 236 

Champaigns; Leai*, 17 x. 162 

Chamve*' fortune; Ant. 379 xl 266 

of giwidness; Macb. 224 xl 81 

Chances; Oth. 17 i.x. 78 

Change, in technical sense; Bonn. 

m xiv. 109 

of thoughts; Per. 44 x. 251 

Changeling; Kids. Nt 70 iii. 260 

Channel; 3 Hen. Vf. 146. iii. 76 

Clmnson, pious; Kami. 262 ix. 226 

Chantries; nen. V. 216.. vl 172 

Chaiitiy; Tw. Nt 266 vii 254 

Chaos; 3 Hen. VI. 210 iii. SO 

Chapman’s Iliad, idea from; Troil. 

211 viii 247 

Chapmen; Love’s L. 31 1 55 

Troil 227 viii. 248 

Chariiotei's; Rich. III. 394 iv. 207 

Characters, iDOts out in; Cyiub. 

238 xil 102 

Troil, H6 viii 236 

Charhon, name of; All’s Wl. 

38 viii. 146 

Chares; Ant 347, xi. 262 

Clmrge; Ado, 24 vii 63 

(constable’s); Ado, 216 .... vii. 83 

Ado, 219. ‘....vii. 84 

Charge-house; Love’s L. 157. L 64 

Charing Cross; 1 Hen. IV. 96... .v, 248 
Charleraain (pen in hand); All’s 

WL 78 viii 149 

:276 


vol p. 

Chann for tooth ache; Ado,20(lvii, 82 

= to conjure; Jul Cws. 

122 ....viii 68 

your tongue; Oth, 254 ix. 106 

Charming; Cymh. .‘14 xii. 178 

Charms (in witclicraft); Ado, 

107 vil 71 

Chanieco; 2 Hen. VI. 136 il 259 

Charter (of Venice); Merch.274..v. 269 
Chartreux, monk of the; Hen. 

VIII. 88 xiii. 263 

Chase, custom of tlie; John, 97 . . v, 67 
Chases (in tennis); Hen. V. 75. .vi. 162 

ChfatisOd; Tit. A. 4 xil 250 

Chastity, to vow; IVoGent. 101..1 173 

Chat; Love's L. 13ii i. 63 

Chatillon; John, ‘24 v. 61 

Chattels; Hen. VIII. 268 xiii 175 

(.’haucer's poem, allusion to; Tit, 

A. 45 xil 252 

piunllel scene in Troilus; 

Troll. 253 viii 25Ct 

reference to; Tvr. h't. 248,. vii. 253 

Legend of Good Women, 

parallels in; Merch. 823.. ..v. 173 

pamlld in; Meivh. 

note 324 v. 173 

Cheap as good; 1 Hen. IV. 235. v. 258 

Cheater; 2Hen, IV. 170 vi. 76 

8onn. 387 xiv. 115 

’Cheator; Merry W. 27. vi. 246 

Check (falcomy); Tw. Kt. 147.. vii. 247 
Checking, tenn in falconry; Hml. 

■: ,525....... .........ix* 252' 

Cheek, bias; I’l'oil 255 viii. 250 

Cheer me ever; Mach, 252 xl 83 

Cheers (hunting); Thu. 40. .....xl 147 

Chequer’d; Tit. A. 49. .xil 252 

CheluihS; , Per. 2I4-. .'X. 288 

Cheny-pit; Tw. m. 214 vil 250 

CheietSffyi Mkh. Ml'U . . ... . .;iv. m 

Chenibiw; Hacb. 76 xl 67 

Chernies; Kerch. » 174 

mm; 'Temp, m . . mi tm 

(wmdl; 93.. . * 'W'. .Ill ' 68 

Tw. Kt X60 , vii 247 

Heo. Vlll.'. 

. M?:. xllilW 

CJlieWbt; , I Ben. tV. m, v, m 

CSjlokeiis, to scald;' Tim. # xl 1|9 

mm m two a^nt si 1 1«7 

UMmi iHem IV, 197 v. 2$4 

'aide with; Oth. 218 Ii 

OMMwgirl? Winfc. T. im....xii 71 
Maoh 196. .al , 78 

ChiW-changetl; Lear, 387 x. 189 

with a crown; Mach. 196.. xl 78 

— ^Roland,balladof; Lear, 293, x. 183 
Childhood (as adj.); Mids. Kt 

^ w..,..., liisti 

'grlBln®; Kids. Kt 99. Ill 26S 
Children, jiower of parents over; 

< MIds. Kt. 11 , . . . . , M U. * . all 211 
CMld> fafeer;' As ¥; L. 28 ; ,vii I# 
caiill provincialism; Lear, 378.. x. 189 

Clriila dishes; M&u. 61 x. . 65 

Oldiikssstnoiiej'; Romeo, 59 il 66 

aiolee (as adj.); Jul Cses, 105, viii 72 
Choke their art; Macb. 5 ..... .xl 61 

Cliofelrlo meate; Errors, 87 1 112 
Shrew, 160. Jti @66 
Shrew; 16T, jii »§ 

Ciiopine; Haml 266,. Jx, 227 

Cliopp’df ,Bonu. l&t. * , * .ifv. 164' 

Cliorus; Romeo, X„ ... * J 4i 61 
Cairistendom; John, 190 ....... .r. 76 

Cairistendoms; All’s in. 18 . .viii 145 
Christom ; Hen. V. 119 | vl 165 

drrtstdpber; Shrmv, 16 193 

Chroniclers (found); As Y. L. ; , 
134 ...wvh. 175 


vol. p. 

Chronicle small l>eer, Oth. 85..ix. 86 

Chuck; Oth. 209 ix. 101 

Chuffs =: churls; 1 Hen. IV. 115. .v. 249 
CImrch, scene in; Ado, 298,.,. vii. 02 

Churchyard; Romeo, 210 il 76 

Cicero as a coward ; Jul Cm. 

109 Viii. 67 

death of; 2 Hen. VI. 244. . ,il 268 

Cincture; John, 253 v. 82 

Cinque-pace; Ado, &S vii. 69 

— Ado, ai vil 69 

CiKuilation of the blood, supposed 
reference to; Jul. C»a 68 ^ 

Circnmstauce; Oth. 160 ix. 95 

— ^ Two Gent 10 1 165 

2 Hen. VI. 39,, II., @50 ' 

- — w details; Htnd, M7 ..... .ix. 240 ' 

— — drift of; Hfual, @92 Jx. ttO 

Cital; 1 Ben. IV. 298 v. 263 

Citizen (atlj.); Clymb, 233 xii, i<)2 

<‘itteni-head; I^ove’s L. 208 i. (;8 

('ity used collectively; J*er. 311 . . x. 275 

Civet; Ado, 196 vii. $1 

— - As Y. L. 80 vi. 16h 

<1vil; Ado, 127 vii. 72 

Clack-dish; Meas. 144 x. 72 

Clamour « wailing; Lear, 351. ...x, 186 

Wint T. note 170 xiii, 76 

Clap (thystdf); Wint T, 12.. . .xiii 64 

to; Rich. II. 21,5 iv; 81 

Clapper-clawing; Tiunl. 320... viii. 256 

Clap up, to; John, 143 v. 71 

Ciarenee* as persona mutir, Hen. 

272,.... vi. 178 

ii — -children of; Rich. HI. 240.. iv, 203 
Claret wine; 2 Hep. VI. @71 . .i, ,il @7@ 
Classical iitipifcs, <@a, anaohronii- 
tically introduced; 3 Hen. VI. 

, :1S5 ».■'* ... i i. ■ 

Claudio, reiadufclon of; Ado, 276, vii ^ 90 
Cinw, to; ACio* 70. . .Vii. 67 

Clay. ot>m{H>unded with; S^mn. 

176 xiv. 165 

C’lwin (adverbially); Jul. Cm. 

73 viii. W 

Ch‘ar.sti«*i(‘b; Tw. Kt. 254 vii. 2ri3 

tleoptttra, complexion of; Ant. 

7, 10. xi. 238 

Cleiie to call ; Haml. 112 ix. 215 

Cknitj\ l>eneftt of; 2 Hen. VI. 

@74 ii. 272 

Clerk; Ado, 94 vil 70 

of i’hatUam, arrest of; 2 Hen. 

VI. 254 ii. 270 

Clerkly (.adv.): 2 Hen. VI. 168 ..ii. 262 
Cliff (tenn in music): Troil 

2JHi viii 253 

Clifford, death of. dramatically con- 

, aidered; 2 Hen. VI. 3:)0 ii. 277 

Climate and flies; Oth. 16 ix. 78 

ClimatuiX‘8; Iltunl 24 ix. 2a5 

Cling, to; Macb. 265 .xi, 85 

Clinquant; Hen. VIII. 36 xiii. 159 

Clock, count the, as anachronism; 

JulCa*s. 113 viii. 67 

Close (in music); Rich. II. lU4..iv. 72 

——to; Meus- 2t»8 x. 77 

Clo.st*nt*ss; Temp. 30 xiii. 243 

Closets- study; Merry W. 40.... vi. 246 

Haml. 21 H ix. 220 

— — IjCjU'. 76 X, ltH5 

Closure; Rich, III. 851 iv. 212 

Venus, 60 xiv. 25 

CloteUvUsacowanl; C.vmh.26..xil 177 
Clotharius; Hen. VUI. 97 .. ..xiii 1<{4 
Clothes, painted; Troil. 350... viii. 258 
Oloth-of-g(;l(l of tissue; Ant. 116. xl. 245 
Cloth trmie, regulatiousasto: Hen. 

VIII. 72 xiii 162 

Clotpoll; Lear, S« x. 168 

Cloud in his face; Ant. 195 xl 250 
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Jul. Cses. 19 Viil. 5y 

Cobhanij Lord; Rich. II. 143... iv. 76 

Cobloaf; Trail. 95 vnu m 

Cobweb; Mids. Nt. 167 lu. 269 

Cock, superstition as to crowing 

of the; Hand. 28 ix. 206 

=boat; Lear, 366 x. 188 

Cock-a-hoop; Romeo, 56 ii. 65 

Cockatrice; Rich, III. 457 iv. 221 

. Cockle; Coriol. 178 xn. 89 

Cockle-hat; Haml. 474 xx. 248 

Cockney; Lear, 229 .x. 1/7 

Cock-sliut; Rich. III. 602 iv. 233 

Cod’s head; 0th. 84 . .ix. 85 

Cceur-de-Lion, heart of; 1 Hen. 

. VI. 168 

Coffee, possible allusion to ; Temp. 

77.... xiii. 248 


vol. p. 1 

caouted brogues; Cymb. 268.. .xil. 1«3 Come o’er the bouW, &c.; Lear, 1 

^k-^v^^ooeut.^.v.v.-^:| 

Clown’spart.Hemletonthe; Haml. Comgct. Iv. 80 

CloysVin faloomy);’ Cymb:308..xli. 197 ComtorUng^ Lear, 296 -x. 1® 

Clubs (cry o{); As Y. L. 168.. . .th. 178 — Wmt. T. 71. . . . ... .... ■ ■ -X”'- 

Coast, to; 3 W VI. 76 ill. 70 Comic scenes Hen. V. 262 vi.m 

Coat, as term in heraldiy; Compl. iv’ 

94 xiv. 124 Comma; Haml. 600 ........... .. ix. loa 

’hmisehoYd;’ Rich, II. 193,.iv. 80 Commandment (syllabically); 

Cobbler (in punning allusions); Merch. 320.. « io 



Committed; 0th. 218 • - ix. 101 

Commodity; Merch. 45 • v. Ig 

Merch. 254 .. . . — v- 167 

— Meas. 175 .x. 

Ado, 231. . . .vii* 

Winfc. T. 93 xiii. 70 

Common: Love’s L. 46 -x. 56 


Coi-ollary, 

1. p. P- 

r. Conjurations of spiiits; 2 Hen. VI. 

sllSS %255 

i. 167 Conjurer; Errors, 119 

i. 93 Conjuro te; 2 Hen. VI, 92-94,. . .ix. 255 
V. 80 Conscience, cold; Per. 210.. ..,.x. 267 

V 183 speech of Murderer on; Rich. 

ii'. 69 111.189 Iv.lM 

d. 177 Consent; Macb. 92 

V. 160 pi*ime; Per. 239 x, 269 

X 258 and suffex'ance; As Y. L. 

\ . VII, 165 

v! 173 Consented; 1 Hen. VI, 31 

ii. 73 Consexwe; Meas. 120 ;X. 70 

X. 181 Consider’d; Wint. T. 213 xiii. 79 

.X. 101 Consdrt. to; Errors, 17 • -i. HO 
V. 162 Constable, speech of ; Hen. V, 

V 167 174 169 

x‘. 75 of the watch; Ado, 209.... vii, S3 

ii. 85 Constables’ gowns; Ado, 309... vii. 94 
ii, 70 Constantly -firmly and with flmx- 

.i. 56 ness; Meas. 155 - — x. 73 


ConsUction; inv^r^^^ 

_ to make a; Errors, 35 ± m Macb lr9 xw •■ill.-.-.-.-.-.'.'.x. ” 


to make a; Errors, oo i. . ... . . ■ • 

«i«trkkt.e. TT<k«iX 9i\4 . . ..ix. 226 Consummate; Meas. 211 — 

»• SS:r.i.?fev.v;iS ‘S 


Commonwealtii, Gonzalo’s; Temp. 

111 .. .xiu. 251 

Commune, to; Haml. 510 ix. 251 ^ V..\'‘rrV*,V vi lixfi 

77 SSn^:1cJ;tSc*t;--Hamt^® 

-iie'.V.'.'.’.xiL CottrA.,; feet;’ ■jolm.’imte’22i’:;v: ^80 
Company; All's Wl, 156 viii. 155 Contrive; SI * ' * * viii 04Q 


Coffer; VatinVpVrVxmt;Y76.:::‘..x; 263 Companion; Jul. Cais. note, 

^ "I \TT VKlI 4 V III* 


Coffer of Darius; 1 Henry VI. 

152 

Coffin; Tit A. 152 xii. 

Cog, to; Ado, 342 vn. 99 

Coigns squartei-s; Per. 147 x. 261 

Coil; Errors, 64 H? 

Two Gent. 23 

— 5S! turmoil; Haml. 303 ix. 232 

Colbrand; Hen. VIII. 267 .. ..xiii. 181 

John, 56 ...v. 63 

Cold, pronunciation of; Macb. 

^^wnifortV John; 313. .* v. 88 

Coleridge on use of rhymes; Rich. 

n. 34 p. 67 

on puns; Rich, II. 115 . , . .iv. 73 

Collection; Cymb. 341 xxi. li>9 

Haml. 470 IX. 247 

Colley Cibber’s Rich. III., mcor- 
poi’ation of scene in; 3 Hen. VI. 

828.. hi. 00 1 

CoUied; 0th 119 ix. 90 

Mids. Kt 25 »x- 256 

Collier; Tw. Ht 215 vij. 250 

Colliers; Romeo, 4 ii. 91 

Collop; 1 Hen. VI. 254 11. 167 

Colme*kill; Macb. 126 xi. 72 

Coloquintida; 0th. 66 ix. ^ 

Colo^us; JuL Cses. 52 ’..vui. 62 

^oloiiir, double meaning of; JuL ^ 

Cms, 51 Viu. 62 

v-olour’d hat; Shrew, 4*2 -1U. 195 

Colours s= pi^etences ; 1 Hen. . 

l.)4, iti 154 

If^krno; Tw. Nt 42 vii. 240 

— to wear; Love’s L. 75 .1. 58 

Hen. VIII. 105.. Mines 

as emblems; Haml. 

, ^ . ,1 . .iM 2§0 

,1$. ix. 204 

■); Cymb. 92. . .xii 182 
Qualities of; Xear, 


rrtmLsiriv All'sWl 156 vm. 15f> uomrxve ourew, 

» ~a W as.. « : S 


Compa8s“(iu‘’Troii m“.’ V.’.vili’. 2I 1 Controiiing, as noun or participle? 


Competitors; Love’s L. 38 ;i. 55 

Rich. III. 666 IV. ^JO 

Compile =compose; Sonn.l95..xxv. 106 
Complaint of Rosamond (Daniel s), 
parallel in; Romeo, 222 — . . ii. 77 

Complements; IfOve’s L. 11 ...i. 

complete; Hen. VIII. 83 xiix. 163 

1 Hen. VI. 66 xi. H8 

Complete Angler, pastoral song 

quoted in; Hlgr. 23 xxv. 183 

fiiimnlexions: Coriol. 126 xii. 84 







247 Complete Angler, pastoral 

quoted in; Hlgr. 23 xxv. 183 

Complexions; Coriol. 126 xu. 84 

00 Compliment; 0th. 12 ix. 78 

90 dialogue of; John, 54 v. 65 

256 Cdmplots; Rich. HI. 828 iv. 2(}9 

250 Compulsative; Haml. 16 .;x. 205 

61 Comus, imitated passage in; 

167 Romeo, 118 xu 70 

72 Conceited; Tw. Ht 233 vh. 252 

84 Conclusion problem ; Per. 24. . . x. 248 

62 Concolinel; Love’s L. 52 .n w 

Condition; Tim. H BS 

62 Conditionally; 3 Hen. VI. 65... ih 69 

195 Conditions: Two Gent 73 .x. 170 | 

Condole; Mids. Nt. 47 lii. 258 

154 Conduit; 2 Hen. VI. 271 n. 272 

240 Wint T. 223 • xlii. 80 

58 Confess, and be hang’d; Otii. 

165 183 

Confessions seal; Hen. vlll. 

260 90 “H'JS? 

204 Cdnfiners; Cymb. 277 

182 Confiscate; 8 Hen. VI. 271 xii. 8t> 

Merch, 306 * • • -.'X* 

191 Confound,. tos=tO waste; Coriol. 

1 1 73 .t «. .. M*" *9 

Confusions: Hsi’cl^i. 1^.‘. • — |* v- 158 
250 Confutation; Meas. 217... ...... X. 

Conger, to eat; .2 Hen. IV.^ 191 , .yi. /:8 

205 Congruing; Haml. 458 xx. .-46 

Conjuration; 0th . 44. . . i .> ^ . xx. 8j- 

.133 Conjurations; Romeo, 218..;... XI. 77 


. i 65 32. :: XX- 206 

iv. 2:^0 Con vented: Coriol. 140 xii. ^ 

jiv. 106 Hen. VIII. 240 xiu. 179 

Meas. 197 ^0 

ii’ 77 Conventicles (accent on); 2 Hen. 

;.i. 53 VL167 «-‘262 

:iii. 163 Convert; Ado, 27 ..vii. 03 

ii 148 pronunciation of; Somi. 

* QK xiv. 98 

xiv? 183 to; Tim. 131 

xii. 84 Convertite; John, 263 v. ^ 

.ix. 78 Convey; Macb. 214. xx* o9 

. .V. 68 Conveyance; Ado, 119 ..Iv 

.iv. 209 Convey'd; Cymb. 13 xu. 177 

.ix. 205 Convicted; John, 166 y. 74 

in : Convince; Cymb. 49. . . — ... .xii. 179 

ji; 70 Macb. 86 XU 07 

vii. 252 Convinces; Macb. 225 xi. oi 

.X. 248 Convoy, assistant; Hand. 79.. - .xx. 211 
. . .i. 56 Cooling card; 1 Hen. VI. 245.. . .ii. 167 

. .M. 146 Copatain; Shrew, 199 iiL W 

.iii. 69 Cope, to; Merch, 317 

. ..i. 170 (as verb trans.); Hen. 

Jii. 258 VIII. 77 

.ii. 272 Cop’d withal, conversatioix, xml- 

xiii. 80 tated passage; Haml. ^7 . . . .xx. 235 
Otli. Cophetua, King (ballad); Love s 

ix -98 L. 24... ....i. 55 

7111*. Copp’d = crested; Per. 33 -.^'^52 

.xiii. ICS Copy=originai: Sonn. 27 «v. W 

. xil. Cora^o; [torap. m . . ........ xui. 2W 

..iii. 85 Coranto; Hen. V. 170.. .,Vo 

V. 171 Cordelia, character of; Lear, l«>2,x. 171 

iriol. Core;Troil.92.... 

. . xii. 79 Corinth ; Errors, 9 ’ ^ 1 m 

.’I 78 Corinthian; iHen. IV. 250 

vi. 78 Corlolanus, hauteur of; Coriol. 

Y.ix, 246 ■' 


If 





Comer-cap; love’s L. 111. ,-.x 

Corollary; Temp. 186. xiii 




1 





INDEX 


Corpoml. 


Corporal; Love's L. 115 i. 61 Cracks -breaks; Kami 638.... ix, 26*2 i Curiosity; Lear, 68 

Afacb. S3 xi. 64 Cranks -runs crbokedly ; Venus, | Lear, 5 x, I6l 

---- of his field; Love’s L. 74 — i, f>8 52 xiv. 24 j Curious; Wint. i'. 193 xiii 7'- 

Corpse (as plural); 1 Hen. IV. 25.. v. 240 Coriol. 24 xH. 76 I Ciirious-knotted; Love's L, 16,. i* M 

bleeding of; Eich. JIL 70. .iv. 189 Cranny; Mids. Kt. 267 in. 278 j Curled darlings; 0th. 34,. . . ix' 8i 

CoiTigible; Ant. 333 xi. 261 (.‘rants; Haml. 678 ix. 256 Curl’d my hair; Lear, 274. x‘ isi 

Cosiers; T\v. Nt. 104 vii. 244 tt-are; Cymb. 256 xii. 103 (’mTance; Hen. V. 42 vi icn 

Cost = that on which money is C’razed; Alids. Nt. 17 iii. 256 Current; 2 Hen. IV. 120. .. . \i' 71 

spent; Sonn, 158 xiv. 104 Credent bulk; Meas. 188 x. 76 Eich. II. 86 ’ ' iv* 7i 

Costard; Love’s L. 62 ..i. 57 Credit; Tw. Nt. 263 vii. 253 1 Hen, IV. 131 ’ v" 249 

Costermonger times; 2 Hen. IV. Cressy, battle of; Hen. V. 58. . .vi. 161 Cumnts, elliptical metaphor* 

^ vi. 72 Hen. V. 183 vi. 166 Haml. 392 ix’ *->40 

Costly; Merch. 201 v. 163 Crested; Ant. 370 xi, 265 Chirtains, use of. on Llisaltethan “ 

Coted; Haml. 245 ix. 224 Cribb’d; Macb. 152 xi, 75 stage; Hen. VIII. 134 .. . . . .xiii. 168 

Love’s L. 116 i, 61 Cricket, winter; Shrew, 172.. ..iii. 206 Curtal dog- tumispit; Errors, 89 i n?*, 

Cot^qnean; Eomeo, 182 ii. 74 Crickets, drouth of; .Ver, 144... x. 261 Curtle-axe; AsY. L. SO vii ifjs 

Cotsall: Merry \V. 6 vi. 243 Cries on: 0th. 288 ix. 104 Curtsy, to; Shrew, 134, .... iii' 

Cotswold; Eich. II. 168 iv. 78 havoc; Haml. 639 ix. 262 Eich. II. KXi. iv* 

Couehings; Jul. Cms. 152 viii. 71 Crimeful; Haml. 514 ix. 251 Cust-alorum; Merrv W. i., .* ‘vi* *>43 

Count « make account of; Hand. Crisp; 1 Hen. IV. 75 v. 246 Custm’d, leap into the; All's ivi 

ix. 258 Temp. 201 xiii. 257 111 viii 151 

^^the; Tw. Kt 38 vii. 240 Crispian, feast of; Hen. V. 225.. vi. 173 Custom (adverbially); Per. ll. x 247 

Conifect; Ado, 305.... — vii. 03 Crispin, feast of; Hen. V. 22ii ..vi. 174 Customed; John, 184 v 76 

Counter, as hunting term; Haml. Critical; 0th. 81 ix. Customers; Eitois, 120 '.V.'i.’liT 

491 ..ix. 249 Critics; Troil. S6S viii. 254 Out, call me: Tw. Kt. 118 vii. 245 

-- — tonm; Errors, 104. i. 116 Cro(;odile'.s tears; Oth. 203 ix, 100 bow-strings; Mids. Nt. 62. iii 259 

Counter-caster; Oth. 10 ix. 78 Citme; Wint. T. 76 xiii. m ('^uts; Ado, 235 . vii. 86 

Counterfeit; Haml. 414 ix. 242 Cit>oked (age); Eich. II. 12*2 , . .iv. 74 Cyme; Macb. 256 xi. 84 

John, 133... ..V, 70 Crosby Place; Eich, HI. 95.. ,.iv. 191 Cynthia’s brtw, reflex of; Eomeo, 

Troll, 132... viii. 240 Cross == perverse ; Hen. VIII, 141 ii 71 

9)unter-gate; Merry W. 97 .... vi. 250 196 xiii. 174 Cypress; Tw. Nt. 12.1 * ’vii' 245 

Counterpart; Sonn. 208 xiv, 106 (pumiingly); As Y. L. 45. .vii. 165 I Cyprus; Wint T. 167 xiii 76 

Counterpoints; Shrew, 94 iii. 200 it (the ghmt); Haml. 25 . . . ix. 205 a; Tw. Nt. 178 vii,* 248 

Counters; Jul, Cajs, note 223.. viii. 77 Crosses (punningly); Love’s L. 20, i. 54 seaiK»rt in: Oth. note 69.. .ix. 84 

Counties; John. 2(i0 v. 83 to beim; 2 Hen. IV. 00 vi. 72 gallants; Oth. 98 ix 87 

(X>uutoy base; Cymb. 294 xii. 195 Cn^ss-garter.’d; Tw. Nt 162, . , .vii. 247 Turkish invasion of; Oth. 

— life; Shakesjjeare’s knowledge Cmssing; Tfm. 57 xi. 148 40 ix 8i 

of; Ado, 111.. vii, 71 Cross-row; Eich. HI. 49. iv. 188 CyrilTourmmr'sAtheist’sTragecHe* 

- — matters: Haml. 349 ix. 2;i6 Cmssways, burial at; Mids. Nt. I>anUlel in; Merch. 291.... . ..v. l7o 

Count the el<K;b (anachronism); 207 iii. 278 

J 111- Ctes. 11.3 ... . vi ii, 67 Crotohets, carry no; Eomeo, 1S)6, ii. 75 

Couutyof Maine; 2 Hen. VI. 32,.ii. 249 Crow « crowing cock; John, 288, v. 85 

-- — Palatine; Merch. .54.. v. 153 (ptinningly); Ernm, 68. ... .i, 114 Ef. 

Couplets, golden; Haml. .586.. .ix. 257 Cmw-fiowers; Haml. .549 iX. 25$ 

— - rtil-mlOK, OTse ol; H<u»l Crown {mstaphoileally)} Troll Doetyl, use of; Eonico, XS6 !i. 7ft 

^ IX. 221 1 238. . - . . * .viii. 249 * , 11 MmpHi w 

<N>urse, mn his; Jul. Cms. 32.. viii. 60 to (figuratively); ,pi Hen. IV. fihrew m * " m JJi 

Court and guard; Oth. 120 ix. i)0 2m v. 255 Da^lalus Semme 

— holy-water; Lear. 253 x. 179 imperial; Wint. T. 153... xiii. 75 3 Hen.' VI. .TO . ^ iii* 90 

^mrtesy; 2 Hen. IV 130 . . , . . .vi. 74 (Drowner; IV. Nt. 57 vii. 241 Haffed; Ado, 157. v i' 70 

Courtesans, denunciation of; Tim. Ctowns, crack’d; lHen.iV.l$i..v. 249 Dagger (as commonlv worn);' 'Eich! 

iw — Prench; Hen. V. 210 vL 171 III 812 ' iv ono 

Courtney, famfiy of; Eich. IIL Cruel; Lear, 210 176 of latVi-’i’Heu.’lV.’i^V.’.'.vi 'A51 

^ * * iv. 230 Crttels; Lear, 322 ....X. 185 Daintn" 3 Hen VT 20*’ iii S7 

Am.' V:J to, a cup of wine; Eomeo, Dam=motlier; Wiut. T, 100., xiii, 71 

Cousin; Ado, 58 • -A* ' • Dam-cr.dour a; Tw. Nt. 36 vii. 240 

2*"*’*^^^-*^* yi. 161 Damask; Love’s L. 187 i. 66 

;S* f- y* « Pame Partlet; 1 Hou. IV. 23(i . .v. *>58 

Iw. NL 18... ym 239 — havoc' Conol. 198 xii. 90 Wint. T. 7.5 . xiii 60 

(oiisius, Eich* IH. 242 iv. 203 hem; 1 Hen* I\. 139.. ..v. 2S6 Meas. 124 x 70 

;ift i-r " — ’ ' -‘.t- ^ DaiiHns.<ia«plitcre of.VVfa-eiiVc h)’; 

- — Hen. MIL zm . . . . ....... xm. 176 — of ours; Conol. 224 i xii 02 All ’.s Wl viii 1 47 

Cov^ (used punnmgly); Merch. — -yw mg^y; Lear, $05 .. :...x. 18^ Dance attcmdance*;*’ ’ilidn 

^,266 1G8 Orj’«teI; 1 Hen. VI. 30 il. 144 420 U oto 

Co^a,tk)<lsaT«Her- Hen.Vni. ^ tatton; 1 Ben. I V. 146. . . . , v, 260 roifttert (in amimn-);’ V‘ir 

268..... xm. 181 Cs. Os, Ts; Tw. Kt 144.,ii4;,.vii, 246 127... . v -ir.u 

Cowley (actor’s name); Ado, 3()8.vii. 03 Cub-drawn; Lear, 247 ^ .. ..x. 179 of death* ’Meas'*!*!! J* m 

CoJcSmSI-’ toV® of: Trofl. 202,viit 252 Dancing home;* Love's L.‘ 'il.V.Vri.* 54 

i.oxc'omb, Lear, 103... x. 168 '*Cuokoo”song; As Y. L. 180..vli. 176 raider Tit A 3<; vii 

Coy, as verb; Mids. Nt. 2i5.. . .iii. 273 Cuckoo-buds; Li^ve’sL. 226 ,.., 69 Danes asdninka’rds* Haml 31*^ ix 215 

— = contemptuous; Venus, to; Bids. Bt 161, .Ill 267 Jia.uJrons;* m 

V<i- * Culhouly; Leaiv 183. ,x 1*4 Daniel’s civil war, parallel in; 

oS? Hen V* p vt 167 Eich. II. 00 iv. 71 

— ^PiM>"eti>®V.Son>i289---xl''. 110 Kieh. 11. ill iv. 7S 

?J,rM 'U S ’ ^ drinking customs; Htuul. 

*.rack.-oo}, toruil. 54........XU. 78 Our. Shyloek’s allusion; Meroh. (Eft T.. K- aft 

- — to, -tolwast; LovesL. 135..1. 63 97..,*«... v 156 Diniir *t sUm.- i ■Wsi.«*Tr ii- 

t rack'd teowns: l Hen. IT. m,.T. 249 Curb=tobe»d; Haml ‘ 43-> ‘ 043 toskara- 

— inthiutorlng; Haml m.«. 227 1 C«rte,v,beII; EoSe” 1817. .. . . il fi l^ra the MaTfel 2^ "" vT m 



Darius, 


INDEX. 


Don John. 


vol. p. 

Darius, coffer of; 1 Hen. VI. 152 

Dark complexion of women ; Love’s 

L. 132 i. 62 

Darker (hair) as blemish; Troil. 

14 viii. 230 

Dark house; All 's Wl, 104 .. . .viii. 151 

As Y. L. 102 vii. 171 

mindjtow’eara; Cymb.l97,xii. 189 

Darkness, artificial, on stage ; 

2 Hen. IV. 50 Vi, 09 

Dark Woman, allusion to; Sonn. 

95 xiv. 101 

Sonn. 103 xiv, 101 

beauty of; Bonn. 385.. xiv. 116 

Dark-working; Errors, 21 i. 110 

Darlings, curled; 0th. 34 ix. 81 

Darnel; lH;en.VI. 165 ii. 168 

Date s= term of life; Per. 196 — x. 266 

(in pie); Troil. 45 viii. 233 

Dates or debts? Tim. 64 xi. 149 

Daub’d (figuratively); Kich, III. 

890 iv. 216 

Daughter, rhyme to; Lear, 143..X. 171 
Dauphin, character of; Hen. V. 

73 Vi. 162 

Hen. V. 131 vi. 166 

Daws = fools; Coriol. 260 xii. 94 

Day-bed; Rich. III. 423 iv. 219 

— Tw. m. 140 . . . . . ........ . vii. 246 

Day’s beauty; 1 Hen. IV. 47 v. 242 

Day-woman; Love’s L. 26 i. 55 

Dazzled, as trisyllable; Two Gent. 

54 i. 109 

Dazzling; Love’s L. note 3 i. 53 

Dead, meaning doubtful; Rich, II. 

262 iv. 84 

sailoi^’ superstition as to the; 

. Per. 165. X. 263 

elm; 2 Hen. IV. 204 vi. 79 

— — of sleep; Temp. 239 xiii. 260 

— seeing; Sonn. 164 xiv. 104 

shepherd; As Y. L. 124 . . , vii. 174 

Deadly use; Lear, 341 x, 186 

Ileal; Pilgr. 17 xiv. 182 

(elliptically); 1 Hen. VI. 69, ii. 148 

for his wife’s soul; Per. 

100 X. 256 

in, to; Ado, 344 vii. 99 

Dear; Love’s L. 223 i. 69 

Romeo, 216 ii. 77 

— (deer); 1 Hen. VI, 197 ii. 101 

(in transposed sense); Rich. 

ir. 78 iv. 70 

Dearer; Jul. Cses. 170 viii. 72 

Dearest; Love’s L. 30. i. 55 

— Haml. 64 .....ix. 209 

Dear’st; Temp. 110 .xiii. 250 

Death, allegory of; Per. 178 — x. 264 

classical idea of; 0th. 87. .ix. 86 

dance of; Rich. TL 220.... iv. 82 

— pressing to; Ado, 178 vii. 

Death’s face (in ring); Love’s L. 

209 i. 

fool; Meas. Ill x. 

head; 2 Hen. IV. ISS vi. 

Death-tokens; Troil, 144 viii. 241 

Debonair; Troil. 76 viii, 2;?5 

Debosh’d; Lear, 130 x. 170 

Temp. 152 xiii. 2.54 

Debtor and creditor: Cymb. 311, xii. 197 
Decapitation after death, practice 

of; 2 Hen. VI. 142 ’ ii. 260 

Decay; Lear, 429 x. 192 

Deck (of cards); 3 Hen. VI. 297, iii. 87 

Deck’d; Temp. 45 xiii, 245 

Decline; En'ors, 79 i. 114 

Rich. III. 513 iv. 225 

- — (pumnngly); Troil. 134... viii. 240 
Dedicated words: Sonn. 201. ..xiv. 106 
Deep (adverbially): Rich. III. 

320 iv 208 


Deep - premeditated 

144 

Deer; Lear, 


1 Hen. 


vol. p. 
VI. 

..ii. 156 
.X. 182 


V, 171 . 

vi 

169 

12 


92 

II. 167. . 

iv. 

78 

4 

....vii 

92 

'85 

xiii. 

69 

>. 42. .... . 

xiii. 

244 

41 

....xii 

77 


25 


- (punningly) ; Tit. A. 74.... xii. 253 

- weeping; As Y. L. 36 vii. 164 

dear; 1 Hen. VI. 197 ii. 161 

Defeat = destruction; Haml. 

287 ix. 229 

to undo; 0th. 217 ix. 101 

Defiance, take my; Meas. 128. . .x. 71 

Defil'd; Tim, 59 xi. 148 

Defuse: Lear, 95 x. 168 

Defus’d; Rich. 111.81 iv. 190 

Defy; 1 Hen. IV. 85 v. 247 

reject; Pilgr. 10 xiv. 132 

Delabreth; Hen. V. 171 
Delations; 0th. 142.. 

D(§IectAble; Rich, r 
Delicate: Ado, 294 
Delphos; W’ ' "" 

Demanded; 

Demerits; Coriol. 41 

Democritus, Junior, quotation in; 

Venus, 65 .....xiv. 

Demure confidence; Hen. VIII. 

91 .xiii. 164 

Demurely; Ant. 307 xi. 259 

Denunciation; Meas, 26 x. 62 

Deny (with negative); Rich. III. 

114.. iv. 193 

Depart; Love’s L. 43 i. 56 

Departing; 3 Hen. VI. 182 hi. 78 

friend; 2 Hen. IV. 45 vi. 69 

Depend, to; Cymb. note 280 — xii. 194 

Depose; Rich. 11,64 iv. 69 

Depraved; Tim. 54 xi. 148 

Deputy’s wife of the ward; 1 Hen. 

IV. 240 V. 258 

Derby, name of character; Rich. 

III. 105 iv. 192 

Deriv’d in sense of caused; Hen. 

VIII. 161 xiii. 170 

Dern= dreary; Pf>r. 147 x. 261 

Descant; 'Two Gent. 21 i. 166 

Rich. m. 417 iv. 219 

Desdemona, name of; 0th. 262, ix. 107 

Desert; Two Gent. 119 i. 174 

demerit; Sonn. 216 . . . .xiv. 107 

Desire the court; Hen. VIII. 

162 , xiii. 170 

Detect— discover; Per. 94 x. 256 

Detected; Meas. 148 x. 72 

Merry W. 12i) vi. 251 

Deucalion; Wint. T. 185 xiii. 77 

Devil, complexion of; Merch. 

66 V. 154 

name of, omitted in Ff. ; 2 

Hen. IV. 160 vi. 76 

on a fiddlestick ; 1 Hen. IV. 

188. V. 256 

Devil’s crest; Meas. 94 x. 68 

Dewlap; Mids. Nt- 77 iii. 261 

CS I Dew-lapp'd; Temp. 171 xiii. 255 

Dexteriously; Tw. Nt 48 vii. 240 

Diana=the moon; Merch. 839.. v. 175 

speech of; Per. 298 x. 274 

in the fountain; As Y, L, 

13$ vii. 175 

Diana’s foresters; 1 Hen. IV. 48i) v. 242 
Dian'sbud; Mid& Ht. 227., . , . . iii. 275 

Dioh; Tim. 42 xi. 147 

Dictynna; Love's L, 93 i. 59 

Die on,> to; Two Gent, 46 i. 168 

upon the hand, to: Mids. Ni 

120*.*, .4ii ^65 

— - with tickling; Ado.. 180. . .vii. 79 
Died for hope? RicK III. 625 . .iv. 286 
DMted;. All's WL 155 j ^-vili 155 
p:6terence; . . Ado, 17 . , . U i . . | vii. 62 
Different, accentuattion of; Errors, 
la..,. .... 4 ,1.; ;.w.-i. 117 


79 


78 


vol, i>. 

Diffus’d; Hen. V. 270. vi. 178 

Dilated; Haml. 35. ix. 207 

Diminutives; Ant ;317 — xi. 260 

Ding, dong, bell; Merch. 223.... v. 165 

Dinner, hour of; Meas. 69 x. 66 

Shrew, 174 ii. 206 

Directly; Coriol. 258 xii. 96 

Disappointed; Haml. 156 ix. 218 

Disasters in the sun; Haml. 21, ix. 205 ' 

Discandying; Ant. 276 xi. 257 

Disease; Temp. 229 xiii. 260 

Discharge; 2 Hen. VI. 86 ii. 254 

Disclaitning from; Haml. 624 . .ix. 260 

Disclose, the; Haml. 323 ix. 234 

Discontent, thralled; Sonn. 320, xiv. 112 

Discourse; Tw. Nt 204 vii. 253 

of reason; Haml. 57 ix. 208 

Troil. 120 viii. 239 

of thought; 0th. 216 ix. 101 

Discoveries; Troil. 286 viii. 252 

Discovery, voyages of; Two Gent. 

27 i. 167 

Dis-ease; Macb. 252 xi. 83 

Diseases; Lear, 47 x. 164 

Disgest; CoricO. 26 xii 76 

Dismember; John, ,153 v. 73 

Dismes; IToil. 105 viii 238 

Disnatur’d; Lear, 137 x. 171 

Dispark’cl; Rich. II. 192 iv. 80 

Dispense with = pardon; Lucr. 

72 xiv. 55 

Displease; Mids. m. 177 iii. 270 

Dispos’d; Love’s L. 51 i 56 

Disposer; Troil. 162 viii. 242 

Disposition; Troil. note 225. ..viii. 248 
Dispriz'd love; Haml. 306 ..... . ix. 232 

Dissembling; Rich. III. 42 iv. 187 

Dissentious; Venus, 49 xiv. 24 

Distance; Macb. 138 xi. 73 

Distem perature; Mids. Nt. 97, iii. 263 
Distillation, summer’s; Sonn. 

12 xiv. 96 

Distill’d; Haml. 70 ix. 2<K) 

Distilled; Romeo, 169 ii 78 

Distraction; Merry W. 118 vi. 251 

Distrain; Rich. III. C4S iv. 238 

Division (in music); Romeo, 142, ii 71 
Doctor Shaw; Rich. III. 401 ... .iv. 217 

Doctrine; Romeo, 23 ii. 63 

as trisyllable; Wint. T. 10, xiii. 64 

Document; Haml. 502 ix. 250 

Dog at a catch; Tw. Nt. 95 — vii, 243 

cut throat; Merch. 97 v, 156 

dank as a; 1 Hen. IV. 91.. . .v. 247 

will have his day; Haml. 

587 ix. 257 

Dogheny, name of; Ado, 207..vii. 82 

self-esteem of; Ado, 218.. vii 84 

vanity of; Ado, 818 vii 95 

Dogs, racing; Merry W. 6 vi. 243 

whipperof; Two Gent. 103, i 173 

— — of war; Jul. Cass. 178 . . ..viii 73 
Do him dead; 3 Hen. VI. 103 . .iii. 72 

Doit; Coriol. 68 xii. 79 

Dole (in proverbial phrase); Shrew, 

38 hi 

Dolour(punningly); Temp. 100, xiii. 250 

Dolphin; All's Wl. 87 viii. 150 

1 Hen. VI. 100 ii 151 

— Ac.; Lear, 279 ,.x. 18X’ 

Dolphin - chamber; 2 Hen. IV. 

122 vi 74 

Bolts; Ant. 317 xi 260 

Don, as general title; Two Gent. 

43 i 168 

John, hypocrisy of ; Ado, 

^3 vii 90 

malevolence of; Ado, 

77 vii 68 

plot of ; Ado, 205 .. . .vii. 82 

selfishness of; Ado, 69, vii. 67 

279 ' ^ ' , 



INDEX. 


Poll Pedro. 


Endanijigemeur. 


PuMe breast; Eleh. IJI. 24S,.Jv. gti® 
Puke s= sovereign i*Hler; HaiiiL 

k. W 

of Venice; Merch. *268 v. 168 

Pull earth; Eomeo, 60. ii. 60 

Duller than a thaw; Ado, 118, vii. 72 

Dull-ey'd; Merch. 258 107 

Dullness = diowsiness; 8onn, 

134 xiv. 108 

Dumb -show, why introduced; 

Haml. 358 ix. -iOO 

Dump = dance; Komeo. 104 ii. 76 

Dun, to draw, <fec.; Eonieo, 49.. ii. 66 
Duncan, successor to; Mach. 49, xi. 65 

Dung; Ant. 862 xi. ‘266 

Dunsmore Heath; 3 Hen, VI. 

290......' ■ iii.', 87 

Dun 's the mouse; Eomeo, 48. . . ii. 64 

Durance; Errors, 112. i. 117 

1 Hen. IV. 61 v. 243 

Dust, to shovel in; Wint. T. 

188 xiii. 77 

Dusty (death); Macb. 262 xi. 86 

Dye, useil punningly; John, 97, v. 07 


pairf. I'll 216 > 188 8© pen.VIli*## ^,.....3dii. ir>9 

M©a&.:©5*..v 66 Biurth; Eomeo, 25. <13 Ilembhte ,Aht ii. 250 

^ Eohieo, (SO. it. Soiin. iw. ,,, .4 -.*«./, ,u ^ fw 

pMt iW.. ^ ^ ;vii. 266 BiiHhqtmlte, historical ; Eoweo* *. m ^ . 4 /. i» 4 *? «© 

' ,|n ; ; > ' $8 .. , * * 4i. '6| th«' tmt; Ah|) , w xi. 200 

' #i 4 . xli 79' Earfch't t» dissyllable; femp. ■ ' tlie fMr» ll-V* Pi SS.* vii. 242 

of Englishmen; Ado, 193, vii. 81 196. xiii. 267 Elephant, jtdnte of; I'roil. 137, vili. 241 

Pi-essing; Skniii. 189 xfv. 106 Bartby cold; Hen. VIIL 283, .xtlf. 177 Elephants, how caught; Jul Ous. 

Pribhiing; Meaa 36... ...3:, 62 Haml. It,. ....lx. w ilfl*#A,,4.,.....u^i,.,,4.,.viii. 67 

Pried cakes; 2 Hen. IV. iTii., . .vi. 76 Baves-dropper; Etch. 111. 638.. iv, 237 Eleven and twenty; Shrew, ir>2, iii. 20r> 

Thduk, as good a deed as; 1 Hen. Ebrew 3ew; 1 Hen. IV. 166 v. 261 Elisabeth, Princess, pj-oclamation 

IV. 97 V. 248 Behea^eke; Per. 145 ...x. 261 of; Hen. VIll. 280. xiii. 183 

Prinking customs in England; Eclipses; Lear, 79.... x, EJ6 Queen, addresses to; Mids, 

(lthtl04> S7i Bi»wy; Macb* 2^ SI * Mj.. iiL £78 

Prive upon; Tit. A, 62 xii. 253 Ed, final, unelided; Ado, 306.. vii. 9$ — — reference to; Mids. Nt. 

BroHery; 2Hem IV. 134 vi. 74.' — *-^1 Hen. VI. 96 iib £64 

Temp. 167 xiii. 256 — - John, 26 .v. 61 allusion to 

Proppiog industry ; Per, 219 x. 267 2 Hen, VI. 108. ..... .Jl 257 , death of; Honn. 266 xiv. 100 

Proven; Ant. 296 xi. 259 — retained for metre; Mids. tribute to complexion of; 

Drover, honest; Ado, 110 vii. 71 Kt, 86 — * iit 262 Love's L. 132 i, 62 

Drowning, those saved from, super- ^ John, SlS^.v. .v. 89 •*; — ► -r-- Woodville, family of; 

stition as to; Tw. Ht. 73 . . . .vii. 242 Edict; Mids. Kt. 28 iii. 266 Eich. III. 442 iv. 220 

PTOgs=ssdmd8es; Tim. 168 xi, 156 accent on; Heas. 77 66 Elvish-mark’d; Eich. HI. 186.. iv. 194 

Pium; Airs WI. 130. viii. 153 Edmund as atlieist; Lear, 66.,.. x. 165 Ely House; Eich. II. 102 iv. 72 

(metaphorically); 1 Hen. iV. Edward, King, march of army to Embanmements; Curiol, 95... xii. 81 

£46 V. 258 Coventry; I Hen. VI. 264.... m. 87 Emhassade; 3 Hen. VI. 257.. ..iii. 84 

prj'Bs thirsty; Troil. 151 viii. 241 Edward, Prince, murder of; 3 Einl>er-eves; Per. 3 ...x. £46 

— Temp. 86.. . , xiii. 244 Hen. VI. 823 .iii. 89 Enddems worn hy gallants; Per. 

-^duU; As Y, L. ob vii. 166 Edward IIL, doubtful play, allu- 110 x. £67 

Diy-beat; Eomeo, 109 ii. (59 kion to; Sonn. 231 xiv. 106 Embossed; All’s Wl. 138 .viii. 163 

Pryden’s play founded oil “Troilus Edwartl IV.» badge of, 3 Hen. VL Emboss’d; Shrew, 5 iii. 192 

and Oreasida;" Troil. 301, . .viii. 254 114 iii. 73 Emmanuel; *2 Hen. VI. *250 ii. £70 

Pry hand; Ado, 97 vii, 70 — -»• — accusations against; , Tit. A. 77 xii. 254 

Pry-foot; Errors, 104 i. 116 Eich. III. 398 iv. 217 .Sigismmul, the, reference to; 

Ducat, dead for a; Haml. 404 . .ix. 241 — — — - contract of maiTiagewith Hen. V. 259 vi. 177 

Venetian; Merch. 68 v. 154 Lady Lucy; Bach, III. 4t^.. . .iv. 2l8 -( — at Milan; Two (lent. 29 i. PtT 

Puedame; As Y, L 53 vii. 106 Lady Bona; Eich, III. Emulator; As V. I, 0 vii, 160 

Dudgeon; Maelx 93 xi. 68 408 ...iv. 218 Enamell’d; Mitla. Nt. 120 iii, £05 

Due verb): 1 Hen. VI. 194 , .ii. 161 — - allegations against; Eich. Enamoured «»n; A<h>, 104 vii. 71 

Puelling; As Y. L. 180 vii. 180 111,409 iv. 218 Encounter; Wint. T. 89 xiii. 70 

Duels, law as tt>; 2 Hen. VI. Eels, awaked by thunder; Per. , End, to; Coriol 325 xii, 99 

136 ii.259 231 ...X*268 Endamagement; John, 88 v. 66 


End. 


INDEX, 


Fardel. 


vol. p. 

End crowns all; Troll. 275.. . .viii. 251 
Ended the market; Love’s L. 67, i. 52 

Endless (night); John, 306 v. 87 

Endyraion, prefixed line in; Sonn. 

45 xiv. 98 

Enforce, to; Coriol. 167 xii. 88 

Enfranchising; Venus, 31 .. ..xiv. 23 

Eng^ed; All’s Wl. 192 viii, 157 

Engine; Lear, 135 x. 171 

Enginer; Kami. 442.. ix. 245 

Troil. 130 viii. 240 

Englaud= the king; John, 176. .V. 76 
partitioning of; 1 Hen. IV. 

195... ■ V. 254 

England’s Helicon, epithet in; 

1 T3.. , . . xiv. 23 

Helicon, pastoral song in; 

Pilgr. 23 : xiv. 133 

English as trisyllable; 1 Hen. VI. 

100 ii. 152 

fashions; Ado, 141 vii. 74 

-■ — grammar, old, quotation from; 

Ado, 261 vii. 89 

Englishmen as linguists; Mercli. 

> , 57 : V. 153 

^ dress of; Ado, 193. vii. 81 i 

fashion of di*ess of; Merch. 57, v. 163 

Engross; Eich. HI. 424 iv. 219 

Engrossing; Borneo, 223 ii. 77 

Ennius, i)assage from ; Tit. A. 

26 xii. 2.51 

Enormous; Lear, 211 x. 176 

Euriugs; Mids. Nt 224 iii. 274 

Enseamed; Haml. 42.5 ..ix, 243 

Enshield; Meas, 100 x. 68 

Entertainment; Coriol. 289.. ..xii. 93 

Entitled; fionii. note 98 xiv. 101 

Entrance; 1 Hen. IV. 22 ;v. 240 

Per. 123.... . . .x, 258 

Enviously; Haiul. 469 ..lx. 247 

Envying, accentuation of; Bich; 

11.33 iv. 06 

Epiciirean; Ant. 91 xi. 243 

Epicures, the English; Mach 

247 xi. 83 

Epidamium; Errors, 5 i. 109 

Epidanrus; Enoi-s, 9 i. 109 

Epilepsy, Othello’s; 0th. 184, 185,ix. 98 
Epithet, inverted position of; 

Mach. 179 xi, 77 

1 Hen. VI. 174..,. ii. 159 

misplacement of ; 1 Hen. VI. 

200 ii. 162 

jlich. II. 233 iv. 83 

Etinal pound; Merch. 104 v, 167 

Equipage; Meri-y W. 64 vi. 248 

Ei-asn^us’ Colloquies, panUlel pas- 
sage in; Mids. m. 14 iii. *265 

Ercles, reference to old play; 

Mids. Nt. 48 ill. 258 

Ergo; -McrclL 135 v, 169 

Kscoteil; Haml. 252 ix. 225 

Espials; Haml. 299 ix. 231 

Essay, Lear, 74 X- 166 

Essex, Eail of, an*est of; Hen. V. 

258 vi, 177 

Estate unto; Mids. N't. 18 iii., 256 

Estimation; A<lo, 138 vii. 73 

Estiidges; 1 Hen. IV. 256 .v. 259 

Eternal; Haml. 640 !x. 262 

3Heu. VI. 223 iii. 82 

Jul. (Vs. 55 viii. 62 

-- — blazon; Haml. 136 ix. 217 

Ethics; Shiw, 26 hi. 194 

Ethiope; Mids. St 197 iii. 272 

Ettu, Brutal Jul. (Vs. 158-., viii. 71 

Eunuch; Tw. Xt 16 vii. 238 

Euphues, influence of; Hen. V. 66, vi.l6l 

Rich. IT. 92 iv. 71 

— Rich. 11.94 iv. 71 

parallel in: Haml. 454 — ix. 246 

VOL. XIV. 


’ vol. p. 

Euphues, parallel in; Haml. 90, ix. 212 
Euphuism, instances of; 1 Hen. 

IV. 47 V. 242 

Evasions; 'IroU. 98., vin. 238 

Evelinas; Meny W. 167 vi. 253 

Christian; Haml,^56 ix. 254 

Evening mass; Romeo, 162 ii. 73 

Ever, as colloquialism ; Coriol. 

118 xii. 83 

Everlastinggarment; Errors, 102, i. 116 
Evermore acknowledge thee ; 

Sonn, 95 xiv. 101 

Everyday; Ado, 182 vii. 80 

Evil, the « scrofula; Mach. 226. .xi. 81 

Evils; Meas. 88 x. 67 

Example, as verb; Somi. 207. .xiv. 106 

Exasperate; Macb. 177 xi. 77 

Except before excepted; Tw. Nt. 

19 vii. 239 

Exclaim on; Merch. 230 v. 166 

Excommunication, form of; John, 

160 V. 73 

sentence of; John, 140 v. 71 

Excrement; Love’s L. 159 i. 65 

Excmnents; Haml. 430 ix. 243 

Excusing; Sonn. 92 xiv. 101 

Exempt; Errors, 62 i. 112 

Exercise; Temp. 75 xiii. 247 

(physical); John, 207 v. 78 

E.xhalations; 1 Hen. IV. 170.... v. 252 

Exhale; Hem V. 93 vi. 164 

Exhibit a bill; Merry W. 48. . . . vi. 247 

Exhibiters; Hen. V. 47 vi. 161 

Exhibition; Ado, 312 vii. 04 

Cyiub. 79 xii. 181 

Two Gent. 33 i. 167 

Exhortation; Mercli. note 29.. . . v. 151 

Exigent; 1 Hen. VI 132 ii. 154 

Exorcisms; 2 Hen. VI. 89 ii. 2.55 

Exorcist; All ’s WI. 201 viii. 157 

E.xpedient; John, 69 v. 65 

Expense, deal*; Mids. Nt. 39 . . .iii. 257 

.Elxpiate; Rich. III. 357 iv. 212 

Sonn. 56 xiv. 95) 

Expostulate; Haml. 225 ix. 221 ' 

Rich. III. 445 iv. 220 

Exposture; Coriol, 233 xii. 93 

Extemporal; I Hen. VI, 145 ii. 156 

Extend; Cymb. 7 xii. 176 

E-xtended; All’s Wl. 80 viii. 140 

Ant. 82.;. , , .xi. 239 

Extent; As V. X. 74 vii. 168 

Tw. >1. 245 4 vii. 252 : 

E.xtinct; Rich. II. 85 iv. 71 

Bxtirp; Ikleas. 141. x. 72 

Extracting; Tw, Kt 299 vii. 256 

Extra syllable, use of; John, 196, v. 77 

of i 2 Hen. VI. 209, ii. 265 

Extravagance, proverbial expres- 
sion as to; As Y, 65 vii. 167 

Extravagancy; Tw. Nt. 70 — vii. 242 

Extreme; Love's L. 216 i. 68 

Eyases; HaraL 249, ix. ‘225 

Eyas-musket; Meny W. 91 — vi. 249 

Eye, in, of; Two Gent. 3^) i. 167 

in his; Haml. 463 ix. 247 

(of); Temp. 105 xiii. 250 

of death; 1 Hen. IV. 78 . . . v. 246 

Of heaven; Rich. 11. 91 ... . iv. 71 

(sees not itself); Jui. Cms, 

37 viii. 61 

table of (reflection in); John, 

117 68 

used as complex metaphor; 

Jnb paas, 45' T .viii.^ 61 ■ 

Eyes disposition; Coriol. 302, xii. 97 

« hawseholes; Ant. 118.. .xi. 245 

dark, typical of female beauty; 

Somn. , w xiv* ^ 112 

drop millstbnes; Rich. ITI. 

■, . . ..u, . f . V, . V 4v, 197 ; 


F. 

vol. p, 

Fiible.s (verb); 1 Hen. VI. 195. . . ii. 161 
Face, doubtful sense of; Per. 9. .x. 247 
to (a garment); 1 Hen. IV. 

2S6 v, 262 

Faced it (at cards); Shrew, 97. .iii, 200 

Face-royal; 2 Hen. IV. 64 vi. 70 

Faces, upon their; Cymb. 271.. xii. 194 
Fact- evil deed; Wint. T. 91.. xiii. 70 

—deed; Per. 235 x, 268 

Fadge; Love’s L. 162 .1 65 

'Tw. Nt. 81 Vii 242 

Faerie ()ueene, parallel in ; Sonn. 

173 xiv. 105 

Fail, deep plots do; Haml 5S9, ix. 267 
Faint (primrose); Mids. Nt. 35, iii. 257 
Fair = fairness ; M ids. N t. 32 ... iii. 257 
as dissyllable; Rich. HI. 

59 iv. 189 

(in abstract sense); Love’s L. 

81 i 59 

(lords); 2 Hen, VI. 172 . . . , ii. 262 

not born; Sonn. 330 xiv. 112 

Fairies, favours done by; Mids. 

Nt. 74 iii. 261 

disappearing at dawn; Mids. 

Nt. 210 hi. 273 

Fair- play as adj.; John, 267 v. 84 

Fair wife; 0th. 7 ix. 77 

Fairy; Errors, 103 i. 116 

as trisyllable; Mids, Nt.81, iii, 261 

— Tales, Grimm’s, parallel in; 

Ado, 38 vii. 64 

Faithful Shepherdess, Fletcher’s; 

Venus, note 17 xiv. 23 

Faitors; 2 Hen. IV. 175 . vi. 77 

Falcon; As Y. L. 113 yii, 173 

Falconry, simile froniV AdoVlsi vii 80 


Fi 

El 


m 


F 

M. 

W. 


Fame as verb; Soi 
Fan (of hiirse); R< 

and wind; Ti 

Fancies; Shrew, 1 
Fancy; Merch. 22i 
Fangled; Cymb. 3 

Fantasy: Mids.N 

Fai*c«ct'; Bto. V. 5 

Fardel; Wint T. 


240 
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INDEX. 


FcncinK as leading to onarrelling; 

■.■■■Hanil: 187... 

B'encing-ac^ene, stage-directuni in; 

Kauil. C532 ' ” 

Feimel as emblem, . 

— - to eat; 2 Hen. IV. 191 

Ferdinand, cousin, intr(»chictiou 

of; Shrew, 138 

Fere *= companion; Per. 8. . 

Tit. A. 101 

Fewi'Seed; 1 Hen. IV. 100 , 

Fet; Kich. HI. 262 

Fetches; Lear, 226.. ... — 

Fettle; Romeo, 152 

Fewer; Hen .V. 2(t6. . . . — . ^ _ 

Fierce s= excessive; Hen. v Hi. 

40 .xiii. 100 

Fiery Trigon; 2 Hen. IV. m...yl 78 Flouted, ....... 

Fife, Earl of; 1 Hen. IV. 81 . . . . v. 240 F outing Jade; . ^ 

Fifteenth, a = a tax; 2 Hen. VI. Flow m gnef ; Ado, vn. 

43 . ' ....... ii. 250 - — o tneFiile; Ant 

Fidits- ilerVy wV vi. 248 Flower-de-luce; Wint T. 154..xm- 

Hen V 182..... vi. 170 Flowers, ciistmn of strewing graves 

Figiim, w^rldof; lHen.IV.a4,v. 247 witji; m, m 

File^list; Hen. VIII. 45 xiii. 160 dew on, compare<l to tears; 

Fil'd; Mach. 132 xi. 73 Lucr. xiv. 

Soon 210 xiv. 106 weeping; Tnwl. 26 vm. 

Filed = poiiahod; Fi!gi‘. 20 .... xiv. 133 Flower sonnet, xeix.; Sonn. 239, xiv. 

FiH-liorse; Mendn 139 v. 159 , Flowery tenderness; Meas 119 .x. 

Fills shafts; TVoil. 175 viii. 243 Flush full of vigour; Haml.39(>,ix. 

Finch-egg; Troih 289 viii. 252 i Flushing; Hamh^ ix. 

Find-to find out; Bamh 325 ..ix. 234 | Rich. II. 77 iv. 

(out), to; Hen. V. 54 vi. 161 Fob off, to; Conol Id xii. 

Finder of madmen; Tw.Kt 2X6, vii. mi \ — 1> give a; Errors, 111 .t 

Fine « end; Ado. 42 .... vii, 64 I Fohb d; Otli, 220, ,ix. 

noun; Meas. 71 x. m\ Foil-defeat; Cyrah. 117. - • • - -/jt 

In dmibleseiise; Hfimh 668, lx. 255 Hidi. imivi 

Meas. n ^ Foils, ifc 

finshury; I Hem IV, 213...i,..v. m JolningJ AAmj ...vii 


Fardels; Haral. 309 -ix- 233 

Farewell - parting ; 3 Hen. \ 1. 



dear IieartA^c.; Tw. Nt. 106,vii,244 
Faruiing of the realm; Rich. 11. 



Fashion-nionging; Ado, 341 — vii. 9i> 
Fashions, Englidi; Ado, 141. ..vn. *4 

— —foreign; Rich. II. 107 iv. *2 

Fa sol; Lear, 86 x. 16< 

Fast and loose; John, 144 . v. a 

I ASt toilres; tihnl. 132 * k. 210 

Fasfeolfe, Sir John, conduct of; 

1 Hen. VI. 47 .i. 140 

Fat and scant of breath; Haml. 

631 ix, 2<K) 

Father -old man; Lear, 382 x. 1S9 

Meroh. 136 ..v. 169 

--r- bAd a; Sonn, 34 xiv. 97 

Father-in-law; Rich. III. m5...iv. 234 
Fat men, bill to put dowjr. Merry 

vi 24< 

Csesar’s preference for; 

Jttl. Cfcs. 57 ...vni. 62 

——rascals; 2 Hen, IV. I66....vi. y6 
Fatrooni; 1 Hen. IV. 134.,. . . . . .v, 250 

Fats; Ant 180 xi. 249 

Pat-witteil; 1 Hen. IV. 40 . - . • ■ - v. 241 
Faucet, Helen, Miss, as Rosalind; , 
As. y. L. 22 vii. 102 


ix. 261 1 Flibbertigibbet; Lear, 282 y 

Haml. ix, 250 Flight (in archery); 5Icrch. 35 . 

“ - ‘ vi. 78 i at the; Ado, 9 vi 

Flood; Mids. m. 16:; ii 

jfi. 264 ! — itt a; Hmk V. ii v: 

.,x. 247 i Floods, residence of spirits; Alidf 

xii. 265 Hi 207 * 

..V, 248 I Florentine; 0th, 6 h 

. iv. 204 0th. 134. L 

. .X. 177 Florentits, itory bf; Shrew. 43, ii: 

..ii. 72 \ Flote; Temp. 62 xii 

,vi. 171 1 Flourish s=oiiiament;Bonn.l47,xli 
(figuratively): Rich. 111,138 ii 
to (tramsitively); Meas. 161, : 

(I; Coriol. 164 xi 

Ado, 34 Vi 


Favour; As Y. L. 176 vii. 

1 Hen. IV. note 227 y. 

Favour-s; Mida Ft. 225 Hi. 

Fawning; Haml. 339 ix. 

Fear -dangler; 2 Hen. IV, 44... vi. 

(transitively); Meas. 49., . x. 

ti>; Shrew, 65 

Fear’d hopes; <’ymh. 12.5 xii. 

Mens. 92 x. 

Fears si objects of fear; Macb. 42, xi. 
Feast, English, ending of; Rich 

IL 67 iy 

Feast-won, fast-lost; Tim, (8.,.xi 
Feated; Oyinb. 11 - -xii 







INDEX. 


Glendower, 


Ford’s. 


1, i.x. 5)2 ' Friended by his wish; Hen. VIII. Gaudy; Ant 27S .xi, 257 

...i. 174 i 85 xiii. 163 as epithet applied to day; 2 

IV. I Friendships; Wint. T. 117 xiii. 72 Hen. VI. 210 

. ..V. 242 ' Frippery; Temp. 213 xiii. 258 Gear; Merch. 30 J- lol 

..iv. 202 From -- away from; Eich. III., Geek; Cymb. 306 ..idi. 197 

.17. X. 77 640 iv. 287 Gem ~ carbuncle ; Hen. vJII. 

..xi, 140 "beyond; Coriol 181 — xii. 80 151 

5.. X. 74 -outsideof; Eich. III. 532, iv. 227 General; Eich. III. 255 ly. 204 

. ..X. 164 Front, summer’s; 8onn. 249. , .xiv. 109 the; Jul. Ctns. 91 vm. 05 

..vil 164 Frontier; 1 Hen. IV. 67 v. 246 Meas. 95 x. 68 

. . . ii. 147 Frontlet; Lear, 118 x. 169 services; Cymb. 230 . . . . . . xn. 191 

..iii. 81 Froth and lime; MenyW. 20.. Vi. 245 Generation, under; Meas, 178. . .x. 76 

K.ii. 68 Frnsh; Troil. 337 viii. 256 Generosity; Coriol. 36 xii. 191 

.xiv. 107 Frustrate; Ant U1 xi. 247 Genius = guardian spirit; Macb. 

. .iv. 207 Fulftlling ; Troil. 6 viii. 229 130 • xi. 1 2 

Cses. Full (adverbially); Ado, 172... vii. 78 (as herald of death); Iroij. 

.viii. 79 of bread; Haral. 395 ix, 240 245 - v-, ^52 

. . . V, 172 of face; Per. 9 x. 247 

Hen. of view; Cymb. 198 xii. 189 

.xiii. 168 Fulsome; Eich. III. 616 iv, 235 

. . .xi. 254 Alerch. 91 v. 156 

.viii. 76 0th. 182 ix. 97 

, .xiv. 104 Fumble with the sheets; Hen. V, 

land. 120 vi. 166 

. . .ix. 246 Funeral bak’d meats; Hand. 03, ix. 209 
risnis Funerals; Tit. A, 25 xii. 251 

..xiv. 24 Fury a inspiration; Honn. 244, xiv. 108 _ , 

iTOi-s, Fus'tilarian; 2 Hen. IV. 119 — vi, 78 545 — . ....iv. -.28 

i 117 Stanley, age of ; Eich. III. 

Hen. 608 iv. 234 

viii i«a German boar; Cymb. 137 xii. 185 

“ ix' 96 clock; Love’s L. 77 i. 58 

[.‘xiv! 96 hmitim?; 2 Hen. IV. 135. ..vi. 74 

v' 66 Germens; Macb. 194 xi. 78 

jymb! Gaberdine; Merch. 98 v. 156 Gest; Wint T. 5 xiii. 04 

^xii. 190 Gad, upon the; Lear, 73 x. 166 Gests; Ant. 299 xl 259 

laml. Gadshill; 1 Hen. IV. 60 v. 245 Ghost; 2 Hen. \I. 198. . . . . . .. . .n. 264 

ix 222 mistrust of; 1 Hen. IV. 98, v. 248 appears to Brutus; Jiil. Cjds, 

v.'Nt ' “Gag,” use of; Ado, 311 vii. 04 289 

,, vii. 252 Galen, ref. to; Coriol. Ill xii. S3 Ghosted; Ant. 152 xi. 248 

..vii. 71 Gallant; Eich. HI. note 202.... iv. 199 Ghosts, superstition as to «*op' 

. ..vi. 174 Galled eyes: Haml. 58 ix. 208 ing; Hand, note 25 ix. 205 

. _ ,x 191 jade wince ; Haml. 365. . . .ix. 238 as h.) hidden treasure; 

in. shore; Luor. 104 xiv. 57 Hand. 26 ix. 206 

ixiii. 177 GalHard; Tw. Nt 33 vii. 240 asto cock-crow mg; Hand. 

, , xii. 93 Hen. V. 71 vi. 162 28 206 

. . .vii. 90 Gallimaufry; Meny W. 62 vi. 247 as to, Hand. 71 ix. 210 

..xiv. 111 VVint T. 178 xiii. 77 Ghost scene; Eich. III. 013 .. . 234 

. ..iv. 196 Galloway nags; 2 Hen. tV. 181, vi. 77 Giant; Tw. Nt. 61 * — vd. 241 

...xii. 177 Gallowglasses; Macb. 6 xi. 61 Giant-dwarf; Love’s L. 72 .t 58 

..xiii. 242 2Hen, VI. 203 ii. 274 Giants; Cymb. Iti5 ....... ....xii. 

..viii. 243 Gallows, as epithet; Love’s L. 105, i. 65 Gib, name for acat; HamL489..ix. 244 

s. Nt. in proverbial phrase ; Temp. cat; 1 Hen. 54. . . . ... . .y. ^3 

. . .hi. 260 9 .xiii. 242 Gifts, Win with; Two Gent, 02. . .i. 109 

..viii. 81 Gam, Davy: Hen, V. 260 vi. 176 Giglot; 1 Hen. VI. 217., 

62 Game (Philippine! allusion to a; Giglots, as noun; Meas. 209 x. 77 

icing- Ado, 126 vii. 72 Gild (with blood); Macb. 104. . .xi. 70 

, . . . vi.* 178 Gamester; As Y. L. 10 vii. 160 Gilded; Temp. 246 xiii. 201 

>....v. 153 Gamut; Shrew, 103 iii. 201 Gillivom; Wint, T. 149.... ....xiu. 74 

3 . . vi. 168 Gaping; Hen. Vpi. 264 xiii. 181 Gilt (pnnidngly); Hen. A 80 . . .vi. 163 

. ths; pig; Merch. 275 v. 1(>1» (with blood); John, 90 .. ..y. 67 

.. .Ji. 159 Gaps* intervals; Per. 245. x. 2m nutmeg; Loves L. 211 ,}. 68 

1. . . vii. 248 Garboils; Ant. 54 .xi. 241 Gimmals; 1 Hen. 1 1 60 n. 147 

....vi. 168 Garden-house; Meas. 200 x. 76 Gipsy; Ant. 12 xi. ‘A38 

.60, iii. 259 Gardinei*, Bishop; Hen. VIII. G ird, to; Coriol. 39.. ......... .xii. 77 

vi 171 140. : xiii. 168 > Girdle break; 1 Hen. I\. 242.. . .v. 258 

. . ! .ix, 227 Garden; Love’s L. 70 i. 58 round about the earth, to put; 

Hen. Gargantua’sittouth; AsY^L. 92, vii. 170 Mids. Nt. 112 — Vr^TT" 

..xiii. 164 Garland, wear the; Eich. III. Give me favour; Hen. YUl. 

. . . . xi. 71 834 H iv. 210 61 J61 

ien. V. Garments hung by the walls ; the boots; Two Gent. 7 . - . i. Iw 

, . . , vi. 168 Gfymb. 182. v . .xii. 188 the nod; Iroil. 42 viii. 233 

....iii;- 199 to rip (figuratively); Cymb. Glanced it; Errors, 124:. . ... — 

se of: 182 xiii 188 Glass = beryl-stone; Meas. 78.... x. 66 

. ; . .ii. 71 Garrick as Lear; Lear, 235 x. 178 gray as; Two Gent. Ill i. 1/4 

.. ..iv. 217 Garters (in double sense); 1 Hen. of light; Per. 29,. x. -49 

viii. 231 IV. Ill V. 248 Glasses; 2 Hen, IV. 133. yi. <4 

. ..Xii. 179 Gascoigne’s Supposes, reference to; Gleek, to; Mids. Nt. 162. .... ..lii. -68 

. . .vii. 69 Shrew, 49,. hi. 196 to give the; Eomeo, 19&.. '5 

.... it 1 72 Gastness; 0th. 241. . , ^ i. . . . . ix. 104 Glendower, introduction of; Each. 
...liaSiMa Gather; I'Hen. VL i55 H. 197,.,^---'--^..'.^.^....^ 80 
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Jul. Cfcs. 98 viii. 

G entility ; Love’s L. 9 i. 

Gentle; Alacb. 158 xi. 

Temp. 94 xiii. 

“Gentleman ” (character in Haml.) 

468 ix. 

Gentlemen of the first house; 

Eomeo, 88 h- 

Gentry- courtesy; Hand, 214 , . ix. 
George, order of the; Eich, III. 







Okiwlower. 


voL v- ] ^ 

ix. 248 i Grammar j ijeculiarities of (Wit.): 

.,v. 175 j Aiiv^rk wd a* »^j4 W 4- 

.xii. 88! 129 xii. 25(> 

. .V. 159 used for adj.; Temp. TiO.xiji. 252 

.xi. 258 with verb of motion not ex- 

X. 2tH> iweisaeci; Coriol. 49 xii. 77 

. V. 162 Adverbs as nouns; 0th. 23.... ix. 79 
.xi. 71 After (as latinisni); All’s Wl. 

Kt. ^48 

.iii. 257 Anacoluthon, instance of; lilm. 

, ..i. 65 169 xi. 155 

xiv. 106 And, conditional; Coriol. 157, xii. 87 

•mpt As»the relative; Ijear, ^ x. 163 

xiii. 259 redundant use of; Romeo, 

.iii, 207 282 u- 78 

vii. 174 much to say as; Tw. Kt. 

.'jx. 79 47 vii. 240 

y; 2 that“l)€eause; M,eas. 90..X. 67 

, 256 then » then ; Aleas. 396 x. 76 

7 X 169 Besides as prerw-'Sitiow; Tw. Ht. 

.,x. 162 258 ■ Vll 253 

.\iii. 241 ! By. peculiar use trf; Ado, 284, vii. lU 
xii. 75 1 Can, elliptical use of; Kami. 

xiil 04 ! 529 ix, 252 

ix. 209 i C^ouiparative, incoirect use of; 

'vii. 65 1 eoriol. 56 xii. 78 

j Y I double, instance of ; Hen. 

...V.246 j VIJI. 56 ..3£m. 161 

V. 154 i • Obstruction, elliptical: Rer. 73, x, 25:1 
’ _ _ Ben.' VIll: 141 . ... fiit; 168 
— }jpi*ammati«al, difficult; JPir. 

82 X. 254 

* proleptic, instance of ; Hen. 

vm. m xiii. 168 

iii. 198 ! Diuigeixms, us adverb; alien. VI, 

vii. 67 I 88 m. 67 

X. 191 ! Dative case, elliptical use of; 

Merch. 255.... v. 16s 

Despised, use of participle ft>r 

adj.; Rich, II. 182 iv. 79 

Double neKutive, instance of; 

,Vili. 247 i Mud). 175 : xi 76 i 

: Elision of fttjal syllable in past 

participle; hove’s L. note a.'v.J. 55 

78 Kllipt ieal coustruet i< m ; I*er. 71 . x. 2.53 

- Rich- n, 272 iv. 85 

Krroi'H, 107 i. 11« 

,1 Ohm 165 V. 74 

Mids. Nt 198. hi. 264 

Mids. N't. 256 iii. 277 

Mm*h. in V. l.'-'O 

line; Shrew, 7 iii. 198 

Shrew, 118 hi. 202 

expression; John, 237 v. 81 

Embarked, inverted position of 

participle, ilitls. Mt. 103 iii, 263 

Escapen, as plural verb; Per, 

85 y. 265 

Fell ^fallen; Tim. KKl xi. 156 

Genitive, double form of; J*»hn, 


deed; Wint. T. € , 
event Haml. 61,. . 
horse to hire;’* J 
i II. leave to leave; 

261 68 

jji ......... (man); Meroh, 71 . . - _ 

.njO night (dguratively); 1 Hen. 

Hen. IV. 82 V'V-’?' 

ii 156 wine needs, i^c.; As x. L. 

VjL 193 .... 

. ..iv. 67 (hKKlman; Lear, 188,. 

i,* n. Gwuls; Shrew, 60 

. . iv. 67 GtMMl-year; Ado, <J7 . . 

.years; Lear, 404 

iv‘ 07 Gooseof\Viuche8teriTri*il.361,viii.258 

into; Gorbellied; 1 Hen. IV. 114 v. 249 

iv 67 Gorbodue; Tw. Nt 252 vii. 258 

•5 . .8. 181 Gor’d (fl^umUvely); Bonn. 276, xiv. tlO 

u' Mi (Union's itad; TrolL 847 vili. 

Jifiri 269 " Gormandise; Meteln 155 «... .‘..t. 166 

!. viii. 240 Gospeird; Mach. 130 -xi. , , 

xiii 242 Gossip’s iwwl; Mids. Nt. 76. .. ah. 261 - 
■ .vl: 71 GoHm<pmmlngly); As Y. 1. 168, vi . 172 ^ 
:..A. 62' 'ibdts; Maeb, 93..,.....;.. 68 j, 
“ Per. , 'iowhot of Barfs; 1 Htn. I 

. . . .x. 258 ' 4., r ’i 

89 vi. 72 Gower, archam language of cho- , 

4. Vii. m mm; nr. 2.. .x 240 |; 

) iii. 192 Gower’s Confessio Aiuantis; Her. * 1 1 ; 

tS^vh. 73 pamim. 

..viii. 140 Gownisdres6mg-gown;Romeo,9,n. 

. .ii. 267 Gowns, rag; Ado, 309. 

V. 158 — of office; Ado, 309 - - 

V. 168 Grace ssfavdur; Ado, 71 vu, 67 

.'.'.'xii. 84 — -Mach. 281 ' 

All *s ^ of gtace; Macb. 281 . , , 

..viii. lf>4 state of (quibblingly); Trod. 

n. VI. vid, 242 

ii 275 Gracious; Two Gent 83. ... 4. . .i. 171 

'Mids. -- — (as peculiar epittiet); Haml. 

iii 279 300 ix, 231 

’ .’ . . V. 89 — (of beauty); Ado, 276 'wii 90 

. ... Vi. 7t Graft; Rich. HI. 434 tv* 220 

ii. :> 7 S Grahted; Coriol. 2f>2 xu, , 94 

V. 241 ' spots; 424.. , ...tx. ;i4S 

i 'lmme Grammar, peculiarities of : 

....vi. 76 ' Ablative absolute, instance of; 

I name Maob. 164 rL' • 

...vi, 75 Adfective.pralepttouseof; Coriol. 

in Ft" / — 76 

...vi’ 71 used as adverb; Rich. III. 

eaveii ; : 365 iv. ^3 

eg — Rich. IIL43 IV. 18$ 

. . . .ix. 220 r — - - — Rich. IL 59.. ...... . -iv, 69 

tomeo, ^ used noun; 2 Hen. VI. 

ii. 64 90 255 

VV '.’xl 66 assubs.; WiutT^ 71 


,Viii, 

.vii 94, 
,vii. 67 

.m im" 

,XL -mt 


vnr. 21- 

Grammar J 


Heaven, as 
His ' netit* 


« — ■ us neute 

72 

I, ungritnun 
Oies. 188 . . 
Infinitive, c 
All 'a WL ^ 
f 4- — old foni 
« — the, 1 
as germ 



lupsii 


INDEX. 


Gudgeon. 


Grammar, peculiarities of (co»if.): 
Whicli substituted for wlio; 

Merch, 174 — v. 162 

Who, ungrammatical use of; -Two 

Gent. 07 i. 170 

Whom, for who; John, 222 v. 79 

Grammar (Lilly’s); Tit. A. 107 , .xii. 25.5 
Grand»jurors; 1 Hen. IV. 116. . .v. 240 


Grand tyrant; Hioh. III. 50*2... iv. 225 

Grange; Meas. 1S4 x. 71 

0th. 19 ix. 79 

Grant; Ado, 57 vii. 65 

Granted to; 8 Hen. VL 72 Ui. 70 

Grape, one, left; All ’s Wl, 94. .viii. 150 

Grating; Haml. 298 ix. 2S0 

Grave -grievous; Ant. 314 xi. 260 

Graves, custom of strewing, with 

flowers; Per. 212 x. 267 

Gravity; 2 Hen. IV. 87 vi. 72 

Gravy; 2 Hen. IV. 87 vi. 72 

Gray — russet; Mids. Nt. 212... .iii. 273 

as glass, eyes; Two Gent. 

Ill i* 174 

Great-helly (as adj.); Hen. V. 

247 vi. 176 

(as contemporary allu- 
sion); *2 Hen. IV. 85 vi. 71 

morning; Troil. 289 viii. 249 

Greeds agreed; Ant. 156 xi. 248 

Greek; Tw. Nt. 240 .vii. 262 

merry; Troil. 34 viii. 232 

spoke; .Tul. Cm, 64 viii. 63 

Greet); Love’s L. 23 i. 54 

Shrew, 123 iii. 203 

(doubtful sense of); Love’s 

L. k i. 

(fantastic allusion); Shrew, 


iii. 207 
hillock; Per. 212., x. 267 


vl. Grizzled; Haml. 75 

.iii. 71 Groans (as affecting the b; 

of; Merch. 21 

xiv. 98 Groat, half-faced; John, 38. 

vith Grossness; Troil, 86 

.xii. 184 of this age: Bich. III. ^ 

ect; Ground; Bicli. III. 4X7 

.xii. 178 Groundlings; Haml. 329 

ig in Grounds more relative tlmr 

.xii. 183 Haml. 291 

nin ; Grow, to (flguratively); All 

.xii. 183 00 

Xiii. 242 great; 1 Hen. IV. 320.. 

Xiii 249 — to, to; .M|roh, 124.. , . 
dion Grudge, to; 1 Hen. VI. 159, 
ifnah. Grudging, to eat without; 

.xii. 182 247* „ j. 

.xii. 194 Grumbling York; 2 Her 



rir-tiiiM 


readJiig adopted from Q. 1 ; 

ml. 451.* ix. 

jfiit to BnglaiKi; Hand. 441Jx. 


Hand-saw: Haml. 257 Ix‘. S; 

Haiuly-dandy; Lear, :171 X. 

Hanf?0n ptjinmng allusion); Atloj, 

10] ..viL I 

by the walls, to; C^ymb.X 82 ,xn. li 

Hangers; HamL CU ix. 2; 

Hanging and drowning, tfec. (pro- 
vei'b); Xwo Gent. 14 ,i 1< 










mmx. 


Meciite. 


[acb. Hereford, Earldom of; Kich. III. 

..xi. 70 476 Iv. 2^3 

.xi. 76 Hermioue, digiiiflecl birth of; 

. ..X. 163 VVint. T. 09.:. xiii. 08 

..ix. *246 Herod of Jewry; Ant 26 xi. 289 

V^lII. Hero of Sestos; As Y. L. 135 . -vii. 175 
.xiii. 172 Herring without a roe; Troil. 

mbs.; 293 

. ...i. 53 He’s nmd, &c.; Lear, 300 x. 183 

..vii. 92 Hesperides; Per, 19 — x. *248 

i, 115 Hey, dance the; Love's L. 164.. .i. 05 

5vin. 239 noniiio; As Y. L. 178, 174, vii. 179 

viii. 242 iionny, &c.; Ado, 160 vii. 75 

. .viii. 233 Hey-day; Kami. 418 -ix. 242 

13 . . X. 25 1 “ Hey Eobin”, <fcc. ; T\v. t. 257, vii. 253 

...i. 116 Heywood’s Woman kilde, &c,, al- 

s’*.!iv. 225 lusion to; Shiw, 144.. . 

. . . . ii. 259 Hie et ubkiue; Hand. 174 
. . . .i. 110 Hide fox, <S^c. ; Hand. 453 ... ,, . 

270 ii 273 Hideousness.outward: Ado.S43,vn. 99 
L. . V. 250 Hideous storm; Hen. VIII. 48, xiii. 160 

...iii. 268 High cross; Shrew, 37 id. 

jteas. Italy; All’s Wl. 63 vm. 148 

X. 62 High-gi'avel-blind; Merch. 129..V. 158 

!iWd; High-lone; Borneo, 41 

... .v. 261 High-proud; Lucr. 2 

78.. VI. 71 Hilding; Hen. V. 220 

VV ^ Shrew, 70.. • • 

. . . . vi. 160 Hill =hillock; 3 Hen. VI. 159 . . ni. d 

.vi. 162 Hillo, ho, &c.; Hand. 169 ix. 218 

:n. V. Hilts; 1 Hen. IV. 167. 

vi. 168 Jul. Gees. 255 

Hen. Kind; Love’s L. 25 ^ ... ^ 

. ,vi. 176 Hint, a»a snbjeOt; Temp. 40, xiii. *244 

191, ii. 161 Hippolyta; xMids N t, 1 m. -oo 

2 Hen. Hiren; 2 Hen. IV. 175 .v i. u 

ii 274 Historical events; treatment of; 

^u.VL 2 Hen. IV. 29 vi. 6h 

ii. 159 episode; Love’s L. 42 .}. oO 

gi |j| 07 sequence altered for dramatic 

n. VI., purposes; 3 Heii. VI. 296 — id. 37 

. . . . .il 160 Hit. as verb; Merch. 245. 
m. VI. Hoar; Tim. note 158... . 

... ii. 274 — leaves; Hand, 547 

. 265, ii, 169 Hob and Dick; Coriol. 161 . . . .xii. 161 

it 249 Hobby-horse; Love’s L. 59 . . 

1 Hen. ' Ado, 201. - . - 

ii. 170 Hob nob; -l-’w. Kt 226. . . .... 

en. VI. Hog in sloth, dsc.; Lear, 277 

,ii. 159 Hoise; 2 Hen. VI 45 

1 Hen. Hold, as interjection; Meas. 9..x. 60 

it 165 Jul. Qm. 81 vui. 64 

' 380 . . ii. 277 Holding; Ant 178 - xi. 249 

3 Hen. Hold up the hand on death-bed, 

iii. 68 to; 2 Hen. VI 218 .,d. 266 

»f * ‘ Hen. Holidame; Hen.. VIII 248 .. . .xiu. 179 
' xiii. 162 Holinshed, dramatist’s adherence 

I ’ VIII. to; Hen. VIII. 159, xin, 170 

. xiii. 163 Holla I to cry; . As Y . L. 93. . . . . vii 1/0 
1 VHI. Holland, price of; 1 Hen. IV. 237, y. 258 

....xnL164 Holofemes, selLconceit of ; Love s 
“riuilSO Holp^fei'Eloii' 2M 

ix. 241 Holy = righteous; Temp, ^6 .. xiu. -60 

7a King Henry; Bich. III. 574, iv. 231 

; ; ] ! Ixiii. 74 Holy-ales; Per. ^ i* 

1 VIII. Home-keeping; Two Gent 1 ... .i. 164 

. . . xiii. 163 Homely; Two Gent. 1. ....... . ..J- 164 

. . viii. 60 Homo (quotation) ; 1 Heh. IV. 

iv 96 108. 

250./.. iv". 84 Honest (in familiar sense); Per. 

XTaw'Ii 95 * ^ 

/ 167 Honey (anointed with); Wint T. 

vii 84 212 

81 Honey-bag; Mids. Kt. 216 

/I 152; ii- 260 Honey-dew; Tit A. 75 . . .... . .xd. 

y Love’s Honey-heavy; Jul Cms. U8 , .vni. 68 

55 Honey-stalks; Ta A. 132 .....XU 2M 

Bich II Honeysuckle; Mids. Ht 223.... ni. 274 
' iv 66 HonoddcabilitudinitatibnS; Loves 

ill Vl'M . » I L- 151 ^ • ^ 


xiii. 161 

Horacd, reminiscence of; Sonn. 

2(57 XIV. 110 

Horatio, incredulity of; Hand, 5, ix. 203 

in relation to Ghost; llaml 

<71 ix. 210 

Horizdm’’:riIen.VI 273 ......iii SO 

Horn (punningly); 2 Hen. IV . 69, yi. a 

(cuckold’s); Troil 24 . . ..vm. 231 

Horned moon; Mids. Nt, 27 4 . .ui. 279 

.IX. 210 j Horologe; 0th. 110 ix. 89 

ix. 246 Horse -hair producing serpents; 

■ ' 43 .'XI. ’240' 

Ilorse’of Dauphin; Hen. V, 189, yi. 170 
5 1 Horses, diseases of; Shrew, 54. .in. X.w 

training of; jHerch. 107. .. -v. 161 

Horse’s health; Lear. 300 x. 183 

.il 64 Hose, French; Macb. 109...... xi. 71 

av. 53 Hostcss’sarithmetic'.iroil. 218,vjn. 248 
vi. 178 Hot at hand; Jul Gees. 210 ...vdi. 76 

iq 19S days, influence of; Borneo, 

- ''104' " 

liveiWl Hen. IV. 171.... ..v. 252 

v. 251 1 Hotspur and his prisoners; 1 Hen. 

ii TV 35 V, 241 

11. I __//*^j^^-;^^teriBticof; 1 Hen. IV. ^ 

1 w V. 249 

_:*charaeter of; lHeu.lV.196 V. 254 

imagination of; 1 Hen, IV. 83,v. *.^7 

age of; 1 Hen. IV, 22,5 v. m 

mme of; 1 Hen. IV. 293.. ..v. 262 

dving reflections of; 1 Hen. 

IV. note 316 

haughtiness of ; Bich. 11. 

;iv. (3 

xi. 155 I Hounds of Sparta; Mids., , 

iv Ofi-l OE4 hi. 275 

Hours of dross: Sonn. 377 • • • • xlv. Ill 
..i. 57 Household coat; Rich. II. 193, iv, m 

vii. 82 Houses, all; Mens. 20 x. v3 

vii. 251 Housewife; Ant. 343 x,i. ‘-Oi. 

. .X. 181 Hovel, the; Lear, 292. ; ‘X. 1% 

ii. 250 Howe, Mr., as Antonio ; Ado, ^ 



-■a p « *»' 

'v’i \ ■* Ar** -iV 




Ilium; Troil, SO 
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INDEX. 


i Jove substituted for God; Tw. Nt. 

i 210 vii. 250 

Jove’s accord; Tix>il. 77 viii. 235 

\ tree; 3 Hen. VI. S06 iii. 88 

Joy’s soul; Troil. 48 viii. 233 

5 Judas, red beard of; As Y, L, 116, vii. 173 

Iscariot, reference to; Wint. 

t T. 43 xiii. 66 

t Judgment, note of; Troil. 139, viii. 241 

before the; Errors, 105 i. 116 

Jug, as epithet; Lear, 126 x. 170 

% Juliet, kissing; Koineo, 58 ii. 65 

j calmness of; Komeo, 157 . .ii. 72 

I speech of; Romeo, 74 ii. 67 

1 suspicion of; Romeo, 178,, ii. 74 

9 passion of; Romeo, 78 ii. 67 

age of; Romeo, 24 ii. 63 

3 tenderness of; Romeo, 77. .ii. 67 

Julietta, introduction of; Meas. 

5 22 X. 61 

9 pregnancy of; Meas. 91 — x. 01 

4 Julio Romano; Wint. T. 224.. xiii. 80 

0 Julius Ctesar, Polonius’ reference 

2 to play of; Kami. 347 ix. 236 

4 Jump to = to risk; Mach. 78. . . .xi. 67 

6 - — to = to risk; Coriol. 190. . . . xii. 90 

s=just; Hauil. 11 ix. 204 

0 5= hazard ; Ant. 230 xi. 254 

2 =to agree; Tw. Nt 295 . . vii. 256 

Jupiter, transformation of ; Troil. 

1 292 viii. 252 

16 Jure (coined word); 1 Hen. IV. 

>9 116 V, 249 

Justice, to do (colloquially); 0th. 

>8 107 ix. 88 

Justles; Troil. 244. viii. 2,50 

'8 Just to the time; Bonn. 272. . .xiv. 110 

Juvenal; Mids. Nt. 153 iii. 268 

55 proverb from; Troil. 339, . viii. 257 


Label; Romeo. 164 u- 

Lace w- adorn; Sonn. 163 xiv. 

Lac’d mutton; Two Gent. 11 — i. 
Lad of the Castle; 1 Hen. IV. 

50 

Lade; 3 Hen. VI. 208 iii. 

Lady-bird; Romeo, 85 u- 

Lady Lingare; Hen. V. 55 vi. 

Lady-smocks; Love’s L. 225;^. ..i. 
Laertes in fencing scone; Haml. 

032 .-ix- 

Laid (figuratively in bosom); Rich. 
III. 620 tv. 

snoA 
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INDIX- 


I>mb. 


Vl>i p. J vol. p. 

.I!i, lf)8 I IJfe, pain of; RieJt. 11. 70 iv. 70 

..V. 164 1 in <loath: 'i Hen vi. itto. ..ii, *i04 

..X. 102 ! Life's rnortaHty; Luer. ;i(» xiv. :4 

,.x. 172 I Lifter; TnnL :i0 viii. 

. .X. 180 ‘ Lijijht (doubtful nunniniC <d); 

. .X. 182 i 'rroil. 25 viii. 2;il l 

— (pumih»«?ly); Mtuvij. :>40.. . . v. 175 

— Mens. ■» * . . k . X. '77' 

o' love; 2Jii vii, W:? 

X. 190 j “Light o’ love”; Two Gent. 20.. K l«i 
Liglitning I>eft>re death; Koine(>, 

. ‘XV184 ! 220 Ii* n 

xiv, '97 Liteeofaslibe; Sonn, 55 Mvi 

,174 1 Likelihood; Bieh. III. «... .4v. |t'4 

..V. 250 Lilly, inftueueeof; Ado, 22 vii. 02 

- - - ■ ‘ I Hen, ir, 47.1 . . V. . .'v, W 

— ^ Mereh. 47. v. 

— Ado, 174, VfL , 711^ 

i. 173 Lilly’s (parallel in (Jampaspe); m 

‘ Rich. JiL 40. iv. 187 

- — (parallel in Erniimion); I..ove’s 

L, 154 i ttf 

- — (parallel in Euplmes) ; Rich. 

II. 02 ''71 

Rich. II. u It. '7L 

granHnai‘,passage from; Shrew, 

. 40'. iii. 195'' 

iii. 103 Lind>ec*k; Mach. 80 xi. 08 

Jx. l>2 Li ml nr, Titus, 76.. xii. 253 

Fatnim; Hen VIlL 275, xiiL 1§2 

Limbs of Idmehouse ; Hen. VIII. 

5^74....* ...Xlii 1|$ 

Lime, froth and; Merry W. 20,. vi. 245 

'----H. In sack; I Hen. IV. 152,'. . ,v. ' 

.Vi.': 171 ; Liin’d; 2 He«» VI. 75 4 ;ik 

,,ii. l(k> Uncfdnshire bagpipe; 1 Hen. IV. 

,XLU0 ! * >.'24< 

Line tree; Temp, 210..-. xfi'L' 255 
.vL; RS0 Lines of life; Soph. 4(1. . , , . t j .^Iv. i' 0$ 
..X. 70 I Ling; Tewp, H 
xii* Ii# ! Wpgem (twmsitlvely); i|llda. 

* -‘I 2 , 

..ii, 271 Link - torah; Shrew, 1S7 iii. 201 

,ix. 2251 . Links s-.tm’cheM; 1 Hen. IV. 234, v. 251 

vii 240 ! Linstock; Hem V. U.3 vi, lOl 

..i, 57 Lion (iiguiativcly, in political 
iJ. 57 i sense); Tim. 175 .\i. 156 


le-s. Lead apes in hell: Shrew, 72. 

dii. 77 League; Merch. 215 

ah Lear, death of; I^ar, 452 — 

<iv. 101 insanity of; tar, 155,. . 

.iii. "258 . — — Lear, 200'. . , . ... 

.ii. 04 Lear, #1 

.ix. 252 Lear, 355 

iv. 00 — Lear, .370 

j 2 recovery of; Lear. 301 x. liK) 

.vi 73 Lear, 402 

dii. 07 tranqiiilliKed by Fool; Lear, 

,.v. 03 ;3(}0, 310 

H. Lease, In; Sonn. 32 

.iv. 74 , out l>y; Two Gent. 117 

.iv. S3 Leash; 1 Hen. IV. 135 

,'iii, 251 J^easing; Tw, Nt. 62 

.xi. 205 Leathern jerkin; 1 Hen. IV, 145, v. 260 
.ii 77 Leave, to-- to part with; TVo (lent. 

!, v. 257 107 ;i. 173 

.ix. 2;i6 and pardon; Haml. 38 — ix. 207 

..i 116 ; Leaveu(%uratively);Cymb.l84,xii. 188 

xii 100 I Leaven’d; Meas. 11 x. 01 

vii. 250 Leavy; Macb. 267 xi. 86 

vii. 77 1 Lecture, to read a; Rich. II. 274, iv. 86 
..i 116 ! Leeks, to wear; Hen. V. 250 ...vi. 176 
. .X, 63 i Leer=s complexion; As y.L. 130, vii. 176 
■,ix. 250 i Leese, to -to loose; Soiin. 18.. xiv. iW 

.ix. 24S ! Leet; Shrew, 18, 

..ii 71 Lcets; 0th. 144 

..ii 71 Legal knowletlge, Shakespeara's. 

III. See Shakespeare as a lawyer. 

xiii 174 terms, emmiemtion of; Hand. 

.vi 70 i 567 ix. 255 

..X. l<53 ! Legatiiie; Hem VJIL note 207, xiii. 175 

viii. 72 1 Legerity; Hen. V. 204 

.xi. 82 I L%|ans; 1 Hem VI. 235... 

,xiv, 110 I Legs (punningly); Tim. 60.. 

, iii. 270 i LeiceBter as locality of sc-ene; Hen. 

..xi. 255 V. 35........ ... 

. .xi 74 - Leiger; Meas. 117 

4. V, 251. , -#----r,Cyiilib... 69. 

of ; liWL) Jieenae to" hiitehera to kill 
, ,iii. 201' ' '' lii;' 2 Heh. VI. '260.. " ■ ■ ■ •' ■ 

rten. i iLaiiteii; Hami ’.Hi . . ■ 
xiii. 171;: j ftMWel*; Tw, 
ami. ,Le*ve*s L, 63 

. . ix. 203.. ... Love’s L.. 65 .... . . .. .. ... . 

I of; Leouato, anger of; Atfe, 336 ..xii 118 
. . .V. 158 Leontes, unkingly act of; Wint. T. 

..xi263 81. 3£iii m 

. . vi. 16SI Let down the wind ; 0th, 154. . . ix. 94 
...V. 167 ta his hunumrs hlootl; Troll. 

...X. m ....VlliSIl 

. IV. ta8llp»fe; I Hem IV..80......vi M7 

. . vi. 79 Let the world slide; Bhrew, 2. 19^ 

e; 1 Lethe; Jpl. Cees. 171.... viii 72 

. ..iilOO Letter as a monosyllable; Romeo, 

Iren; 233 ii 7S 

..iii. 2.55 Letters, Cardinal’s; Hen. VIII. 

.viii 154 180 xiii 172 

..ix. 80 termination of; Ado, 48>.vii 65 

Per. ,i^/-^'A(io, 50, :.vli 66. 

. . .X. 255 ‘—4* ' sse a fetter; X^ear, 880 ...... ,x* 1# 

... X. 255 Letters-patents; Hmi. V III.200,xii i. 174 
i. VI. f Wiht T, 68.. . . ..xtll ‘ 68 

...iilM ^^H^Compi82 xiv. 124 

, to; — SonmSQO xiv. Ill 

...X. 255 till. 70.,... ..xiii 162 

.viii 232 figurative use of ad}.; Tim, 

.xiii 1444,.,..*. ......xi 154 

Tim. Lihbai'd; Love’s L. 205 i 68 

..xil52 Liberal; Ado, 272 vii 90 

. . ix. 24| , ‘rt4-|l40toh. 148 V. 1« 

. -vi. 164 I Liberties of sin; Errors, 22, .... .i 110 
.viii. 240 i Libertines, slanderous; AdOjlOO, vii 70 

Hem Lichas; Ant. 319 xi 260 

. . . V. 260 Lie, giving the; As Y. L. ISO . .vii 180 
...ii 66 -'i----Tn the w’oollen ; Ado. 81 ...vii. 68 


, to (of a ship); Tw. Kt 
[ihood; All 's JYi - • 







Marstou. 


INDEX. 


xiv. 124 Mankind (accent on); Ant. 303, xi. 2o3 

gr, adj.; Cdriol. 235 .....xii. 93 

,x. 263 Manner, (ellipfcically); Rich. III.- 

5h; 403 .^....r... 

x. 183 taken with the; Love sL. 15, 1- 54 

Manningtree ox; 1 Hen, IV. 

180 V- ‘-25^ 

ilanor of rickt-hatoh; Merry W. 

66 VI. 24.8 

Mansionry; Maeb. 04 xi, 6(4 

.ii. 05 ‘Mantuan; Love’s L. 07 ;i. OO 

Manured; 0th. 63 »x. 84 

Many many; Haml. 388 ix- 240 

Map; 2 Hen. VI. 169 n. 262 

hew; Tw. Nt. 194 vii. 249 

of honour; Rich. II. 281.. .iv. 86 

Marble heaven; 0th. 168 ix. 96 

iii. 81 1 Marcellus, credulity of; HamL 

■ ■ ' 5 ix, 203 

March-chick; Ado, 75 vii. 68 

M.argaret, Oueen, character ot; 

2 Hen. VI. 29 ..i». 249 

ill-temper of; 2 Hen. ^ 

i. lU 1 VLSI ...ii.254 

unpopularity of; 2 Hen. ^ 

VI. 08 252 

— as a politician; 2 Hen. vi. . 

79.. ii. 253 

— personating Hero; Ado, 1*39, vii, 73 

— taken prisoner ; 1 Hen. VI. 

ii. 149 Iff 

Margent; Love’s L, 50 o6 

Mifls. JS’t. note 90 

258 Marigold; IVint, 150 xiii. 

» — and inmience of sun; Sonn, 

06 xiv, 100 

Mark = score; 2 Hen. IV. 113. ..vi. 78 

asdissyllable; Jnl.Ocs, 146 viii. 70 

Market-place;'.Jul. Ca's. 173..yiii. 73 
ii. 167 1 Mark Lemon as Falstalf; 1 Hen. 

‘ IV. m.............. .....:v.252 

my grave; Hen. VIII. 127, xiii 168 

Marl; Ado, 85 ■/•v/''?* 

V. 253 1 Marlowe, allusion to; As V. L. . 

124...... ..vii. 174 

-I parallel in ; Romeo, 116 .. . . h. 70 

Two Gent. 62 i. 109 

— Shakesi>eare indebted to; 

i, 114 I 'J-roil. 114 

supposed reference to death 

of; Honii. 188 xW. 105 

and Shakespeare;, 2 Hen. 

219 !'• 

Marlowe’s Dido, parallel in; Troil. 

viii. 2;i5 

* song,' ' ’* ‘ Come live ”, *, 

xii. 84 Merry \V. 82. ....... . ..... • vi. 249 

xi. 255 Tamhurlaine, travestied line; 

.iii. 204 2Hen. IV. 176 ...vi. a 

.ix. 92 Marquess, accentuation or; .* 

ii 72 Hen. VI. 33 ]]• 

' 249 Man’iage, liturgy of; Ado, 259, yin 

xii. 78 Married; Troil. 202 ''M?* 

... _i^^Itomeo,43... i A 6' 

. , X. 66 Marrows; Tim. 162 xi. L> 

. . ii. 64 Many trap; Meny W 11 . ... . . vi. 24 

Mai^eillfeS, as trisyllable; Shrew, 

95 ni. 

xiii. TBO Marshal, Norfolk as Earl; Rich. 

.vii. 160 II. 48 ^ 

,.X 55 Mars his true moving; 1 Hen. 
..xi. 242 VI. 54 

..ix. 94 Marston, imitation of ; Mids. ht. 

..vi. 70 285 

Ji, 264 allusion to Shakespeare;^ 

! . ii. 74 Venus, 1 * 

Marston’s Hgmalion in relation to 
h. 65 Venus and Adonis; Venus, 2, xiv. 

yiii 147 parallel in; Venus, 2, xiv, 

' ’ ' iiisMiate"" Countess, ''parallel 

in; Haml. 281....: - 

^91 


Mai), queen; Romeo, 50 — 

-'.211 Macbeth, artificial language of; 

i. 272 Macb. 118 xi. 

j 202 reminiscencesof; Cynib.95,xii. 182 

i* 159 — 1- in Dunsinaiie; Macb. 235.. xi. 82 

c! 253 Machiavel; 1 Hen. VI. 258 il. 168 

I ;i9rj anachronistic allusion to; 3 

/. 248 Hen, VI.216.. 

i 197 Macmorris, incoherence of; Hem 
v 259 V. 158 vi. 167 

i. 256 Macready’sversion;Meas.Cii.l.),x. 64 

i g9 As y. L. {iv. 2) 142. . .vii. 176 

ii; 77 As Y. L. (V. 4) 185.. . .vii. 180 

:i*. 83 Made against; Errors, 71... 

ii. 163 Magician; As Y. L. 169 .. . . . , , 

-? Magic-verses; 1 Hen. VI. 33 — n. 14. 

ii 267 Magnifico and Clarissimo; 0th. 

j 27. .IX. 8 

ii! 164 Magniflcoes; Mercli. 247 ..v. 10 

62 Mahomet and the dove; 1 Hen, 

vV 159 Maid, flre-ey’d, Ac.; i Hen. IV. 

note 269.. .v. 

(t7 Marian; 1 Hem IV. 240. . . .v. 

64 Main, the; Lear, 246 ..x, 

2 Hem VI. 48 ..n . 

(59 , (source) the; Hand. 2*21. ..ix. 221 

68 battle; 3 Hen. VI. 36 .in* 67 

95 Maine, the county; 1 Hem IL _ 

86'' , 

X 259 Ylajesfcy, pronunciation of; Lear 

.‘ii. 102 26 :**;*;***r*i^''** Vv 

vii. 81 Major (pnnningly); 1 Hen. iv 

ix* IJ^O .•...••Ii****"-*''*' 

' V* 77 Make (in double sense); 1 Hem IV. 

V 171 26*2 V. 2.59 

all split; Mids. Kt 49. iii. 258 

xi 238 ropes, Ac.; An’sWl. 150, vm. 154 

164 the door, to; Errors, 71 , . . . 

iii 264 Makeless =a unmated ; Sonn. 22, xiv. 97 

vii. 85 Makes, as form of plural verb; 

. i 63 Mal^=parent; 3 Hem VI. 330, iii. 90 

iii. 270 — - =bag; Love’s L. 64 .1. 57 

xiv. 110 Malefactors; Ado, 3U , . . , 

..i, 114 Malevolent; 1 Hen. IV, 36 

..i, 54 Malkin; CorioL 123... 

.vi. 76 Mallard; Ant. 237 

xi. 251 Malt-horse; 3hrew, 1S6 — 

. .X. 191 Mammering; 0th. 138 

.vi. 171 Mammet; Romeo, 1®?^ . . . 

iv. 82 Mammets; iHen, IV. 180. 

.iv. 81 Mammock’d; Coriol 53.... . . . 

. ii. 159 Man x’ the moon; Mids. Nt 275, m. -79 

xiiil 69 new made; Meas. 77 

. .iv. 204 of wax; Romeo, 42 ..... 

V 243 Manacles, pronunciation of; Coriol. 

vi'"252 312;.....-..:.-.-.- 

xiii: 68 Manage; Hem vm. 281.. 

As Y. L. 5 • • 

.xiL 75 Manager; Love’s R 28 . . , 

viii. 00 Mandicagora; Attfe.,79..^. ^ 

. . xii. SO — 0th 159. .... . .... . ■ ■ 

iii. 265 Mandrake; 2 IJen. IV. 62 

xiii. 250 2 Hen. VI. 267 

viii. 250 Mandrakes; Romeo, 179. 

Lucr. , Manes of horses, superstition coiu 
-xiv, .56 ceniing; Romeo, 54. 

..vii. 81 Manifest; Airs Wl. 56 

viii: 2S Mankind (adj.); , Win! T. 7$ . . xiii. 


xiii. 

Wint. T. 
xiii. 
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INDEX. 


vol. !>. I vol. X>. vol, 1 >. 

Martlemas: 2 Hen. IV. U(l .... vi. 75 Memories; Lear, 385 x. 189 Midas, allusion to; Merch. 230, ,v. itv> 

Martlet: Mercli. 190 v. 162 MenaechmiCW. W.’s); Enrors, 15, i. 110 Middle summer; Mids. Kt. 88. Jit 262 

Macb. 60 Errors, 20 i 110 Midsummer madness; Tw. Kt. 

Marvellous, as dissyllable ; Hainl. Errors, 65 i. 113 207 ..vii, 250 

184 ix. 219 Mend our dinner; Errors, 113... i. 117 Night's Dream, imrallel in; 

Mary (for marry); 2 Hen. IV. Mends,hasthe, &c.; Troil. 18, viii. 231 Per. 144 x. 261 

140,. vi. 75 Menteitli, Earl of; 1 Hen. IV. Venns, 16 xiv. 23 

Queen of Scots, execution of; 31 v. 240 Mien; Merry W. 33 vi. 246 

John, 225 V. 80 Meroatantd; Shrew, 164 ili. 206 Milch « moist; Haml. 282 ix. 22f# 

John, 228 V. 80 Merchant; Temp. 99i ..xiii. 250 Mile-end; All's \V1. 160 viii. 155 

refemnce to ; Mids. Nfc 1 Hen. VH22 ii. 153 Milk of Eingundy; Lear, 24 x. 163 

109 iii 264 Merchant; Errors, 16 i. 110 Milk-sop; Kich. III., 650 iv. 238 

Mary-touds; Cymb. 104 xii. 183 Merchant of Venice, parallel in; Milliner (applied to men) ; 1 Hen. 

Masked K fair-seeming; Per. 198, x. 265 Two (Sent 15 * — i. 165 IV. 70 v. 246 

Enter Silvia; Two Gent, 116, i. 174 Mercheta mulierum ; 2 Hen. VI. Mill-sixpences (anachronism); 

Masks,black; Meas.lOO.. x. 68 281 ..ii. 273 Merry W. 10 ....yi. 244 

(of ladies); Borneo, 22 it 68 Mercutio. death of; Borneo, 111, it m Millstones, eyes drop; Bich. III. 

(on stage); Mids. Nt. 51 . .iit 259 Mere; 0th. 94 ix. 80 160 iv, 197 

Maspordutoa; Per. 112 x. 267 Mered; Ant. 260. ....xt.256 Milton and Midsummer Night’s 

Masque, introduction of; As Y. L. Merely; Jul. Cass. 35,... i viit 61 Dream; Mids. Nt 211 iii. 273 

185. vii. 180 Merlin; Lear, 262 .x. 180 Iconoclastes, quotation in ; 

— r the, authenticity of ; Cymb. Mermaid on Dolphin’s back; Mids. Bich. III. 225 iv. 202 

306 xit 190 Nt 109. . . . ^ in. 264 Mimic; Mids. Nt 172 iii. 269 

Masquerade, date of 'Wolsey’s; Meiry Greek; U'roiU^ viit 232 Mine (in doubtful sense); Merry 

Hen. VIII. note 96 xiii. 164 Tales; Ado, 80 ..vii. 68 W. 33 vt 246 

Massinger's A Very Woman, re- Wives, peculiarities of speech, Mineral; Haml. note 44<i ix, 245 

miniscence of; Ofch. 33 ix. 80 treatment of; Merry W, 3 vi. 243 mortal; Cynjb, 317 xit 197 

Emperor of the East, reminis- pastoral song quoted in ; Minikin; Lear, 304 x. 183 

cence of; 0th. 212. ix. 101 Pilgr, note 23 xiv. 133 Minim; Merry W. 23 vt 245 

Massy; HamL 390 ix. 240 Mess; John, 50..... * ...v. 03 Borneo, 87. it 67 

Master Launcelot; Merch. 134. .v. 159 Love’s L. 128., i. 62 Minir>n; 1 Hen. IV. 33 v, 241 

Mated; En'ors, 82 t 114 Messaline; Tw. Nt 71 vii. 242 Errors; 31 t 111 

Errors, 137 i. 118 Messes, lower; Wint T. 29,... xiii. 66 Minstrel, to give the; Romeo, 

Macb. 239 xi. 82 Metal; Ado, 84 vii. 69 195 it 7.5 

Material; Lear, 340 x. 186 Metaphor, parallel, in Hamlet; Minute-jacks; 'Pirn. 12.5 xi. 15;l 

Mathematics; Shrew, 73 .iii. 198 Hen. VIII. ,57 xiii. 161 Mired; Ado, 280 vit 90 

Matin; HamtI59.... 218 Metaphor's, confusion of; Meas. Mirror’d: Troil. 202 viit 246 

MaUndeville, legendary reference; 37 x, 62 Minor of all courtesy; Hen. VIII. 

1 Hen. VJ. 86 it 150 Metaphysical; Macb. 54 xt 65 1 22 xiii. 167 

B n; Pei“. 241 X. 269 Meteors (in face); Errors, 99. . . .i. 116 Misanthropes; Tim. 149 xi, 1.54 

can; Metch, 70 . . . . ^ .v. 164 Metre, blank vei*se and rhyme; Mischiefs eyes; Per, 67 x. 25.3 

May, m<u*n of; Mids. Nt. 29.. , Jii.. 256 Bich. III. 66 iv. 189 Misconceived; l Heu. VI. 255 . . ii. 16.8 

moi'ning: Tw, Nt 217... vii. 251 aiul proper names; Lear, 10, x. 162 Miser; iHen. VI. 252 ii. 1(57 

May-day morning; Hen. YlII. ^and rhythm analysis (t 2); Misery; Merch. 3(51 v. I7l 

265 .Xiii. 181 Two Gent 15 i. 105 Mislike; Mei-ch. 109 v, 157 

Maae; Temp, 166. xilt‘ 255 — ^-emotional pause; Ado^2(58, vii, 89 Misplacement of epithets; IHen. 

Massed; 1 Ben. VI. 106 .it 16l —extmsy liable; Rich.III.421,iy. 219 VI. 209. . ii. 162 


i : ' 220 

—r-.2Hen.VL 331 ....... .it 277 

John, 229 -v. 80 

^ John, 312. ...V. m 

~ Jut Cars. 234 viit 78 

-—r Merch. 301. v. itl 

Mids. Nt 1^ iit 271 

~ Rich, TIL 889 iv. 211 

— PaclL III. 617 iv. 235 

Rich. HI, 618 iv. 235 

RicR m. 643^ iv. 238 

Each. II. 125 iv. 74 

Rich. II. 170... iv. 78 

- — Rich. 11.176 iv. 78 

Romeo, 147 Jt 72 

Shrew, 192 iit 207 

~ lYoit 213 viii. 247 

occurrence of dactyl (?); Bich. 

, '273 ..iy., 86 

question of; Tim. 30 xt 147 

res; Rich. II. 106 iv, 72 

tie; Jut Cais, 65 viii. 63 

r\l; . Mids. Nt 18 .iii. 2.55 

up; Romeo, 136 it 71 

ICO, at; Merch. 73 v. 154 
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Nimble- footed. 


INDEX. 


M<)ldwari>. 


Motion; 0th. 36 

— — Two Gent. $7 

Motive; All’s Wl. 170... 
Motto, Latin; Pei*. 113 . 

Per. 114 , 

— Per, 116 

Mought; 3 Hen, VI. 308 


Moldwarp; 1 Hen. IV. 202 v. *255 

Mole (on neck); Cymb. 336 — xii. 198 

Molten coin; Tim. 88 xi. 151 

Mome; Errors, 61 i. 113 

Monarch of the north; 1 Hen. VI. 

234 ii. 166 

Monasteries, plunder of; John, 

158. V. 73 

Mongrel; TroU. 03 viii. 237 

Monkey; Mach. 206 xi. 80 

Monmouth caps; Hen. V. 251.. vi. 176 
Monopolies, reference to; Lear, 

110. X. 169 

Monster (In pageant) ; . Troil. 

180 viii. 244 

Moustrelet, reference to; Love’s L. 

41 ....I. 55 

Monstrous as trisyllable; 0th, 

120 ix. 90 

Montacute, Lord; Hen. VJII. 

66 xiii. 161 

Montagtie, marriage of; 3 Hen. 

VI. 40 iii. 68 

Montano In drunken scene ; 0th. 

102 ix. 87 

Montanto; Ado, noted vii, 60 

Mouth to bleed; Rich. II. 40.. .iv. 67 
Month’s mind: Two. Gent. 26.. . .i. 166 

Monuments; 2 Hen, VI. 38 ii. 250 

Mood; Mkls. Nt. 180 iii. 270 

Moods (of grief); Hanil. 46 jx. 208 , 

Moon, vaporous drop in; Macb. Muftle; Romeo, 213 n. <6 

m . xi. 76 Mulier; Cymb. 342 xii. 199 

and seven stars; 1 Hen. IV. Mulmueius; Cymb. 150 xii. 186 

44.,.. V. 242 Mummy; Macb. 186 xi. 77 

Moon-calf; Temp. 138 xiii. 253 Mural; Mids. Nt. 270 iii. 278 

Moon‘8 sphere; ^lids. Nt 64....m. 259 Murdered as a dactyl; Romeo, 

Moonshine; Mlds. Nt. 270 iii. 278 126 V 

Mdon's tidal hiflueuce; Tim. Murderers, punishment of ; John, 

184 xi. 157 153 v. 73 

Moorditch; 1 Hen, IV. 56 v. 244 the two; Rich. III. 197 199 

Mopesas'to be dazed; Haral. 422, ix. 242 Murdering-piece; Haml. 489 — ix. 249 

Moral (as noun); Ado, 246 vii. 87 Murky, helHs; Macb. 287 

moralizing; Ado, 326... vii. 98 Muscad el; Shrew, 119.. ^ . 

Mordake, Earl of Fife; 1 Hen. IV. Music « musical instnimeuts 

31 V. 240 Merch. 333 

More, as dissyllable; I.^ar, 146.. x. 171 -^broken; Hen. V 276 . 

— a= greater; John, 67 v. 64 effect of; Tw. Nt 121 . . ..vn, 24.' 

(wonderful); Jul. Cms. 69, viii. 63 

and less; 1 Hen. IV. 273 ... v. 260 introduced into; Ado. 145, vii. 74 

2 Hen. IV. 60 vi. 70 Shakespeare’s knowledge of 

Sonn. 234 xiv. 108 Romeo, 87 . . 

■ — - better; Mids. Nt 147 iii. 267 use of technical terms of 

elder; Merch. 297. v. 171 Soun. 19 

Morisco; 2 Hen. VI. 181 ii. 262 — r- and insanity; Lear, 388. . . .x. 18i) 

Morning’s love; Mids. Nt 210. .iii. 273 as a restorative; Per. 186 . .x. 265 

Morris-dance; Hen. V. 1*28. , .vi, I66 as stage-direction; Per. 14. .x. 248 

Morfc (o’ the deer); Wiut. T. 15, xiii. 64 at the close; Rich. II. 104. . iv. 72 

Mortal » deadly; JiiL Cass. 98. .viii. 66 at weddings; As Y. L. 186, vii. 180 

85 Muss, a: Ant 267.#.. xi. 257 

— breathing; Merch. 175 v. 162 ^dastard, hot; 8hrew, .161 • iii. 205 

living; Rich. HI. 497 iv. 224 Mutine, as verb; Haml. 423. .. . ix. 243' 

moon; Sonn. *265 .xfv. 109 Mutineer; Temp. 153 .xiii. 254 

sfcuing; Rich. IH. 607 ... . iv. 234 Mutiners; Coriol. 38 xii. 

Veims; TroU. 158 vltL 242 Mutines; John, 107 v. 

Mortality and mercy; Meas. 10, x. 60 Mutton (in double sense); Meas. 

IT ^ ^ ^ 34 . 

semittg; 2 My lady’s eldest son, &c.; Ado, 

, 80 ■ 

Hen. IV. :Myuheers; Merry W. eo. 

1 1 ^ M 4 % ^7 ' Sviystei’y; Meas. 163 * . . 

.#1 


Needle’s eye; Rich. II. 319... , ^ 

Neeld.s; John, 290 . .y, 85 

Ne’er trust me; 1 Hen, VI. 115. . it. 16$ 
Negative, mistaken insertion of ; 

Haml. 477 ix. 248 

Neither, as monosyllaiite ; 1 lien. 

VI. 230 ii. I6f> 

Nemean, accentuation of; Haml. 

129 ix. 216 

— lion; Love’s L. 88 i- 69 

N eoptolemus; IToiJ. 268 vip* $51 

Nephew= cousin; 1 lien. VI. 136, it, 165 

“grandson: Otli. 20 ix. 7t) 

iii. 202 1 Nerves s= sinews; Coriol. 25.... xii. 70 
Nervii, the; Jul. Ca>s. 194 ... .viii. 75 
.v.' 174 1 Nest of spicery: Rich. III. 656, iv. 22i> 
vi, 178 Nestor, type of gravity ; Kerch. 

' ' 18.'... ..y: 150' 

V. 175 I Nether stocks; 1 Hen. IV. 150.. v. 261 
Neville, Earl of ^Warwick; 2 Hem 

VI. 42 U- 250 

ii. 67 New-fangled; As Y. L. 137 — vii. 175 

_ — _ — Love’s L. 6 .i. 53 

xiv. 97 8onn. 222 xiv. 107 

New-found methods; Sonn. 187, xiv. 105 

New made; Meas. 76 x. 66 

Newgate fashion; 1 Hen, IV. 239, v, 258 
News, a.s singular; 1 Hen. IV, 28, v. *240 

as plural; Ado, 60 vii. 60 

New-tiimm’d; Heu. VIII. 78. .xiii. m 

Newts; Mids. Nt 133 iii. 266 

Nice = fastidious; Troil. 279. ..viii. 252 

As T. H 127 ‘..Vii. 174 i 

Nicholas Hopkins; Hen. VIII. 

6H xiii. 161 

Nicks; Eiroi’s 132 *..1,118 

X. 72 Niece; Two, Gent 91 1. 1<2 

Rich. Ill 454 iv. 221 

.vii. 68 1 Hen. VL 185 At. 155 

. . vi. 248 Niggard , as verb ; J «1. t ’Jes. 237, viii. i 8 
. ..X. 74 Night-bird = nightingale; Per. 

^06 ‘.K. 2« 

Nightgown, in stage - direction ; 

Haml. 427 ix. 243 

Nightingale, songof; Romeo, 138, ii. 71 

Night-oblations; Per. S08 275 

Niglithwl; 3 Hen. Yl. 124 iff* 75. 

Ant Night-rule; Mids. Nt 170 iii. *NK) 

. .xi. 265 Nilus; Tit A. 71 Xii. 253 

..vii. 177 Nimble -footed Prince of Wales; 

.viii. 75 iHen. IV. 255 v. 259 


m ' ^ 

..X. 177 Nak'd (as monosyllable) 
viit 152 

®46 Napkin;' As % L, . . . . 

. . X. 172 Napkins; Jul. C®s. 193 ... . 
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Perij'eni 


1N3DEX- 


.iii. 276 Pause, for di'amatic effect; 2 Hen. 

,.x. 65 VI. m 

,vi. 74 Paved fountain; Micls. !Nt..89..iu, 262 

.iv. 204 Pavilion’d; Hen. V. 61., vf. 161 

.iii. ’266 Pavin; Tw. Nt. 202 vii. 255 

eas. Pax; Hen. V. 181 vi. 169 

..X, 78 Peace (in disputed pa’ssage); Mad), 

.iv. 88 142 ..xi. 73 

xiii. ISl (as verb); Hich. II. 300.. ..iv. 88 

. vii. 289 ho ! Morch. 845 v. 175 

. ..i. 58 Pearl, compass’d with; Mad). 

.ix. 204 279 xi. 87 

^ 0(5 = tears; Rich. III. 541 ... .iv. 228 

. . 1 John, 83 .......... . , . . T' 

. .ii. 165 in proverbial phrase; Tit. A. 

of; 134 xii. 266 

xiv, 22 Pearls in Hero’s bridal dress; Ado, 

in; 235 vii. 86 

xiv. 28 Peascod; As Y. L. 47 vii. 165 

, .iv. 205 Peascod-time; 2 Hen, IV, 207.. vi. 79 
. .V. 246 Peck, Gilbert; Hen. VHI. 67,, xiii. 161 

\VL s= topitch; Hen. VIII. 278, xiii. 183 

viii. 148 Pedant, introduction of ; Shrew, 

WI. 158 iii. 205 

.viii. 149 Pedascule; Shrew, 102 iii. 201 

\V1. Peel’d; 1 Hen. VI. 88 ii. 150 

viii. 156 Peele’s works, parallels in; Tit. A. 

ror.s, 31 xii. 252 

, ..i. 117 Peevish; Cyinb. 71 xii. 181 

viii. 254 Jul. Caos. note 247...-, viii. 79 

16, ii. 277 Peg-a-Ramsey; Tw. Kt. 99 ... ..vii. 244 

...i. 68 Peize; Merch. 214 v. 164 

viii. 246 Pelican (figuratively); Lear, 271, x, 181 

^mp. supei’stition concerning ; 

.xiii. 259 Ham 1. 495 ix. 249 

...X. 171 Pelting; Rich. II. 110 iv. 73 

. . xi. 159 M eas. 80 : x. 67 

. . iii. 278 Troil. 281 v»ii. 252 

.viii. 241 Pencil, Time’s; Sonn. 41 xiv. 98 

j, viii. 60 Pendragon; 1 Hen, VI. 169 ii. 158 

^ iii. 205 Penelophou; Love’s L. 86 i. 59 

..ix. 104 Penetrate; Cymb. 101 xii. 183 

..iv. 71 Pen W friar; Rich. III. 401 — iv, 217 
.viii. 232 Penny =n)oney; Love’s L. 58.;.. i. 57 

..vi. 164 Peiisils; Love’s L. 168 i. 65 

wi. Pensioners; Merry W. 71 vi. 248 

.viii. 158 -- — Mids. Ht. 66 iii. 260 

..iv. 198 Pentapolis; Per. 86 

i old Pent-house; Mach. 25 ..xi. ^ 

.xiv. 132 Penthouse-like; Love’s L. 55 — iJ 57 

..xii. 254 Pepin; Hen. VIII. 97 xlii. 164 

►7, iii. 72 “ Perchance Tw. Nt. 9 vii. 238 

. Kt. Percy, characteristic of; 1 Hen. . 

..yti.aiS IV. 214 V.256 

, .xiv. 114 Perdu; Lear, 389 x. 189 

8. iv. 81 Perfect = perfectly happy ; Tim. 

iffolk ; 43. ,xi. 147 

...ii. 269 = certain; Wint. T. 104.. xiii. 71. 

gV 2 spy; Mach. 139 xi, 73 

. . .ii. 270 Perfumed gloves; Ado, 242. .. . vii. 87 

viii. 288 Perfumer; Ado, 76 vii. 68 

45, ii. 145 Periapts; 1 Hen. VI. 238 ai. 165 

rrors, Pericles, defective passage m; Per. 

i IIS 40 3C,250 

. . . ill. 286 Per. 244. X. 

viii. 66 Shakespeare s influence 

. .xiv. 108 Per. 89 x. 255 

Ado, pai't in; Per. 155 x. ^0 

. . vii. 96 song in; Per. 281 - . -x. 373 

^ iii, 63 allusion to theatre copy; Per. 

X 273 14. * 

io iv. *^78 (i- 2) analytical re-arrange- 

. , .xii. 261 ment of lines; Per. 48 x. 251 

^ ^ ^v. 174 ^ Ux. 252 

in the storm; Per. 158 x. 202 

. .xiii. 181 invented incidents; Per. 99, x. ^0 

vi. 71 new scene suggested ; Per. 39, x. 260 

. V, 254 scene (i. 4) con jecturally laid; 

. iv. 78 I Perigenia; Mids. Nt. 2(^ 

3^5 , ; , 
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INDEX. 


Queen. 


Poulter. 


Potilter*share: 1 Hen. IV. 184.. v. 253 Prisoners, massacre of; Hen. V. Prune, to; 1 Hen, IV. 37 v. 241 

Pound of flesh, source of story; 246. vi. 176 Publican; Mercli, 79 ...v. 165 

Kerch. 298 v. 171 Private, as subs.; John, 237 v. 81 Puck; Kids. Nt. 74 iii, 261 

Poynt (punningly); Love’s L. 44, i. 66 Privilege, place's; 1 Hen. VI. 129, ii. 154 Pugging; Win t. T, 128 xiii. 72 

Poysam; All’s WL 38 viii. 146 Prize (m doubtful sense); Cymb. Puisny; As Y. L. 119 vii. 173 

Practic; Hen. V. 44 vi. 160 226 xii. 191 Puke-stockipg: 1 Hen. IV. 140.. v. 269 

Practice: Ado, 333 vii. 98 — - war’s; 3 Hen. VI. 98 iii. 72 Puling; TwoOent. 34 i. 167 

Prague, hermit of; Tw. Nt 251, vii, 263 Proceeded; Love’s L. 6 i, 63 Pull in (a horse); Mach. 266.. . .xi. . 85 

Prank, to; Coriol. 172 xii. 88 Process; Ant. 16 xi. 288 Pun, to; Troil. 96 viii. 237 

Pray in aid; Ant 863 xi. 265 Rich. II. 169 iv. 78 Punched; Rich. HI. 614 iv. 234 

Preambulate; Love’s L. 156 i. 64 Troil. 221 viii. 248 Punctuation, comical alteration of; 

Precedence; Ant 146 xi. 247 s=coinmand; Haml. 457... iv. 246 Mids, Nt 263,. iii. 27$ 

Precedent; Haml. 426 ix. 243 Procurator; 2 Hen. VI. 26 ii. 248 Punish by the heels; 2 Hen. IV. 

John, 270 v. 84 Prodigiously; John, 132 v. 70 82 ...vi. 71 

Precepts; Hen, V. 159 vi. 167 Produce; Jul. Cses. 173 viii. 73 Punning allusions; Romeo, 121, ii. 79 

IPrecious; Sonn. 210 xiv. 106 Professes; Lear, 21 x. 162 Puns on deathbed; Rich. II. 115, iv. 73 

Precise villains; Meas. 66 x. 66 Profession, sign of; Jul. Cses. Pupil-age; Coriol. 145 xii. 86 

Precisian; Merry W. 45 vi. 247 18.. viii. 59 Puppets, to interpret the ; Haml. 

Predicament; Kerch. 309 v. 172 Profit, state and; Rich. II. 273, iv. 86 366 ix. 238 

Predominance; Lear, 84 x. 167 Prdject, to=to form; Ant 376, xi. 266 Puppet’s part; Lear, 184 x. 174 

- — Mach. 122 xi. 71 Fi'Ojection; Hen. V. 132 vi, 166 Purchase; 1 Hen. IV. 107. v. 24$ 

Troil. 140 viii. 241 Prolixious; Meas. 108 • x. 69 (punningly); Jul. Cms. 108, viii. 67 

Preferred; Mids. Nt 246 iii. 276 Prologue; Mids. Nt 262 iii. 278 the; Per. 4 x. 247 

Prefixes to speeches; Ado, 308, vii. 93 * 1 Hen. IV. 46 .v. 242 Purg’d; Romeo, 17 ii. 62 

Ado, 319 vii. 95 — — Romeo; 1 .ii. 61 Puritan; All ’s WL 42. .... ... . viii. 146 

Pregnant; Ant 96 xi. 243 — Romeo, 46.. ii. 64 Purple (in vague sense of colour); 

Ado, note 250 vii. 88 authenticity of; Troil. 1, viii. 229 Sonn. 241 xiv. 108 

Haml. 338 ix. 285 - — -(IV.) scope of; Per. note *= bloody; Rich. II. 232 — iv. 83 

^Lear, 168 x. 173 197. x. 266 Pmple-in-grain; Mids. Nt 59.. iii. 269 

Prenzic; Meas. 122 x. 70 the; Per. 1 x, 246 Pm-pose; John, 209 v. 79 

Presses; Rich. II. 165 iv. 77 arm’d; Troil. 8 viii. 230 Pursuivant; Rich, III. 344 iv. 211 

Presagesbefore things death; Rich. Prologue-like; Hen. V. 34 vi. 160 Pdrveyor; Mach. 68 xi. 66 

11.189 Jv. 79 Prompter’s book, plays printed Push, make a; Ado, 328 vii. 98 

Prescript; Ant 229 xi. 254 from; Tim. 120 xi. 158 Put on; Jul. Ceos. 117 viii. 68 

Prescription; 3 Hen. VI, 220.... iii. 82 Prone (in doubtful sense); Meas. Mach. 284 xi. 82 

Prescripts; Haml. 233 ix. 222 34 x. 62 out the light (as stage-direc- 

Presence, the; Hen. VIII. 172, xiii, 171 headstrong; Lucr. 52... xiv. 55 tion); 0th. 245 ix. 105 

Press, Ring’s, misuse of; 1 Hen, Pi-onunciation, affected style of; Putter-on; Hen. VIII. 71 xiii. 162 

IV. 264 v. 260 Love’s L. 147 i. 64 Wint T. 56 xiii. 67 

Press’d to death; Rich. IL 248, iv, 84 Proof (of armour); Rich. H. 68, iv. 69 Putter-out; Temp. 178 xiii. 255 

Pressing to death: Ado, 17$... vii. 79 -tested; Coriol. 57 xii. 78 Puttock; Troil. 293 viii. 252 

Meas. 223, ....x, 79 Propagation; Meas. 27 x. 62 Puzzel; iHen. VI. 100 ii. 151 

Press to deatli; TToil. 192. . . , .viii, 245 Propension; Troil. 121 viii. 240 Pygmalion’s images; Meas. 138, x. 72 

Prest; Kerch. 40 ...v. 152 Proper; Hen. VIII. 50.. xiii. 160 Pyramides; Ant 368 xi. 265 

Presuming; T’roiL 249 viii, 260 Meas. 6 x. 60 Pyramises; Ant 170 xi. 240 

Prickssmark; 3 Hen. VI. 96.. wiii. 72 fellow of my hands; 2 Hen. Pyramus and Thisbe, story of; 

out to; Love's L. 204 i. 68 IV, 142 vi. 76 Mids. Nt 44 iii. 268 

Pricks* marks; Troil, 88. .viii. 236 names and metre; Lear, 10, x. 162 Pythagoxus; Merch. 285 — , . , . v. 179 

Pride (figuratively); 1 Hen. VI. unrhythmical ; 3 Hen. 

164 h. 157 VI. 222,..., iii. 82 

Pildes * extravagance; Cymb. Propertietl; John. 280 v. 85 ^ 

1$^ , xii, 185 Prophecy taken from HoUnshed; 

Prig; Wint Trias xiii, 73 Mach. 30 xi. 64 

Prime =first in rank; Temp. 27, xiii. 243 Prophesy, before death, to; 1 Hen. Quails; Ant 131, xi. 246 

^aforemost; Hen.VIIL I92,xiii. 173 IV. 317 v. 264 = 'wantons; J roil 291 .. . .vni. 252 

Primerbusiness; Hen, VIII, 76, xiii. 162 Prophetic soul; Sonn. 264 xiv. 109 Quaint; Mids. Nt 132 H?* 

Primero; Hen. Vni- 237.. . . . .xiiL 178 Proportion; 2 Hen. VI. 70 ii. 253 — mazes; Mids. Nt 93 . . . . . .iii. 262 

Prime secundo, Ac. (game); Tw- Proportions; Meas. 201 x. 76 Quaintly *ai*tfully; Merch. 152, v, 160 

Ft 273 vii. 254 Propose; Ado, 168 vii. 77 - — —-Haml. 189. ix. 2^ 

Primrose, faint; Mfds. Nt 36. .lit 267 Proposing; Ado, 165 vii. 77 Qualification; 0th. 91 ix. 8J 

Primer; HamL 80 ix. 211 Prorogue, to; Ant 92 xi. 243 QuAlifted; Cymh. 44. xii. m 

Prince Hehry, first mention of; Prose in place of verse, question Qualify, to; Merch. 269..... . ...v. 169 

Rich. IL 304 iv. 88 of; Romeo, 86 ,....ii. 64 Quality ^nature; 0 th, 60, .. ..ix. 8^ 

as a soldier; X Hen. IV. 1 Hen. VI. 156 . . .it 157 * profession; Haml. 253. . .ix. 22E 

314, . ...V. 264 Rich. 11,162 iv. 77 Quantity; Shrew, 173 m. 2CK 

'ieof; iHen. IV,225,v. 257 or verse! Rich. HI. 181... .iv. 198 Quarrel; Maeb. 7.. ........ 61 

residence of; 1 Hen. IV. Rich. ITI. 187 iv. 198 doubtful sense of; Hen, VIII. 

"i Twl; 1 r.TTk i r J . .V, 241' ' ^ Shrew, 147 iii- 204 14$ 

Ik ^place in council;” 1 2 Hen. VL 106 ii. 267 Quai'iy; <^noL .33 xu. 74 

Hen. IV. 220 v. 256 2 Hen. VL 110 ii. 258 Quarter; 0th. 115 ..ix. 9< 

nimble footed; 1 Hen. 2 Hen. VL 116 ii. 268 Quario compared with b. 1; Ado, 

IV.255 . ... :....::.v: 259 2Hen.Vtl51 ii. 260 , 308 vn. 9^ 

of cats; Romeo. 85 it 67 Prosperous; Tim. 209 .xi. 158 - — — ; Ado, 319. vu. 9; 

of darkness: Lear, 290 x- 182 Proud man’s contumely; Hand. Quat* pimple; Oth. 231..... ...ix. lo. 

IhiBcess (figuratively); Mids. Nt 306 .k. ., ..ix. 232 Queen, age of; Rich. II. 114.... iv, 7. 

157 iii. 271 Proverbs, book of; 1 Hen. IV. --r- innocence or guilt of the; 

Princess’ (plural form); Temp. 57..... - v, 244 Haml. 405... ,..ix. 24 

49 .xiii. 245 Provided; Rich. HL 317 iv. 208 concealmg Hamlet’s madness; 

Principality; Two Gent 49 i- 168 Provincial roses; , Haml. 372. . . .ix 238 Haml, 444.. . . ...... .... . . - • • - 24 

Xbriscian scratched; Love’s L. 149, i. 64 Prowess, pronunciation of; Mach, speech of, as m hf. ; Haml. 

Priser; AsY. L.41 vii. 1 65 277|,..,. .xi. 86 ..,ix.24 
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VDl. P, I VOl. p. 

'Queen Elizabeth, language of; 1 Rapture of the sea; Per, 108.,,. x» ^7 Eemarkable; Ant. 340.. . * ^ 

Hen. IV. 214... v, 256 Rascal; Coriol. 28 xii. 76 Remember; Tempt. 88.... 

(allusion to); Romeo, counters; Jul. Caes. 223, .viii. 77 Haml, 607. 

18 ii. 62 Rascals, fat; 2 Hen. IV. 166 — vL 76 Remembrance; 2 Hen. IV, 

Katharine, letter to king be- Rased off; Rich. III. 831 iv. 210 (as quadrisyllable); 

fore deatli; Hen, Vin. 235. .xiii. 177 Ratcliff, introduction of; Rich. 143 

^Mab; Romeo, 50 ii 65 111.372 iv. 214 Remonstrance; Meas. 214 

Queen's relationship to York; Rather,, as monosyllable; 3 Hen. Remorse; Macb. 57 

Rich, n. 101 iv. ’77 VI. 69 iii. 00 Merch. 271 

Queens of Richard IL; Rich. n. Rational hind; Love’s L. 26 i. 56 Remoi*Beful; 2 Hen. VI. 21 

,190. iv. 70 Rato-lorum; Meny W. 1. vi 243 Remove s= be faitliless; 

QiiellKmurder; Macb. 87,, ....xi. 68 Rat without a tail; Macb. 23... xi. 63 201 

Quest-jury; Sonn. 114 xiv* 102 Raught; 2 Hen. VI. 138 ii. 259 Render'd; Tim. 226 

Question; Troil. 222 viii 248 Raven, superstition as to; 0th, Rend out; Merch. 150 — 

in; Ado, 232. vit 85 181. ix. 07 Renege; Lear, 196 

to call in; Romeo, 21 .ii 63 Raven’s eye; Oymb. 99. xii, 183 Reneges; Ant. 11 

top of the; Haml. 260 ix. 225 Ravenspmg; Rich, II. 145... ..iv. 76 Rent« rend (verb); Macb. 

of his death; Jul. Cses. 3 Hen. VL 273............ iii 85 Rich. III. 90 

184.. viii 74 1 Hen. IV. 88 v. 247 Rents=rends: 3 Hen. VI. 

Quests; 0th, 30 ix. 80 Ravin’d; Macb. 187 xi 77 Repealing; Jul. Csss. 156-. 

Quickly «Miu Quickly; Meny W. Ravin up; Macb, 124 xi 72 Repentance; Cymb. 304 .. 

155.. ...... vi 253 Ray’d; Shrew, 126 ...iii 203 Repetition -recital; Lucr. 

Quiddits; HamL 565 ix. 255 Razed shoes; Haml. 372.... ix. 288 of adjective for en 

Quietus; HamL 307 ix. 232 Razes; 1 Hen. IV. 05. .v. 248 Haml. 388 

Sonn. 324 xiv. 112 Read, to (metaphorically); 1 Hen. of word, signihoan 

Quill, in the; 2 Hen. VI. 65 ii 252 IV. 240. v. 258 Haml. note 78 

(of bird); Mids. Nt 159. . .iii 268 claim to benefit of cleigy; 2 Haml. 78. . , 

Quillets; Haml, 566, ix. 255 Hen. VL note 274. ii. 272 (from printer's 

Love’s L. 137 i, 63 Reap’d (chin); 1 Hen. IV”. 69.. • . v, 246 Haml. 402. 

Quinapalus; Tw. Nt 46... — vii 240 Rear-ward; Romeo, 127 ii 70 or phrase; John, 

Quintain; As Y. L. 23 vii 162 Rearward of; Btmn. 220 xiv. 107 Ado, 74 

Quire; Oyjinb, 173 xii 187 Reason: .Jul. Cses. 138 viii 6?) Replication; Haml 450... 

Quote; Love’s L. 220 i 69 Reasons; Love’s L. 142 i 63 Reposal; Lear, 167 

^^Two Gent. 42 i 167 ■? — (punningly); 1 Hen. IV”. 163, v. 252 Reprove; Ado, 162 


Quotidian; Hen. V. 100. 


194 Red-hipped; Mids. iS't 216 . .iii. 273 

250 Red-lattice; Merry 68 .vi. 248 

2.54 Rede; Haml 89.. ix. 212 

166 Reduce; Rich. III. 665 iv. 240 

79 Redundant syllable in middle of 

150 line; Rich. II. 104 iv. 72 

247 Ree(^; Haml 437 ix. 244 

67 Re-edified; Rich. HI 300 iv. 206 

73 Reetar; Romeo, 167 ii. 73 

Reeling-ripe; Temp. 245 xiil 261 

277 Referred; Cymb. 6 xii. 176 

L59 Reflect upon; Cymb. 64 xii. 180 

182 Reflection; Jul Cees. 38 .... . .viii, 61 

— -(inej'e); John, 117 v. 68 

110 Reflex (as noun); Romeo, 141... ii. 71 
86 (as verb); 1 Hen. VI. 250 . ,ii. 168 

182 Regan, name of; Lear, 13. .x. 162 

169 Region (in abstract sensei; Meas, 

240 124 X. 70 

(as adj.); Sonn. 88. xiv. 101 

92 =:the air; Haml 276 ix. 228 

203 Rein up; Merry W. 180 .vi. 254 

Religious house; Ridi. II. 284, iv. 86 
72 Relish’d; Wint X. 225. . . . ... .xiii. 80 

18L Reliver; Meas. 185 x. 76 

84 Remain (as subs.); Coriol 65..xu. 79 








INDEX. 


SauctA. 


fihjrme, alternate; Ado, 185. . ,vii. 80 

eccentric, instances of; Hen, 

viiLM 150 

imperfect; Per. 149 jc. 261 

instances of; Per. 2 . . .x. 246 

Pw* 84 X, 264 

301 ,,x. 275 

sing, and plural words of same 

ending; Borneo, 32. ii 63 

- — suggested, modifteation of; 

,X*266 

Bitymod couplets at end of scene; 

-I 46' ..... V. 162 

— r- lines; Shrew, 114. iit 202 

authenticity of; Shrew, 

44 iii. 195 

significance of; Rich. II. 

U ,..J iv. 67 

parage containing imrhynied 

line; Love's X* 6 :L 53 

n authenticity of; Lear, 

$13 .....x. 184 

Rialto; Merch. 72. v. 154 

Rih, to; Merch. 178 v. 162 

Ribaudred; Ant 235 xi. 254 

Richard, egotism of; Rich. HI. 

iv. 236 

Richard, Earl of Arundel, son of; 

Rich. II. note 143 iv. 75 

II. food of pageants: Rich. II. 

60 iv. 69 

friendships of; Rich. II. 

100 iv. 79 

■H — - II. a forces, dispersion of; 
Rich. II. 187. ......iv. 79 


Rome and roo7n, pronunciation of; 

Jill. Cacs. 54 viii. ^ 

J ul. Cies. 180 viii. 73 

Romeo, misgivings of; 3^meo,75.ii. 67 

sallow complexion as charac»- 

teristic of; Romeo, 82 ii. 67 

affected speeches of; Romeo, 

15.. ii, 62 

di’eams of; Romeo, 200 ii. 76 

fortitude of; Romeo. 202 . .it 76 

loveforRosaline; Romeo, 15,it 62 i 

Romeo, 83 .ii. 67 I 

meets Paris at tomb; Romeo, I 

217 it 77 

and Juliet, parallel in; Mids* 

Nt 27 iit 266 

Two Gent 66 1 170 

Rondure; Sonn. 53. xiv. 99 

Ronyon; Maeb. 20 xt 62 

Rood, holy; Rich. III. 840 iv. 211 

Rook, to* to squat; 3 Hen. VI. 

333 iit 90 

Rtmky; Mack 147 xt 74 

Eoom(punnmgly); JutCaes.54,viit 62 

Jut Cses. 180 viii. 73 

(elliptically); Mids. Nt 81, iii. 261 

Rope as dissyllable; Errors, 97. .t 115 
Rope-tricks; Shrew, 55 . .iit 196 

Ropes, make; All ’s Wt 150 . . viii. 154 
Rop6s as dissyllable; Errors, 97. .t 116 
Rosalind as a comedy part; As Y. 

t.75 vit 168 

Rosaline, description of; Romeo, 

84 it 67 

Romeo’s love of; Romeo, 16, il 62 

— Romeo, 83 ii. 67 

aCapulet; Romeo, 30. it 63 

Roscius; 3Hen. VI. 329 iit 90 

Rose (in double sense); John, 

43 V. 62 

Rose-cheek’d; Venus, 5 xiv. 22 

Rosemary, as emblem,; Hamt 

601 ....ix, 260 

(atfunerals); 2 Hen. IV. ISS, vt 76 

Rosencrantz, Hamlet’s treatment 

of; Hamt 294 ix. 230 

name of; Hamt 209 ix. 221 

Roses, silent war of; Lucr. 7., xiv, M 
Rotett» learned by rote; Coriot 

209 xit 91 

Rotten -damp; Sonn. 90., xiv. 101 

Rough, senses; 1 Hen. VI. 243..il 167 

Rough-hew; Hamt 690 ix. 257 

Round, live so; Per. 58 .x. 252 

(=roundlyXwent,&c.; Hamt 

230.^ iX*222 

dance; Mids. Nt 106.,.. iit 263 

Rounded iti Hie ear; John, 122. ,v. 69 

Roundel; Mids. Nt 129 iit 266 

Rounding; Wint. T. 27 xiit 6f> 

Round V the ear, to; Pilgr. 22, xiv. 133 

Roundure; John, 92 v. 67 

Rouse, to give a; 0th. 101 ix. 87 

to; Rich. II. 184 tv. 79 

Royal, in sense of loyal; Hen. VIII. 

218 xiit 176 

(ironical allusion); Rich. HI. 

lOD iv. 192 

(punningly); Rich. II.322.,iv, 89 

merchant; Merch. 242 v. 167 

Eoyalise; Rich. III. 121 iv. 193 

Roynish; As Y. L 40 .vii 166 

Rub on (term at bowls); Troii 

176 viit 243 

“r-r- — r- at; CorM. 177* xit 89 

198 the elbow; 1 Hen. IV. 287, v. 262 

78 Rubs (term at bowls) 5 Rich. II. 

m 842.. . 83 

206 Rudely; 1 Hen. IV. 220 v, 256 

Rudesby; Tw. &ft. 244 vii. 252 

75 Rue, as emblem; Rich. II. 250. .iv. 84 


Rue. as emblem; Hamt 504... .ix, 250 
Ruff = ruffle of boot; All's Wl. 

^llj- viit 152 

Rufiian; 2 Hen. VI. 323 ii. 276 

Ruflian’d; 0th. 71 ix. 84 

Ruffle, to; Tit. A. 21 xit 261 

Rug-headed; Rich. II. 127 ... . .iv. 74 

Ruinous; Errors, 75 i. 114 

Rules the roast; 2 Hen. VI. 40. ,it 260 

Rump-fed; Mack 20 xt 62 

Runaways; Rich. III. 646 iv. 288 

Romeo, 117 it 70 

Running banquet; Hen. VIII. 

110. xiit 106 

with thy heels, scorn ; Merch. 

.,^1^ 158 

Rushd (transitively); Romeo, 

^130 it 71 

Rushes, cage of; As Y. L. 98 . . vii. 171 
practice of strewing; 1 Heu. 

IV. 209. ..V. 255 

Cymb. 96 xit 182 

Rush ring; As Y. L. 98 vii. 171 

Russet-pated; Mids. Nt 173. . Jii. 269 
Rusty armour; Rich. III. 881.. iv. 215 
Rutland, age of; 3 Hen. VI. 88, iit 71 
death of; 3 Heu. VI. lOO. .iit 72 


Saba; Hen. VIII. note 281 ... . xiit 188 

Sable, colour of ; Hamt 75 ix. 210 

•Sables, suit of; Hamt 351 ix. 286 

Sacks wine; 1 Hen. IV. 41 v. 241 

- — (punningly); 1 Hen. IV. 311, v- 268 

lime in: 1 Hen IV. 162 v. 251 

Sackeraon; Merry W. 19 vt 245 

Sacrament, take the; Rich. II. 

802 ;....iv. 88 

Rich. HI. 198 iv. im 

Sacrlng bell; Hen. VIII. 204. .xiit 174 

Sad=grave; Tw. Kt a)2 vii. 260 

Badness, affectation of; John, 189, v, 76 

Sad signs; John, 124 v. 69 

Safe s= certain: Mack 48 xi. 04 

Safeguard, to; Rich. IL 52. iv. 68 

Safety as trisyllable; Hamt 85, ix. 212 

Saffron; Temp. 192 xiii. 257 

to wear; All’s Wt 172... viit 156 

Sag; Mack 248 xt 83 

Sagittary; 0th- 24 ix. 79 

— TroitSSO vik 266 


V, ^ ^ ^ . .4v* 83 

'UlL' R|pk Hll 

, , W. , V ^ ^ . U . . I iv* 202' 

Riches, as singularnoun; Per. 70, x. 253 
Richest (eyes); All *a Wt 187, viit 156 
Richmond, Countess of; Rick lit 
10 a iv 199 

ii iS; Zk. ^i 

Riddle, original of; Per, 27 x. 249 


Ballets; Hamt 269 ix. 2*27 

Lear, 287... x. 182 

Sallow, as applied to Romeo; 

Romeo, 82... it 67 

Salmon's tail; 0th. 84 ix. 85 

Salt, cover of; Two. Gent. 82 i, 171 

Salt-butter rogue; Merry W. 77, vi. 248 

Saltiers: Wint T. 177 xiit 77 

Salve (punningly); Love’s L. 65.. t 57 
Salvini, reading of iv. 1. 261; Oth. 

202 ix. 100 

as Othello (iit 8. 369, <fec.); 

Oth, 161 ix. 95 

Sampire; Lear. 364 x, 187 

Sanctamajestis; 2 Hen. VI. 309, it 275 

’ i 1, ; I 
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INDEX. 


Shakespeare and Qtieen Elizabeth ; 

JtichvIII, m, iv. 218 

father of; As Y. L, 38 . . . . vii. 164 

and his friend; Sonn. 1 . .xiv. 96 

Sonn. 207. xiv. 106 

on himself: Tw. Nt. 121 . . vii. 245 

inaccuracy in details; Tw. Nt. 

Six yii. 254 

Wlhi T. 99. . . . .xiiL 71 
^ Win! T. ail** . .xlii. 72 

as lame; Sonn. 97 xiv. lOl 

as a lawyer; Ado, 219 vii. 84 

Mach* 1#.. ...... xi. 74 

.. — |did& m 11., . . .liL 266 

-SHetl, IT. I81...vi 74 

Band. 666.. ...... ix. 264 

_ Rich. Ill, 616.. . .iv. 226 

JElomeo, 228 ii. 77 

^feas, M X. 79 

MidS, Nfc. 182.. . ,iiL 270 

Sonn. 32 xiv. 97 

Sonn. 69 .... xiv. 100 

Sonn. 118 xiv. 102 

Sonn. 215 xiv. 107 

_ — 2 Ken. IV. 181 , . .vi. 74 

— — marital relations of ; Errors, 

!127 i. 117 

ami Marlowe; Sonn. note, 

188 xiv. 105 

and JVfarston’a Sconrg:e of Vil> 

lanie; Venus, 2 xiv. 22 

aMdtheniob;2Hen.VI.272,ii. 272 

- — modern ciiticism; Shrew, 

4$ iii. 196 

nautical knowledg^e of; Temp. 

8 ...,xfii 241 

as an observer of nature; 

Uanil. 647 ix. 268 

Hen. VIIX. 101, xiii. 164 

parallel metaphors, use Of; 

Hen. VIII. 67 xhf. 161 

and popular preiudice ; 

Merch. 205 .V. 163 

revision of his plays; Cymh. 

156 xii. 186 

and use of rhymed lines; 

Kich. II, 34 iv. 67 

Shrew, 44 iii. 196 

as a satirist; Tim- 170 xi. 156 

schoolmaster; Love's L. 

151 t 64 

on’ self-murder; Venus, 

67 ..xiv. 24 

Sonn. 183 xiv. 105 

style of (affected); Rich. II. 

163 iv. 77 

(antithetical); John, 

142 V. 71 

(antithetical); John, 

147 v. 72 

(condensed); Cymb.286,xn. 194 

(condensed); Cymb.322.xii. 197 

(earlier and later); Errors, 

27..... i- ni 

(early); Borneo, 190 ... ii. 75 

(early); Rich. III. 621, iv. 226 

(early); John, 128 v. 09 

— (early imitative); Borneo, 

12 ii. 62 

(early poetic); TwoOent. 


Shakespeare, style of (matured); Shylock as a comic character; 

Rich. II. 66. iv. 69 Merch, 207 v. 168 

— (qnibblinff);Romeo,121,iL 70 merriment of; Merch. 252, v. 167 

(quibbling); Sonn. 349, xiv. 118 persistency of; Mei-ch. 273, v. 169 

(rollicking); Shrew.lll,iii. 201 enforcement of bond; Merch. 

(sententious); Love’s L. 298 v. 171 

^ .....i. 53 as to providing astuieon; 

as a theologian; Cymb. 304, xii. 196 Merch. 300 v. 171 

on his own works; Sonn. quibble of; Merch. 205 v. 168 

178 xiv. 106 Sibyl; 0th. 175 ix. 97 

Shakespeare’s cliff ; Lear, 834... x. 185 Sibylla, as proper name; Merch. 

Shall 's, as colloquialism; Per. 2.54, x. 270 64 ! v 164 

Shames (use of plural noun); Ado, Sick; Jul. Cms. 121 ’ * viii' 68 

285 vii. 91 Siddons, Mrs., as Volumnia; Coriol. 

Shape-dress; Ado, 193.. ““ *" — 

Love’s L. 112 . . . 

Shapeless; Two Gent 3.. 

Shard-borne; Mach. 145.. 

Sharded; Cymb. 167 

Share, half a (actor’s); Haml. 


vii. 81 205 xii. 91 

, .i. 61 Side, term at cards; Lear, 396 . ,x. 190 

..i. 164 sleeves; Ado, 235 ....vii. 86 

.xi. 74 Sidney. Sir Piiilip, influence of; 

xii. 187 Lear, 334 x. 185 

oil dramatic time of 

- . ix. 239 action; Wiht. T. 114 xiii, 72 

Sharp physic; Per. 28. x. 249 Sidney’s Arcadia, parallel in; Per. 

Shaven Hercules; Ado, 227 vii. 84 18 x. 248 

Shaw, Doctor; Ritdi. III. 401, . .iv. 217 Per. 16 x. 248 

She=a lady; Wint T. 8 xiii. 64 Per. 26 x. 249 

irregular use for her; Meas. Per, 110 x. 257 

132 X. 71 Per. note lie. x. 258 

Shearing of lambs, time of; 3 Hen. Per. 188 x. 265 

VI. note 161 iii. 77 Siege= rank; Haml. 527 ix. 252 

Sheep-biter; Tw. Nt. 133 vii. 246 Sieve=basket; Xroil. 112.... . .viii. 238 

Sheeps’ guts; Ado, 149 vii. 76 sail in a; Mach. 22 xi. 68 

Sheep-sheaiing; Wint, T. 129, xiii. 73 Sigh away Sundays; Ado, 37.. .vii. 68 

Sh eer= pure; Rich, II. 308 iv. 88 Sight= quantity; Haml. 16 ix. 205 

ale; Shrew, 14 iii. 193 Sightless; Macb. 75 xi. 67 

Shekels; Meaa 86 x. 67 Sign (of a house); Cymh. SO.. . .xii. 178 

Shelter « sheltered spot; Per. of battle; Jul. Caes. 241 . .viii. 79 

274 X. 272 Signiories; Temp. 26 xiii. 248 

Shent; Haml, 385.; ..ix. 289 Signior Sooth; Per. 50 x, 252 

Troil. 185 viii. 240 Signs of war about the neck; Rich. 

Shepherd blowing of his nails; 8 II. 158 iv. 77 

Hen. VI, 158 iii. 77 preceding death of kings ; 

Sherirspost; Tw, Nt. 68 vii. 241 Rich. II. 189 iv. 79 

Shive; Titus A. 42 xii. 262 Silence! Wint T. 87 xiii. 70 

Shoeson contmy feet; John, 226, V. 80 Silent, as noun; 2 Hen. VI. 90.. ii. 255 

Shogoff; Hen. V. 91 vi. 164 Silly cheat; Wint. T. 127 xiii. 73 

Shoon; Haml. 474 ix. 248 Silly-jeering; Lucr. 128 xiv. 57 

Short knife and a tlirong; Merry Silver (i)unningly) ; Jnl. Cses. 

W. 66 .ri. 248 108 viii. 67 

Shot-free; 1 Hen. IV. 308 v. 268 livery; Per. 304 x. 275 

Shoulder, to touch the ; Cymb. pillars; Hen. VIII. 158 . .xiii. 170 

SG2 xii. 196 sound of music; Romeo, 197, ii. 76 

Shoulder’d; Rich. III. 484 iv. 220 Simonides, feigixed anger of; Per, 

Shove-groat; 2Hen. IV. 182....vi. 77 137 x. 260 

Shovel-boards; Merry W. 10.... vi. 244 Sin, parley with; John, 281 v. BO 

Show of kings; Macb. 199 xi. 78 Siners death; Macb. 32 .xi. 64 

Shows = teaches; Merch. 292 v. 170 Single (in double sense); Coriol. 

(of grief); Haml. 46 ....... ix. 208 98 xii. 81 

Shrew, spelling of; Merch. 327.. v. 174 = feeble; 3 Hen. VI. 297 ..iii. 87 

Shrewd ~ evil ; As Y. L, 189 . . . . vii. 181 simple; 2 Hen. IV. 93 . . . vi. 72 

(in doubtful sense); Rich. II. Mach. 43 xi. 64 

208 ..iv. 81 Single-soled; Romeo, 91 ii 68 

Shrowd; Ant. 265 xi. 257 Single oppositions; (jymb, 230, xii. 191 

Shrug, patient; Merch. 97 . . . , . . v. 156 Sink or swim; 1 Hen. IV. 82 ... . v. 247 

Shut up; Macb. 91 xi, 68 Sinon; 3Hen. VI, 215 ...iii 81 

Shy; Meas. 145. x. 72 Sir, abbreviated form of; 2 Hen. 

Shylock. irony of; Merch. 96.. . . v. 156 VI, 229 ii. 267 

— and Antonio; Merch. 85.,.. v. 155 as title of clerics; Rich. HI. 

avarice of; Merch. 210 v. 164 345 iv. 212 

ohai*acter of; Merch. 80^. . . , v. 155 As Y, L. 111., . il 

conversion of; Merch. 314, v. 172 boy; Ado, 337 vii. 99 

grievance of; Merch. 83. . . . v. 165 Guy; Hen. VIII. 267 — xiii. 181 

dissimulation of; Merch. 87, v. 155 Henry Bishop, music to songs 

Merch. 101 v, 157 by; Shrew, 82 iii. 199 

Merch. 102 v. 157 John Grey; 3 Hen. VI. 197, iii. 80 

Merch. 106 v. 157 seizure of land^ of; 

Merch, 157 v. 160 3 Hen. VI. 198 iii. 80 

love of money of: Merch. 312, V. 172 a Lancastrian; 3 

name of; Merch. 68 v. 154 Hen. VI. 199 iii. 80 

interpretingSeripture; Merch. Priest; Tw. Nt. 220 vii. 261 

89 v. 156 “ Sir-reverence ; ” Errors, 84 i. 11 5 

passion of; Merch. 96 v. 166 Topas; Tw, Nt, 248. vii. 253 


r poetic); 2 Hen. VI. 

progressive); Errors. 

i. 

progressive); Merch. 

..V. 

ing affected); Rich. 




,rii^ 

inferiors; 

.1 62 


.iv. 2(M 
.iv. 77 

.m, aa 
- 221 


illliilli 

Slai 


i. ' 

' > I,! i' ( ' .1 

Slav 

,1. i„A,> 


. IL lei 

'“sxi: vjcj m.- 


. VI. 248....iii. 83 

sX. 8... i. 53 

Ricli, IX. I(f4...iv. 77 

oil, 4 viii. 229 

ly; Mife. Nt. 244, iii. 276 
1 Hen. IV. 

.^48 

; JR.oraM,*97.’.*.'*,*'.'ii 68 
"^"ycence, <fee., allu- 

‘45, iii. 258 

,„.,,,,.„i47 xiii. 254' 

skainble; 1 Hen. IV. 

I 255 

V. 65 

» X. 67 

xi. 84 

xi. 77 

e abortive ; Troil. 

.,vii!.,245 

erssto misuse; Harnl. 105, ix. 214 

erer, a, poitrayed by Beatrice; 

s 100 vii, 70 

* Cyml). 75 xii. 181 

of; Jnl. Cies. 70, viii. 64 
e; Macb. 108 ..... . xi. 70 

l>oil 287... viii. 252 

iL 10. ....ix. 204 

-Ortcal treatment of; 

■' 105 

en; Add, 211, vii. 88 



^ mlt P. 

Sola; Mercli. 380 v. 174 

Solace, to (verb intrans,); Rich. 

iv.,205 

Solanio, spellingrof; Merch. 241, v. 166 
Soldier as trisyllable; 1 Hen, IV. 

■7$,.*.......... ..V, 246 

Soldier’s pole; Ant. 344 xi. 262 

Soldier to; Oymb. 208 xii. 189 

Sole, used puimii^ly; Merch. 282, v. 169 

Soldmnized; love’s X 85 i. 55 

Soles (piinningly); Jul. C0e8, 20, viii. 59 

Solicited; Hand. 687 ix. 2<H 

Solidares; Tim. 87 xi. 151 

Solid flesh; HamX. 61 ix. 2(^ 

Soliloquy, license In; 2 Hen. VI. 

51 '.ih251: 

Soliman & Perseda, imitated pas- 
sage; John, 59. v. <14 

Solon’s hap^piness; Tit. A. 17..xiL 251 
Somerset, Duke of, wi*ongly intro- 
duced; 3 Hen. VI. 286 iii. 88 

Some thing (accentuation of)l 

Romeo, 212 ii. 76 

(as adj.); Lear, 8 x. 162 

Sometime; Merch. 41 v. ir>2 

Son (punningly); John, 116 v. 68 

1 Hen. VI. 208 xi. 168 

Song, hunting; As Y. L. 148... vii. 176 

attributed tf) Anne Boleyn; 

.2' Hen. IV. I%:. ..VL '77: 
original of; MaoU 102. — xi. 77 
Songs in old plays; Per. 281 ... .x. 278 

Sonnet, tui*n; Love's L. i. 55 

— XCIV., compared with pas- 
sage in 'I’w. Ht 231 xiv. KB 

4-*— CXLV. doubtfully axxthentic; 

Sown. 873 xiv, 114 

Sormets CLHI. OLIV., original of; 
Sonh, 802 ..xiv. 115 

parallels in; John, 180 ... .v. 69 

profuse imagery of; Somi. 

:: ■312. i: . ^ : .> i 'I ; .U .XiV^, lit'' 
- — resemblances in; Two Oent, 

' 123 176 

— - Rosaline in; Borneo, 84.. , .xi. 67 

and early plays; John. 130y v, 69 

mties, God's; Merch. 182. ,v. IW 

at xxight; Heas. 48 x. 64 

sayer; Jul. Csesv 141...., viii, 70 

Merch. 114 .v. 157 

, Nt.„m .„.....„...;.viL2!47 

d’ the moonshine* Lear. 182, x,. 174 
s (custom at weddings); Shi's w» 

19.:.- 

rers, Laplaxki; Errors, 109, i. 116 
‘Ow a cause for repentarxce; 2 

len. VI. 823 li. 276 

:oby; Ado, 324. vii. 96 

wag; Ado, 324 vii. 96 

B=raixk; Ado,3 vii 60 

Foompaixy; Mids. Ht 171, ixL 289 

- — swmetnod; Merch. 62 v. 153 

to ; 1 Hen. VI. 120 iL 153 

and suit; MeA& 186.» * . , « . .3 l 76 
ted to no proof: Shrexv, 163, iii. 205 

-fool; Temp. 157, xiiL 254 

' - Shrew, 9 ............. . . .li$. i98 


. (metaphorically); ^leas. 5, x. 60 
(punningly); Alei*ch. 282.... v. 169 


:illing; Errors, 21 .,.,.L 110 

id,, music; Hidfi. Nt. 229. . .iiL ^5 
(or sooth ?): Tw. :Nt. 1 . . . . vii 237 

R!Ch.III. 167...... iv. 107 

<term in falconry); John, 

. { «j.tf ,v* 8S 

16 Sous’d gurnet; 1 Hexx, IV. 263 .. v. 259 
'^^‘■^^h, growing on the; JuL CScs. 

viii 67 

am : 3 Hen, VI. 294 ..... . iii. 87 

.amprnn, sapp<xsed allusiojv 
Sonn, 265. xiv" 100 


^ 2 Hen, VI, 12R., 41 259 
South-west (wind); Temp. 73, xiii. 247 
Sovereignty of reason; Haixxl. 125, ix. 216 

Sowl, to; CorioL 261 xii. 95 

Sowter; Tw. Ht, 148 lylS. '»4| , 

Space, as plural form; All ’s W* 

,21..* v|i! 

Span-counter; 2 Hen. VI. 256 . . 
Spanierd; Ant 312. . . 


145 

£!! 


Spanishj^uch; 1 14^1 


310. 


Tragedy, parallel in; 


- qixo 


srew, 3 * . . 1 . 

from; 


— . Ado, 50*..,, 

Spare Heaven; Meta. 90. . . .... .x. 

Sparrow, pet name of; John, 68, v. 
Spavin; Hen* VIII. 98 ?tm * 


5 


Speak small, to; 





' m 

I.* .. .. j'li: 


Troil. 201 

Speeds fortune; W 
Spend their mouths; 

■ 136 Ai» 

Spent, day is; Rich. III. 343... .iv. 21 

Sperr up; Troil, 7 viii 

Sphere; All’s Wl. 10.. ...... . . vi 

moones; Mids. iS’t. 64 i, 

Sphere<l bias; Tr«Ak,.255'.. . .■* ■*. . * viii ■■:.260- 

Spheresi nxixsld Aft' (HAroh. 386* *v** 174 1' 










St. Ambrose. 


INDEX. 


Summer-sw 


TOl, p. wl. p. vol. i>. 

Ke to thrive; Starve, to, promiiiciation of; Strawberry; Hew. V. 46 vi. 160 

iv. 70 Coriol. 159,. xii. 87 Strawy; Troil. S83 viii. 256 

to; 1 Hen. VI. State® act of standing; Love’s L. Stiay’d (transitively); ]Errors, 123, i. 117 

ii. 149 127 i. 62 Strays; 2 Hen. VI. 170 ii. 262 , 

Rich. IL 47, iv. 68 ® canopy; Coriol. 321 xii. JM) Stray shapes; Love’s L. 218 i, 69 

r; 2 Hen. VI. =dais* Mach. 149 xi. 74 Stieak her eyes; Mids. Rt. 127, iii. 266 

ii. 273 and profit; Rich. II. 273 ..iv. 86 Strength = skill ; Meas, 3 x. 60 

er;lHen. VI. States® men of rank; Cymb. Strew’d, presence; Rich. II. 93, iv. 71 

.......... . . ii. 148 180 xii, 188 Stricken; Rich. II. 286 iv. 86 

m of scholars; Station® post; Haml. 416 ix. 242 Jnl. Cces. 139 viii 69 

.. ...i. 171 Statna; 2 Hen. VI. 189 ii. 263 Stricter® more restricted; Cymb. 

L.‘ III. 68. . , .iv. 189 Jnl. Cses. 134. viii. 69 304. xii. 196 

; Haml. 480, ix. 248 Statue; I’wo Oent. 113 i. 174 Stricture Meas. 36 x. 62 

atory sense); (painted); Wint. T. 227. .xiii. 80 Strides, Tarquin’s; Macb. 95.. .xi. 68 

xiii. 67 Statues® statutes; Ado, 217...,vii. 83 Strolling players, allusion to;- 

balconyatback Statute® security; Sonn. S48..xiv. 113 Shrew, 8 

xi. 265 Statute-caps; Love’s L. 186 i. 66 Strong (in evil sense); Lear, 169, x. 173 

V, 144 xii. 256 Statutesof the streets; Ado, 215, vii. 83 Struck in years; Rich. III. 59 .. iv. 189 

on of time of Staves (of lance); Rich. III. 600, iv. 233 Strutting player; Troil. 67 . . . .viii. 235 

100 xii. 183 Stay=obatacle; John, 112 v. 68 Stubbea’ Anatomy of Abuses, par- 
ted heads on ; Stead, to®to aid; Merch. 70. ... v. 154 allel in; :^meo, 116... .... . . .h. 69 

x. 248 Steal; 1 Hen. VI. 58 ii. 147 Stubble-land; 1 Hen. I V, 69 ... . v. 246 

^Onion; Haml. Steepof India; Mids. Nt. 84... iii. 261 Stuck, term in fencing; Haml. 

ix. 238 Stelled; Lear, 320 x. 184 542 ix. 253 

eferencetothe; Stepdame; Ti'oll. 191 viii. 245 — — Tw Nt. ^2 vu. 252 

Vi. 69 Stephiino; Mei-ch. 328 v. 174 Study; Love’s L. 10 n 63 

DU to; Cymb. Sterling; 2 Hen. IV. 129. vl 74 Stuffy® bagg«^e; Errors, 121... . ..i. 117 

......xii. 182 Stew (metaphorically); Meas.206,x. 77 Stuff d (sufficiency); Wmt. T. 

supposed refer- Stewards; Sonn, 229 xiv. 108 64. S? 

;2., xiv. 104 Stew'd prunes; 2 Hen. IV. 173, vi, 76 Stuffed; Ado, 13 vn, 61 

window ahov&i Meas. 60 x. 65 Ado, 14 vn, 61 

xiii. 179 Srixo/xudia ; 1 Hen. VI. 20’7 ii. 163 243 ••••*••• • • :•*;;•** f I 

haring profits; — ^ Rich. III. 628 iv. 227 Stuffingtennis-balls; Ado 196..v^ 81 

ix. 239 3 Hen. VI. 200 iii. 80 Stumble, to (superstition); Romeo, 

f reciining on Sticking-place; Macb, 83 xi. 67 224. lu 77 

nl. 348 ..... . ix, 286 Stickler; Troil. 342 viii. 257 Style; 2 Hen. VL ^ ii. 2g 

•‘•discovering” Sticks®stabs; Asy.L.21 vii. 162 iHen. VI. 104... ........ ..u. 151 

272 .Tx. 272 Stifle up; John, 250 v. 82 (punmngly); I^ve s L. 14. . .u 54 

VIII. 134, Xiii. 168 Still conclusion; Ant 339 xi. 262 of gods; Ado, ^ i!? 

on Of players; — ^ == frequent; Rich. III. ^1, iv. 227 Subscribed; Lear, 322 — .... ..x. 1^ 

. . . . . . .ix. 224 music; Mids. Nt 229 iii. 275 Subscribes® yields; Sonn. 26b, xiv. 110 

It universities ; Still-piecing; All 's Wl. 126. . . .viii. Ib2 Substance; HamL 114 ix. 2l5 

ix. 236 Stillness; Merch. 25 v. 151 oio S 

370,. X. 188 Sting, popular error as to snakes; ‘^5? 

r»h V 159 •*> Hen VI. 173 ii. 262 Subtle® difficult; Conol 29.5 . .xii. 97 

irically ; * Sorin. Stinking and flyblown ; 1 Hen, VI. Suburbs, houses in ibe; Meas. 20, x. 61 

ch.26‘.\’**.'..Vl50 Stithied; Troil. 280. viii. 252 — to; , 1 Hen VI 138 .u. 155 

Sonn 89 .xiv. 101 Stithy; Haml, 843 ix. 236 Successive; lit A, 1. — — xii. ^59 

Ant. ^5".',’. .xi*. 251 Stock-fish; Temp. 154 xiii. 254 Suckling, feir Jolm, A Supplement, 

w sense; Coriol. Stomach ® courage; Temp. 46, xm. 245 &c.; Lucr. 26.. xiv. 53 

xii. 81 Stomaching; Ant 98 a. 243 Sudden; Macb, 218.. .... .... ..xi. 80 

'Vm • So st^"witeh:' 2^? m 

fl sSMCSttor2Hei:VL2«:u;ai9 

1.; .‘...riit 09 Store, the, used metaphorically; Margai-et; 

I?;. ^.v:.v. m — to-; wh;®?’.:'. ,-,;ix.io3 su^^mtoa with sack; 

» 68 onki.ideie;moh:ra; 

J RtrfftSe* Sonn ”l8 xiV. 107 Summer-seeming; Macb. 215... xi. 80 

“'S 1 Hen IV 16!^ v. 251 Summer’s story; Sonn. 237 — xiv. lOS 

'is®*:::;-;.-.;-. 1: * 1 h^": iv; If :;v.Vvi. la sun.me,>^eiuV. xwooent. n. s. m 


Sumpter. 


INDEX. 


ii ‘ u ^ x ITO 

Sun (pmuiingly); JoJm, 116. . . . . v. 6S 

Kich.m.l43 iv. 195 

- — to get the; Love's L. 141.. . . i. 63 

r the; Haml. 41 ix. 207 

" — r Of York; Kich. IIL 38 . , . .iv. 187 

• aJluaion to ; 3 Hen. VL 

t ill :m 

Stm to sun; KJch. !!» 258 iv, 85 

Sun-harn'd; Ado, 132. vii. 73 

Sanbomt; Ttoil. 82 viil 236 

Sunday, fair on; Troil. 19 . . . . viii. 231 
as day for weddings; Shrew, 

93 fit 200 

^ ^ As fi L, 171 vii 179 

Sundays, observance of; Ado, 

, 

Sunset; 3 Hen. Vt. 143 . iii. 76 

John, 136 V. 70 

Superfluous; All's WL 12..: ..viil 144 

Superstitiously; Per. 242,. : x. 269 

Supersubtle; 0th. 66 ii. 84 

Supper-time; Rich. III. 595 . . . . iv. 232 

Suppliance; Haml. 81 ix. 211 

Supposes; Shrew, 158 HI 205 

Shrew, 201 Hi. 208 

Stire, to make; Tit. A. note 68, xii. 263 

SurpUce; All's Wl. 42 viii. 146 

Sur-rein'd; Hen. V. 167. ...... . vi, 168 

Surrey, Earl of; Hen. VIII. 

„ 121 xfil. 167 

Surveyor, Buckingham’s; Hen. 

Vin. 84 xiii. 163 

Susanna (ballad of); Tiv, Nt. 

101 vii 244 

Suspect « suspicion ; 2 Hen. VI. 

f H. M 

Suspicion; 1 Hen. IV. 292 2^ 

'tf lohiii ITtJ. v, 75 

Sustaining (garments) ; Temp. 

,f < ; m . y A, . ai .. . . , i J , ; ^ . , . . « ^ , iiii. 246 


Sutton CoW; 1 Hen. IV. 261... v. 269 
Swan, dying, song of; John, 311, v. 88 

~ — ilfii.ia nmslc: 01. K7 ..Ie. lOT 






“Tailor" cries; Mids. Nt 79.. Hi. 261 
Tailors, reputation of; As Y. L. 

Ip vH. 179 

Tamt, to (intrans.); Mach. 246, xi, 83 
“ Take all," to; Ant, note 2^; .xi, 268 

a muster; 1 Hen. IV, 260 . .v. 259 

a nap; 38ich lit 610 iv, 234 

him over, <fe&; Rich. III. 

191 iv. 199 

in, to; Cymb. 154 xH. 186 

it in snuff, to; 1 Ben, IV. 71, v. 246 

it upon, <fec.; 1 Hen. IV. 137, v. 250 

me with you; Romeo, 151 - . ii. 72 

mine ease in mine inn; I Hen. 

IV. 238 V. 268 

or lend; Cymb. 219 xii. 190 

on. to; 3 Hen. VI. 173 .. ..Hi, 78 

ortler for- Errors, 130 1 118 

to; Shrew, 68 Hi. 197 

the hatch; John, 287. v. 85 

thought and die; Jiil. Cies, 

112 ..\iH, 67 

XT' about thee 

ix, 88 

— up; Rich. HI. 93 ...iv. 191 

Taken, bravely; All ’s Wl. 132, viil. 16$ 
•~up; Ado,281.....i*ii...*vll m 
with the manner; jlove's L, 

15.. .,^ I, M 

Takes* bewitches; Haml. 29. ’.‘ix! 206 
Taking up; 2 Hen. IV. 68. . . . . .vL n 
“ Talbot,^' cry of; 1 Hen, VI. 114, ii. 153 

discretion of; 1 Hen. VI, 123. ii 154 

Young, death of; i Hen. VI. 

217.. ...... 164 

physical proportions of; 1 

Hen. VL 119 ii 153 

Tall fellow of tliy hands; Wiat T, 

226. xiii, ! 
Tallow-catch; l Hen. IV, i6i...v! 251 
Tmnburlaine, Marlowe's, parallel 

m; 0th 51.. ix. 82 

Haml. 484 ix. 249 

parodied line in; 2 Hen, IV. 

• 176 vi 77 

Tame, watch'd; Troil. 174.. ..viii! 243 
to sufferance; Soun. 140. .xiv. 103 
Taming of Shrew, rhymed passages 

in; Shrew, 114 Hi, 

Taming-school; Shrew, 151 .. . !iii! 204 

Tang; Temp. 132 xiii. 262 

Tapestiy; Shrew, 03 Hi. w) 

Tapster; As Y. L. 118 vfi 178 

prge; Love’s L. 206 i. eg 

Tarreon; Troil. 9i viii. 286 

“> — — — John, 190 78 

Tarsus; Per. 66 . . x 2{^ 

— course of ship for;“pir! 

171. X 

1ai*t-ar; Hen. V. 112,.., vi 

Task, to; John. 1^ !. !. !. .. v! 7i 

Tassel-gentle; Romeo, 7a...!!. H 67 

Taste*test; Lear, 74 x 166 

- — ^to, to; John,30a ...!!v' 88 






Table, heart’s; All’s Wi 11... viii 144 
(in palmistry); Mercli. 144, v. 159 

of eye, drawn in; John, 117, v. 68 

of my heart; Sonn. 61 ... . xiv. 99 

Tables* tablets; Troil. 262.... viii 261 

Kami 164 Ix. 218 

turn up the; Romeo, 65.. . .ii 65 

Tabor; Tw, Nt 168. vii 247 

Tabourines; Ant. 305 xi259 

Ta’en out; 0th. 158 ix. 94 

Taffeta; 1 Hen. IV. 42 ,,v. 242 

Tw. Nt. 127 vii 245 

Tag, the; Coriol 197 xii 90 

Tailor, to turn; 1 Hen. IV. 216, v. 266 
“Tailor" cries: Mids. NL 79 fH 9m 


Taurus; Tw. Nt. W 

Tautology, instance of; Rich. 


VA . XarliUJ.lv JiJ.. 

...if. « 

Tawdry-lace; Wint. 1. 171. . - -toil ' 76: 

Tawny (coats); 1 Hen, VI. 87... H. 160 


Team of horse, Two Ger 

71 A'.. 

Tear a cat; ,Mids* Ni 4a . . .-4 
Tedious; Mlda 256. J 

Teen; Teuip. ^ ^ , .it 

Tell,^ I cannot (punningly); 2 He 
IV* 89,,.,...,,........,,,, j 

Telius; Per. 212*. 

Temper, intransitive use of; 


emper, intransitive use of; 3 

Hem. VL270. ....... ......411. 35 

-p stain (he; Rich* 11. m. . 4v. 84 


- to; Ado, 137 


73 


Temperance; Tem‘p.* note* ios,* xiii! 250 

Temper'd; Hen. V, m ,.vi 366 

Tempest, parallel in; Per. 139 . .x. 260 
- — droppingftre; J ul. Cm. 68. viii. 63 
Temple; Mereh. ........y, jsg 

— privHegeof; 1 Hen. VI. 129, ii 154 
Ten, single; 3 Hen. VI. 297.... iii 87 

commandments; 2 Hen. VI. 

81,.,.. ....* It 864 

T-*- weals; 2 Hen. VL 306 .... 41 275 


- more * a J ury ; Merch. *31^* v! 

- shillings; 1 Hen. IV. 61. . . . v. 


— snuungs; 1 Hen. IV. 61. . . . v. 245 
Tench, stung like a; 1 Hen, IV. 

_ 93 .. .■c.i.i**, . , ... , . , , .y. y-te 

Tender, to; Tw* ,l)iii284 * .... .vii Im 
TendeAeAedi m ' 


ifuiliiainj pi 


Tennyson! In Memor 

In; Haml 6^..,,;. 
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INDEX, 


Trenched, 


Yol. p. 

Thing* (in collective sense); 

vShrew, 165 iii. 206 

called whips; 2 Hen, VI. 

Ill ii. 258 

Think (and die); Ant. 258 xl. 256 

to believe; Eich. III. 146, iv. 196 

Thinks 't thee; Haml. 602 ix. 258 

Third-borough; Shrew, 4 iii. 192 

This =s all this; Merck 15 v. 160 

side Tiber; Jul. Cses. 197, viii. 75 

Thisne; Mids. Nt. 6S iii, 259 

Thomas Tapster; Meas. 21 x. 61 

Thorn-bush; Mids, Kt. 277 ....iii. 279 
Thorough = through ; Mids. Nt. 

03 iii. 259 

JuL CsBS. 16S viil. 72 

Merck 249 v. 167 

‘"Thou knave” (a catch); Tw. Nt 

97 vii. 243 

Thou’st ” (him); Tw. N't 1^, vii. 249 

Thought Since; Tim, 172 xi. 156 

last, not least; Jul. Cses. 

169 viii. 72 

Thought (in double sense) ; Haml. 

313 ix. 233 

“Thought is free;” Tw. Nt 25, vii. 289 

Thoughten: Per. 260. x. 271 

Thrasonical; love’s L. 144 i. 63 

Oliread; Temp. 179 xiii. 256 

Threading; Lear, 174 ,.x. 178 

Three and thirty wounds; Jul. Cjcs. 

,1 '245.., -'.w Viii. 79 

Three- farthings ^ a coin ; John, 

43 V. 62 

Three-hoop’dpot; 2 Hen. VI. 253, ii. 269 
Three-man (song men); Wint T. 


Time * society; Sonn. 298.... xiv. ill 

and the hour; Mack 44 „ .xi. 64 

of action; 0th. (i. 1). ix. 76 

question as to; Temp. 

53 xiii. 246 

of day, not worth the; Per. 

269 

of life; Jul. C»8. 251 viii. 80 

on crutches; Ado, 134. . . .vii. 73 

reference; Sonn. 256. xiv. 109 

Time-honour’d; Eick II. 27., . . iv. 66 
Timely-parted; 2 Hen. VI. 198.. ii. 264 

Times (to come); John, 243 v. 81 

Time’s pencil; Sonn. 41. ..... .xiv. 98 

Timon, epitaph on, 215-227; Tim. 

215 xi. 169 

old play; Tim. 126 xi. 153 

tomb of; Tim. 215 xi. 159 

Tinct- tincture; All’s WL 193, viii. 157 

Tincture; Wint T. 101 xiii. 71 

Tinctures; Jul. Cces. 186. vih. 69 

Tinkers; Tw. Nt 103 vii. 244 

Tinsel; Ado. 235.... vii. 86 

Tire = head-di*ess; Ado, 234 ... . vii. 86 

rich, about you; Per. 175 . .x. 264 

on (of a hawk); 8 Hen. VI. 

76 iii, 70 

on, to; Cymb. 190 xii. 189 

Tir’d; Eich. II. 325 iv. 90 

Tiring; Tim. X18 xL 152 

Tis a world to see; Shrew, 91.. iii. 200 

''Pifania* TWi/la QO am 


To-morrow; Mack' 261 xi. 86 

“To-morrow is St Valentine's 

day;” Haml. 430 ix. 248 

Tomyris, Queen; 1 Hen. VI. 118, ii 153 
Tongs and bones; Mids. Nt 219, iii. 273 
Tongue, bird of my; Ado, 30 ..vii 63 
Tongues(punningly); Tw.Nt 29.vii. 239 

and sorrows; Per. 68 x. 258 

To-night; Ado, 256.. vii 88 

once; Merry W. 113 vi 261 

Too dear a halfpenny; Haml. 

242 ix. 223 

late; SHen. VI. 171 iii 77 

soon; 3 Hen. VI. 171 Hi 77 

Too-too; 3 Hen. Vl. note 102.. iii 72 

Too too; Merch. 171 v. 161 

Tool, as name of personage ; Hen. 

VIH. 269 xiii. 181 

Toothache, to have the; Ado, 

190. vii. go 

■ charm for; Ado, 200, ... . .Vii 82 

Toothpick; John, 60 v. 63 

Toothpicker; Ado, 124 vii 72 

Top, take by the; Ado, 64 vii 66 

To-pinch; Meny W. 151 vi 252 

Top of judgment; Meas. 74 x. 66 

Topp'd = lopped; Per. 67 x. 253 

surpassed; Haml. 530 .. . ix. 252 

Torch-bearers; Merck 151 v. 160 

Torches, links and; 1 Hen. IV. 

*234 V. 257 

made to light; Venus, 19, xiv. 23 

Tom (in doubtful sense); Eich. II. 

231 iv. 82 

Tott’ring; John, 304 v. 87 

Touch, to (gold); Errors, 84 i. Ill 

^ — - .(figuratively); CorioL 234, xli 93 

Touch’d Coriol. 166 xii. 88 

Touches straits; Sonn. 44 ....xiv, 98 
Tourney, introduction of; Per. 

99 X. 256 

Toward; Haml. 640 ix. 262 

Tower, scene laid at ; 3 Hen. VI. 

261 iii 85 

the; Eich. II. 279 iv, 86 

Towering (in falconry); Macb. 

123 xi 72 

Town clerk; Ado, 809 vii 94 

Trace, to=ato wander through; 

Mids. Nt. 71 iii. 260 

-to follow; Hen. VIII. 

182 xiii 172 

Trade - general way; Hen. VIII, 

238 xiii. 179 

Traded; Troil. Ill viii. 238 

Traditional; Eich. III. 294 iv, 206 

Tragedian, conventional tricks of; , 

Eich. III. 383 iv. 215 

Trains = devices; Macb. 220 .... xi. 80 
— — sumptuary regulation as to; 

Hen. VIII. 166 xiii. 169 

Tra j ect; M erch. 261 v. 168 

Ti'anslate; Troil. *266 viii, 251 

Transposition, accidental, of 

words; Haml. 321 ix. 234 

Transylvanian; Per. 224 x. 268 

Trash; Otli. 92 ix. 86 

Shrew, 5 iii. 192 

to; Temp. 2S .xiii, 243 

Travellers of the period; As Y. 1, 

128, 129 

Travelling (in double sense) ; 

Macb. 121 xi, 71 

Travers’d; Tim. 217 xi, 159 

Tray. trip; Tw. Nt. 157 vii. 247 

Treachers; Leai*, 83 x. 167 

'Treaties; Ant. 261 xi. 256 

Trees to speak; Mack 167 .xi. 76 

'Trembling (under demoniac pos- 
session); Temp. 185 ...... . .xiii. 252 

i Trenched; Mack 153 xt 75 

305 , , , I " ‘ ' 


Titania; Mids. Nt. 82... hi. 

Title; 2 Hen. VI. 69.,... ii. 

Title-leaf; 2 Bfen. IV. 88 vi. 

Titus Andronicus, equivalent pas- 


Tit A. 130 xii. 250 

Tit. A. 48 xii. 252 

Tit A. 147 xii. 257 

To, guilty; Errors, 90... ...i. 115 

a= in addition to; Troil. 11, viii. 230 

«^of; Hen. VIII. 160 xiii. 169 

*witir. Hen. VIII. 187 . .xiii. 172 

John, 149 V. 72 

Mids. Nt 190 iii. 271 

bring (obscure phrase); Troil. 

47 viii. 233 

do observance; Mids. Nt 29, iii. 256 

fortli; Temp. 75 xiii. 247 

point: Temp. 61 xiii. 245 

quarrel; Ado, 116 \Mi. 71 

see; Eich. 11. 118 iv. 73 

— take ?= by taking; Per. 244.. x. 269 

the dtterraost; Troil. 264, viii. 261 

wit; 3 Hen. VI. 834 iii. 90 

withdraw with you; Haml. 

379 ix. 239 

Toad, eyes of; Eomeo, 143 ii. 71 

jewelin head of; As Y. L. 33, vii. 164 

and lark; Eomeo, 148. ii. 71 

Toads, heavy -gaited; Eich. II. 

202 iv. 80 

venom of; Eich. H. 202 . . .iv, 80 

3Hen. VI. 146 iii. 76 

Toast for Neptune; Troil. 53. .viii. 284 

Toasting-iron; John, 247 v. 82 

Toasts-and-butter; IHen. IV. 265, v. 260 

Toaze; Wint T. 209 xiii. 79 

Tods; Wint T. 128 xiii. 73 

Toil (verb trans.); 2 Hen. VI. 36, ii. 260 
Token, this; 1 Hen. VI. 155 .. . .ii. 156 

to send by some; BiTors, 96, i. 115 

Token’d pestilence; Ant. 234... xi. 254 
Tolls* to pay toll; All ’sWl. 196, viii 167 
Tom (colloquialism); All’s Wi 

84..,., viii 149' 

Tomb, Eomeo and Paris meeting 

at; Eomeo, 217 ii 77 

in figurative antithetical 

sense; Sonn. 212 xiv. 107 


Tlifee suns; ^Hen; yi. ll*! 

Thrice-repured; Troil. 171, 


Tlirift; Merck 44.. v. 152 

Throes; Ant 228 xi. 254 

Throng’d - pressed ; Per. 33 x. S50 

Throstie; Merck 56 v. 153 

Through«togo; Per. 227 x. 268 

with them; 2 Hen. IV. 68.. vi 71 

Throw, in doubtful sense; T\v. 

:• 'Nt W....... J.,,. ..vii 254 

down; Eich. II. 44 iv. 67 

Tlmim; Mids. Nt 280 iii 279 

Thumb-ring, alderman’s; 1 Hen. 

IV. 174 V. 252 

Thwart (adj.); Lear, 137 x. l7l 

Tib, as a cant name; All’s Wi 
< U r...,.vlii 149 

, if-’ m 

Tickled O’ the sear; Haml. 246 . . ix. 224 
Tickling, die with; Ado, 180... vii 79 

vi 7$' 

Wn. TOE 2p, 3£iii '176 
41 . . 1 16t 

Tiger, name of ship; Macb. 21 . , xi. 63 

AtSi, - ^ - .5Si 258 

i i-meii J#' . 4 - . H - - - * ^ 

gM . w .. . . tii. 244 

♦...X* 73 

"ntuk Itetinc tetfSfCtibn of; 

Cymk 100. xii. 183 

extreme part of; Love's L. 

' of ; ; to* 3#^ x. W 



INDEX. 


vq!. jv. 

XTnpeopled house; Love's L. 39,. i. 55 

II»pmable; Tw. Xt 276 vii. 254 

“Uopm’d; Lear. 66 x. 166 

Unreclaimed; Haml. 100 ix. 220 

Unrecurlog; Tit. 'A. 73 iii. SiiS 

'Uiiresi>eete(l; Sonn. 100 xiv. 102 

Unrest; Sonn. 380 ,xiv. 114 

Unrhymed line occurriiig in rhymed 

passage; Love’s L. 6 i. 53 

Unrougu; Macb. 241 xi. 83 

IJnseason’d; MeiTy W, 75 vi. 248 

Onseminar’d; Ant 80 xL 242 

Unsisting; Meas. 160 x. 74 

Unstaid; Bich. II. UB. iv, 72 

Umtain’d; Errors, 50 {,112 

Untempering; Hen. V. 275 vi. 178 

Unthread eye (of needle); John, 

207 80 

Unthrifty son; Bich. II 304.. ..iv. ^ 

Untoward; Shrew. 106 iii. 207 

Untraded; Troil. 272 vih. 251 

XJntread; Merch. 167 v. 161 

Untrimmed; John, 141 v. 71 

Untrue (as noun) mine; Sonn. 

286 xlV, 110 

Unvalu’d; Rich- III. 162 iv. 107 

Umvares; 3 Hen. VI, 165 hi. 77 

Unwashed hands; 1 Hen. IV, 244, v. 258 

Up and down; Ado, 07 vii. 70 

Up-oast; Cymb. 88 xh. 182 

Upmost; Jul. Cms. 93 vih. 66 

Upon S5 by; Mtdfi. Kt 12b, . . . . Jli 26^ 

--John, 273 V.' 81 

by reason «€; Lear, 82.. *x. 167 , 

— a heap; Jn| . Om 72 .... . vtii ' #, 

— a thought; Mach, Md. . sti W* 
— ^ the hip; Mewh. 82 ....... ,v, W 

< mjmt at) youfi Ifopr ; ^ 

Urehiiii; temp. 74... i a| ' 

1 ^ I 


wl. p. 

Twist a story; Ado, 55 vii. 65 

Two and thirty, <fcc. ; Shrew, 52, hi 196 

courses, to set; Temp. 12, xiii. 242 

hours’ traffic; Borneo, 2 ii 61 

Noble Kinsmen, parallel in; 

Haml, 548 ix. 253 

parallel in; Mids. 

Nt. 194 hi 271 

l\vofold truth; Sonn. 106 xiv. 102 

Tybalt, arrogance of; Borneo, 

107 ii 69 

Typographical eiTor as to letter s ; 

Per. 181 X. 250 

interchange of V and 

U; Per. 161 x. 262 

Tyrannically; Kami 261 ix, 225 

Tyrant; Mad). 176 ...xi 77 

all; Sonn. 383 xiv. 114 

Tyre, course of ship for; Per. 

171 X. 263 

l>red horse; Love’s L, 101 i 60 

Tyrian; Shrew, 93 hi 200 


lYumpets - tmmpeters ; Meas. Uncross'd; cymb, 170 xii 187 

192 X. 76 Uiumrrent: Wist T. 80..,.,.xhi 70 

~ ffimrish of; Mids. Nt.2C2..hi. 278 Undeaf; Rich. It 105 iv. 72 

Trunk-inheriting; Lear, 181 x. 174 I Under generation; Meas, 178... x. 75 

Tnmks (ornamental); Tw, Nt. : Undergoes; Cymb. 154 xii 186 

A37 vii. 252 i Under-skinfcer; I Hen. IV. 141, v. 260 

Trust; Cymb. 64 xii 180 i Understood relations; Macb.ie8,xi 76 

Ti-utli, doubtful meaning of; John, j Undertaker; Tw. Nt 235 vii 252 

147 V. 72 I Xrndiscover’d. country, the, dc.; 

^allc^lance; S<inn. 106 . . xiv. 102 Kami 311., ix. 233 

lYy, to, with main course; Temp. ' Unear’d=tinplonghed;Sonn.7,xiv, 06 

10 xhi 242 ‘ Uneasy; WInt T, 120. xiii 72 

Tub.intim; Meas. 140 x. 72 : Uneath; 2 Hen. VI. 145 ii 260 

’I’liok, sampler; Tw. Nt. 223 , . ..vii. 251 | Unexpressive; As Y. L. 77 . . ..vii 169 

Tucket; Hen. V. 185. vi. 170 , UnfurnislVd; M«rch. 234 .v 1^ 

— Meixh. 348 V. 175 walls; to. It 56 ..iv, m 

Tuition of God; Ado, 48. vii. 65 Ungartered; Two Gent. $5 i 167 

Tumbler’s hoop; Love’s L. 75-... i 58 Unhair d; Jdiii, 286 v. 85 

Tune; Macb, 233 — xi 82 Unhallowed (noh-elision of final 

TurkGregory; 1 Hen. IV. 310.. v. 263 ed); 2 Hen. VI, 108 ........ ..ii 267 

lurlygood; Lear, 216 x. 176 Unhappy; All’s Wl. 177 vih. 166 

Turn hacly 3 Hen. VI, 93 hi. 71 Unharm’d; Borneo, 18 ..ii 62 

■ Jttl. Cais. 147 vih. 70 Unhatch’d; Tw. Nt 224 vii 261 

1* the wheel; Errors, 80 i. 115 UnhouselVd; Haml. 166 Jx. 218 

■ sonnet; Love’s L, 20 i 65 Unicorn; Tim. 173. "..xi. 156 

- — the tables up; Borneo, 55.. ii. 65 Uniconis, how caught; Jui Uais 





INDBX 


Valdes, personality of; Per. 222, x. 267 Violentetli; Troil. 240 viii. 249 Warwick, eml^assy of; 3 Hen. VI. 

Vanish’d, JBU)meo, 129 ii. 71 Violets, as emblem; Haml, 5Q6, ix. 260' 187 • iii. 79 

Vanity; Temp. 188 xiii. 260 (figuratively); Rich. II. 297, iv. 87 the brother of; 3 Hen, VI. 

Vajioroiis drop; Mach. 173 xi. 70 Vipers, young,’ superstition as to; 152 : hi. 76 

Varlet; Troil. 10 ..viii. 230 Per. 27 x. 249 transposition in speech of ; 3 

Troil. 286 Viii. 252 Viper’s brood, in figurative sense; Hen, VI. 291 iii. 87 

Varnish’d faces; Merch. 160 v. 161 Per. 27 x. 249 youngest daughter of; Rich. 

Vast, over a; Wint. T. 2 xiii. 63 Virgil’s JEneid, quotation from; 2 III. 69 iv. 189 

(of night); Haml. 68 ix. 20i) Hen. VI. 239 ii. 268' .'Wash'd with dew; Shrew, 88... iii. 199 

Temp, 75 xiU. 247 Virginaling; Wint. T. 17 xiiL 65 Washing, ie. beautifying the face; 

Vasty; Merch. 176 v. 162, Vh-gin-knot; Per. 233 x, 268 Ado, 197 vii. 81 

Vaughan, as dissyllable; Rich. III. Temp. 181 xiii. 256 before meals, custom of; 

156 iv. 197 Virgin Martyr, The, parallel in; Shrew, note 139 hi. 204 

Vaunt=avant; Troil 9 viii. 230 Hen. VIII. note 232 xiii. 177 Wasps feeding on honey; Two 

Viiunt-couriers; Lear, 250 x, 179 — — patent; Mids. Ht, 15 iii. 256 G-ent. 24 ..1 160 

Vaward; Coriol. 75 xii. 79 Virtue « valour; Ant, 301 xi. 259 Wassail; Haml. 108 ix. 214 

1 Hen. VI. 48 ii. 146 Virtuous lie; Sonn. 177 xiv. 105 Macb. 84 — : xi. 67 

Mids. Nt. 231 iii. 275 Voices = votes; Coriol. 151 *xii. 80 candle ; 2 Hen. IV. 86. — vi. 72 

Veal, jocular allusion; Love’s L. Voiding lobby; 2 Hen. VI. 228.. ii. 267 Waste, as legal term; Rich. II. 

182 i. 66 Voluble; Love’s L 61 i. 57 120 iv. 74 

Velvet, branch’d; Tw, Kt. 139, vii. 246 Vomit emptiness; Cymb. 68... xii, 181 Wasteful; Hen. V. 145 vi. 167 

dish; Shrew, 167 iii. 206 Votaress; Per. 19a x. 266 cock; Tim. 77 xi. 150 

Velvet-guards; 1 Hen. IV. 215, .v. *256 Votary = votaress; Sonn. 395.. xiv. 115 Wat, poor; Venus, 64 xiv. 24 

Venetians, subtlety of ; Oth, 66, ix. 84 Votress; Mids. Nt. 102 iii. 263 Watch s= watch -light; Rich. III. 

Venew; Love’s L. 153 i. 64 Vouchsafe, accent on; Love’s L. 598 iv. 233 

A’'eneys; Merry W. 17 ,.vi. 244 179 i. 60> constable of; Ado, 209 — vii. 88 

Vengeance and revenge; Rich. II. Vulcan as a carpenter; Ado, 84, vii. 63 duration of; Ado, 220 — vii. 84 

‘^0 iv. 86 outward; Rich. IT. 320 iv. 89 

■Venice, Duke of; Merch. 268.... v. 168 Watch-case; 2 Hen. IV, 210... .vi. 79 

charter of; Merch. *274 v. 169 vtt Watch’d - detected; Merry W. 

peculiar reputation of; Ado, 185 vi. 255 

47 vii. 65 —r— tame; Troil. 174 viii, 243 

trade of; Merch. 254 v. 167 Wafts = beckons; Errors, 45 i. 112 Watchmen, sleeping; Ado, 211, vii. 83 

Venom. asadjecitive; Errors, 125, i. 117 Wafture; .lul. Cccs. 120 viii. Watchmen's bills; Ado, 212. .. . vii. 83 

(Of toads); Macb. 183 xi. 77 Wag’d; Ant. 355 xi. 26:; Water, reference to practice of 

------- =s! venomous snakes; Rich, II. Wager, the, conditions of; Haml. examining; 2 Hen. IV. 61.. . .vi, 70 

128 iv. 74 615 ix. 259 Water flies; Troil. 288 viii, 252 

Venomous wights; Troil. 230, viii. 249 Waggling; Ado, 95 vii. 70 Water-flowing; 3 Hen. VI. 287, iii. 87 

Vent, full of; Coriol. 265 xii. 96 Waist (of ship); Temp. 64 . . . ..xiii. 24i. Water-fly; Haml. 604 ix. 259 

■Venus, moiial; Troil. 158 . ...viii. 242 Wake sr to revel; Haml 108.... ix. 214 Water-galls; Lucr. 113 xiv. 67 

and Adonis, parallel in; Oth. your patience; Ado, 345.. vii. 9‘. Water-spaniel; Two Gent. 72.-«,i. 176 

140...: ix, 92 Waken motion; Oth. 35 ix. 81 Water-work; 2 Hen. IV. 135., . .vi. 74 

Venttts’ pigeons; Merch. 166 .... v. 161 W^aking the bridegroom, custom Watery moon; Rich. HI 254. . .iv. 204 

Verge; Elclv. II. 120 iv. 74 of; Merch, 219 v. 164 Wax (punningly); 2 Hen. IV. 86, vi. 72 

Verges, name of ; Ado, 207 ....vii. 82 W’^alk upon my knees; Rich. II. man of; Romeo, 42 ii. 64 

Verified; Coriol 294 xii, 97 311 iv. Sb — sea of; Tim. 15. .xl, 146 

Veimon. character of; 1 Hen. IV. Walks « goes away; Lear, 28$.,.. x. 182 W^axen, old plural form of verb; 

y. 263 (figurative use of verb); John, Mids. Nt. 80 iii. 261 

Veron^; Oth. 75 ix. 85 2ia v. 79 epitaph; Hen, V, 70....... vi. 161 

Verse as prose in Ffs. ; 3 Hen. VI. Wall (mural); IHids. Nt. 270 .. . iii. 27^ images as charms; Two Gent 

^ iii. 83 Wail-ey’tl; John, 242 v, 81 53 i. 168 

instead of prose, passage in; Walter Lord Feixers; Rich. III. ~~ Ado, 107 vii. 71 

Mids JSft 60 . iii. 258 669 iv. 23< Way of life; Macb. 263. xi. 84 

; MidL* Nt226, . , .iii. 274 Whitmore; 2 Hen. VI, 222, ii. 26(. Waysof honour; Hen. VIII. 282,xiii. 183 

or prose? question of passages Wand’ringlmight; iHen. JV.45, v. 24; Weak dealing; Romeo, 98 .... ..iL 68 

in- Ado. 284. .....vii 91 Waning; 2 Hen. VI. 800... n. 27.5 ending (for th&t); Mids. M. 

2 Hen. VI, 33 ii. 249 Wann’d; Ant 90 xi. 24:. 118 .m. 266 

*2 Hen VI 97 h. *256 Haml, *284 ix. 229 Wear=wear way; Venus, 37.. xiv. 24 

Romeo. 29 it 63 Want, to, in double sense; Tim. out; Ado, 160 ..vu. 76 

Shrew 46 iii. 195 01 xi. 151 Weasel, used in familiar phrase; 

Very, as intensitive;"’ Two Gent Wanton, as noun; Cymb. 233.. xii. 192 1 Hen. IV. 125... y. 249 

04 i 171 Rich. II. 306 iv. 88 WeaselSjSuperstitionastomeet- 

vWeis; Aiit 249 Cupid; Troil 214 viii. 247 ing; Lucr. 22. ......xiy. 53 

Tia* Love*s£,163 i. 66 Want- wit; Merch. 3 v. 149 Weather of, to keep the; Iroil. 

! Merch 123 ..v. 168 Wappen’d; Tim. 147 xi. IS'h 314 

Vial (of perfumes), as restorative; Wai'd, in; All’s Wl 2., viii. 144 Weather-bitten; Wint ^-223, xiii. ^ 

Per ^ X 265 — — to lie at a; Troil. 46 viii, 23:! Weather-fends; Temp. 218 .. .xiii. 25£ 

241 Warden-pies; Wint. T. 181.... xiii. 7;i Weaversasgugew Xw.Nt94,Tii. Ml 

Vice, W (in old plays); Tw, Nt Warder, to throw down; Eich. II. 1 Hen. IV. 163 Ki 

vii 253 72 iv. 7(! Mids, J<t 218 ...in. ii* 

-JlIll'Eich ■ni*305\\\\'*’'.iv. *207 Warn, as legal term; Rich, IH. Web and pin; Lear, 284 x. ISt 

or fool; Hen. V, 239. .vl 176 108 iv. 192 Wedding-dress, Hero s ; Ado, 

Vi».in.»n»ra iflw 'iR tn- o Ti,m TV^ War’ll 1 1 AU’s Wl. 13$ vin, 15:i 235 ; vii. 84 

^ * . *..vL 79 Warp, to; As Y. L. 71 vii. 16S Wedding music; As Y. L. 186, vii. 184 

Viie-esteemVl-'i’Hen.'vL oi'.V.i Warrant (as dissyllable); 1 Hen. Wedlock-hymn; As Y.L. 186.. vii. 18< 

Vid viv in VI 267 ii. 170 Weed her love; Two Gent 86... .i. L 

Viliaco- 2 Heir ViV-isO.V.V.V.. 11 274 fetch of ; Haml 191 ix. 22(t Weeds, curbs to;, Meas. 37.. ....x. 6 

VfHagery; Mids. N't 73 ill 260 Warranty; Haml. 577 ......... Jx. 256 Weelkess Madrigals, &c.; 

Viliam “-serf; Lear, 324 x. 185 Warren, lodge m a; Ado, 71 10.. xiy. 13 

Lucr 93, * xiv. 56 Warrior, epithet of women; Oth, Weird sisters; M^b. ..7 ..xi. o 

Vinewedst; Troil 94 viii. 237 86..... ix. 86 Welkin; Tit. A. 80 xu. 25 
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W&Ikin. 


INDEX. 


Wondrous. 


Welkin roar; 2 Hen. I\Mr7...vi.‘ 77 
Well, studied her; Merry W. 25, vi. 245 
— - used in quibbling sense; 

Macb. 229 ■ 

entered; All 's Wl. *C2 . . . . viii, 148 

seen; Shrew, 59 

struck in years; Hicli. IIL 

59.. ..... iv, 180 

Well-a-near; Pen 152. ... . 

Well-balanced; Mens. 179 
Well-liking: Love's L. 184. 

Welsh peculiarities of speech : 

Merry W. note 3...... vt 

Wen^ |9guratively) ; 2 Hen. IV, 

Wench; OtlL *^’ 

— Temp. 42. xiii. 244 

Wentsa wended; a Hen. VI. $42, iii 
Were, redundant in line: Ado 

29 .. .. vii, 

Westminster, palace of, scene laid 

at* a Hen. VI. 281... . 

Hall; JEfcich. XI, 251. 

Westmoreland, Earl of; l Hen! 

IV. 278. . V 260 

181... ‘.vii! 248 
We three;" Tw. Nt 85 vii 248 
Whale's (dissyllable); Ws £ 

191.. . fl-T 

Wliatelse; 8 Hen. VI, 192..... Vii.’ 79 

^ is he for a fool; Ado, 7 $ . .vii. 67 

— make you, <ka; HamL 60.. ix, 209 
Wheel * spinning- wheel ; Haml 

, ' 5wi, **«*<. i...,,,',,,,!,. ^ ^ ' ht, 250 

174 y. y.xi 249 

When? 3 Hen. VI, 298 iii. 88 

ten. IV. m . A 248 

all is done; MMs. Kt. 146, ill 267 

,Me 4^^,, 'Hwley^ , 
parallel in; Hen, VIII 247, xUL 779 
WW, as dissyl^ble; Midst V 

*!«*'♦ ♦ ’t » ^ , H'.j* ; 4 u . . 4 * * ^ifll !m5i 

i I 

864. 1 

''i tej.T7"''r”n 

Wlich^which thing; AU's -Wl. IWM K 

jMig'Mtei;;.® f 


77 Who, used instead of accusative • 

Haml 66 M.**..ix. 209 

pleonasm ; Merch. 263, vt IM 
xl 82 Whoop, do me no harm," &o. ; 

- , Winh 'jf. 161,.... xiii 75 

iii. 197 I Wide, to speak; Ado. m.. . . vit m 
Widow, applied to queen ; Bieh. 

Ill, 55. iv 188 

.X. 262 Wife’s soul, in proverbial ‘phrase*: 

Per. 100 X, 256 
^ note ii. . t txt 247 

Wild and wandering flood; Troil. 

^ viii. 2ai 

I xiv. 109 

yi. 75 Wild-cat; Merch. 164 v 161 

IX. 107 i Wild-goose chase; Borneo, 92. . 'ii. 68 
Wild-mare, to ride the; 2 Hen. 

91 IV. 19a . vi 78 

Wilderness; Meas, 127.. * ” x* 7i 
^ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 vt 79 

c« SJf ^ I'"* 206. . .V. 255 

, 85 Wilful stillness; Merch. 25.. .. . v 161 

,1V. 84 — youth; Memh. 37 vt 152 

Wilkms, characteristic of style of; 

Per. 10 ....X, 247 

- — - Per. 17 t X. 248 

.^„ger. a2...,...:..,.x. 250' 

Per. 38 .x. 250 

— 62 x 252 

r— — Miseries of Enforced Marriage, 

parallel in; Per. 91 .x. 255 

: novel, parallels in; Per. pmMm, 

pait author of Pericles ; Pen 

(in doubtful sense);*’ Mot j 

^ tii «4 

«seIf.wUl; Merry W. 195, vit 255 

»Sh^espeare; Bonn. 849, xiv. 113 

T*^ Sonn. 138 xiv. lo3 

'H^ «®Mfc^ar«% friend; Sonn. 

" ' ' " ' .........xiv, 114. 

Merch. 50, v. 152 
; Merry W*. ^ 

vi. 245 

of; Hen. V. 

vi. 176 

Ado, 109, vii. 7l 

i«.324.. • tf .4' .4 v ” ^ 

SS of the; Haml 

of; oidi. 22a.... ix. ioi 

■ m fa’ll 

*88 =:£EfiS:'S-t“* 

J 2X3. . . 111. 

IbS ^ VT. 289. . . iiii 

'ttTr;"’ — ' f 3S1. . .iii. 

jsyt '^,*-4 4-.^ Merch. ^ ,v. 

268 Borneo, 

tove’s'it 71 i 

lift Bishop of, jurisciict 

146 tionover stews; 1 Hen. VI. 84, ii. 150 

185 Wiucot; Shrew, 13 :t * 

Wmd, gender of; Merci ml 

m to; Tit A. 102 

~ to (a horae); 1 Hen. IV. 25^ 

233 ttZ Twaw 15^ 

M 1 ....... vh. 173 


,xiv. p3 j With, ...peoplli^r .lile.ife ,,Mldat , .. 

-*—4 4-*-*. Mwfc liil* ; 4 , * ,, Ai , . xiv « ; 

^ Mach, , ' - 

Wlfchah ep^; MewS, 317 1 a** Wt ’ 

vi' 9 Afi I M^:'''mA:::A:AAv:'m' "‘"""i ' 

■ — >fewih. 202 k^s 

with all: Jill Csea 23 viii. 59 

;— Ivoot; Meas. 9.3 x m 

178 } W|^ ^i^elf (curious idit)m) ; i 

|3f. 2^ I this three mileV Maebt " 

W tyfn Without-book; Borneo, 46 ii 54 

IX. -17 Witteiberg; Haml 5l> ix •^os 

79 ^ tiiit 75 

i2 Woe-begone; 2 Hen. IV. 41.. ..vi. (»i> 

B 2 Hen. VT. I87 . . . . ii. *203 

fa transmigration into a; 

, ;£ ,„M«reh. 286 v iTft 

173 articles against; ‘Kent 

VIII. 190. vfii 17A 

It intercession for 'cJiiimons; 

58 Hen, VIII. 82 viif lA't 

W olsey s fall, historical account of; 

ii 150 Vni 197. ....xiin74 

vi i 2S Heir. 

■fS wS/fevM-t'ivv.vSJS 

..V. 161 Woman (as verbV All’** \vi 
.xil 255 m......../ vfi*'i.-.> 

7, V. 259 Woman's answer;’ Troil ’2a.t t tviiit 231 
— - nay, a, &c.; Pilgr. 21 . . . .xiv. la;} 

Woman tir’d; Wint. T. 74.. ..xiii. 69 

>Y % parts played by boys ; 

•«; » As Y. L 26, 192. ^ ,92 

4’w f S 

xH iS 'f'*". SSoV.V.’.VilW 
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Zodiacs. 


Wo«. 


TOI. p. I 

Woo s= entreat; Ado, 147 vii. 75 

Wood™ distracted; Two Gent. 40, i. 167 ! 
used punningly: Mids. Mt. 

114 iii. 264 

Woo’d, woman, and won; Rich. 

HI. 98. iv. 102 

of time; Sonn. 172 xiv. 105 

Woodbine; Mids. Nt. 223 iii. 274 

Woodcock, as a decoy; Haml. 

633 ix. 261 

Wooden thing; 1 Hen. VI. 246.. ii. 167 

Woodman; Cymb, 221 xii. 190 

Woodstock, Thomas of = Gloster; 

Rich. H. note 49 iv. 68 

Woodvile, as trisyllable; Rich. III. 

51 iv. 188 

Woodville (Woodvile), confusion 
as to name; Rich. III. 224.. iv. 201 
Woollen, term of contempt; Goriol. 

20S xii. 91 

lie in the; Ado, 81 vii. 68 

Woollen-bagpipe; Mereh. 277... v. 169 

Woolvish toge; Coriol 160 xii. 87 

Woolward; ILove’s L. 214 i. 68 

Woo’t, as contraction ; Haml. 

583 ix. 256 

Worcester, duplicity of; 1 Hen. 

IV. 291 V. 262 

resignation of office by; Rich. 

11.166 iv. 77 

as a trisyllable; Rich. II.l55,iv. 77 

spelling of: Rich. II. 171. , iv. 78 

Word, triple repetition of ; John, 

164 V. 74 

the=; Bible; Rich. II. 818.. iv. 89 

Word's death; Romeo, 128. ii. 70 

World, go to the; Ado, 182 vii. 73 

thisssthis age; Bonn. 199, xiv. 106 

Worm, cause of tcmthache; Ado, 

192. vii. 80 

Womad, superstition concerning; 

Romeo, 61 li. 65 

Wormwood; Romeo, 89.. ii. 64 

Wtmmyljeds; Mids. Nt. 208.... iii. 27.3 
Worn® worn out; Tw. Nt 122, vii. 246 
Worser.double comparative; Mids. 

Nt. 117 iii. 265 

Worship dignity; 8 Hen. VI. 

255 iii. 84 

Worshipp’d honoured; Hen. V. 

70.... Vi. 161 

Worsted-stocking; lear, 179 - . . ,x 174 


TOl. p. 

Wort=new beer; Love’s L. ISO., i. 66 
Woi*th“ merit; Meas. 3. x. 60 

Woundingly; Per. 191 x. 265 

Wound to kill; TroiL 166. . . viii. 248 

Woven wings; Kerch. 8. v. 160 

Wreaks = fits of rage; Tit, A. 

126 xii. 256 

Wreath of chivalry; Per. IIS.. . .x. 257 
\\h*eaths, victorious; Rich. III. 

39 iv. 187 

Wren, the poor; Macb. 203 xi. 79 

Wrest (of a harp); Troil. 194. .viii. 245 
Wretehi term of endearment; 

0th. 189. ix. 92 

Wretched = villainous; Rich. III. 

583 iv. 231 

Wretch’s knife; Sonn. 183 xiv. 105 

Wring under; Ado, 325 vii. 97 

Writs scripture; Per. 83 x. 254 

and liberty, law of; Haml. 

260 ix. 226 

as little beard; All’s Wl. 

90 viii. 160 

Write, to=to subscribe; Cymb. 

140 xii. 186 

against; Ado, 264 vii. 80 

fair, baseness to; Haml, 

5iK> ix. 268 

Writhled; 1 Hen, VI. 119 ii. 158 

W’'rong-incensed; Rich. III. 220, iv. 201 

Wrought; Tim. 201 xi. 168 

Wry-neck’d fife; Kerch. 169.... v. 160 


Y. 


Yare; Meas, 166 x. 74 

Yaughan; Haml. 557 ..ix. 264 

Yaw, nautical term; Haml. 

611 ix. 259 

Yclad; 2 Hen. VI. 80 ii, 249 

Yea-forsooth knave; 2 Hen. IV. 

67..,, ............vi. 71 

Year in plural sense; Temp. 

21 xiii. 243 

Year, time of, for Iamb shearing; 

3Hen. VI. 161 iii. 77 

Y’earns; Jul. Cms. 140 viii. 70 

Years, as <lissy liable ; Rich. III. 

59 iv. 189 


vol. p. 

Yellow, as a fashionable colour; 

All’s WL 172 viii. 156 

Yellow beard; Merry W. 35. . . . vi. 246 

stockings; Tw. Nt. 151.... vii. 247 

Yeoman; 2 Hen. IV. note 112,. vi. 73 
Yeoman’s service; HamL 597 ..ix. 268 

Y erk’d ; 0 th, 26 ix. 79 

Yet^asyet; Tit. A. 93 xii, 254 

Yew, double fatal; Rich. II. 216, iv. 81 

tree; Romeo, 225 ii. 77 

trees; Romeo, 211 il 76 

Yokes s= horns; Merry W. 186., vi. 265 
Yoking (metaphorically); Troil, 

102 

Yond, as adjective; Coriol. 175, xii 88 

Yorick; HamL 572 ix. 266 

York, brave speeches of; Rich. IL 

183 iv. 79 

historical anachronism as to; 

Rich. II. 188 iv. 79 

character of; Rich. II. 183, iv. 79 

prominence given to char- 
acter of; 2 Hen. VI. 127 ii. 259 

dukedom of; 3 Hen. VI. 56, iii 68 

and Montague, relationship 

of; 3Hen. VI. 40 iii 68 

York-place; Hen. VIII. l06 ..xiil 166 
You, used redundantly; Merry W. 

41 -vi 246 

Meny W. 01 vi. 248 

were best; Jul. Crns. 201, viii. 75 

“ You have tlie grace of God,” &c.; 

Merch. 143 v. 169 

You may; Troil. 164 viii 242 

Young, day so; Romeo, 14 ii. 62 

Younger brother (descriptive ex- 
tract); As Y. L. 7 vii. 160 

sons to younger brothers; 1 

Hen. IV. 267 v. 260 

Youngest days; 2 Hen. VI. 134, il 269 

Your houses; Romeo, 112 il 69 

Yoii’st, a provincialism; Coriol. 

21 xii 76 

Yi*avished; Per. 160 x. 261 


z 

Zany; Tw. Nt. 50 vii. 241 

Zed; Lear, 191 x. 174 

Zodiacs, nineteen; Meas. 80 — x. 62 
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